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FOREWORD 

The  study  of  consumer  purchases  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board. 
Plans  for  the  study  were  formulated  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  the  two  operating  bureaus,  with  the  advice  of  the  two 
other  cooperating  agencies.  The  project  was  financed  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

Direction  of  the  project  was  in  the  hands  of  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  Stuart  A.  Rice,  chairman,  representing  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  (now  with  the  Central  Statistical  Board); 
Louise  Stanley,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Isador  Lubin,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  Gardiner  C.  Means,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee; and  Morris  A.  Copeland,  Central  Statistical  Board.  Details 
of  administration  were  formulated  and  procedures  were  coordinated 
by  a  technical  subcommittee  on  which  each  of  the  five  agencies  had 
representation.  Membership  was  as  follows:  Hildegarde  Kneeland, 
National  Resources  Committee,  chairman;  Day  Monroe,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics;  Faith  M.  Williams,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
Milton  Forster,  Works  Progress  Administration;  and  Samuel  J. 
Dennis  and  W.  M.  Hoad,  Central  Statistical  Board.  Various  other 
Government  agencies,  in  particular  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, furnished  helpful  advice. 

The  follomng  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Economics  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  collaborated  wdth  the  authors  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report:  Elizabeth  Phelps,  Dorothy  S.  Brady, 
Gertrude  S.  Weiss,  Dorothy  S.  Martin,  Colette  Rosenstiel,  Joseph 
A.  Zettler,  John  C.  Grogan,  Karl  Benson,  Don  Heiser,  Robert  DePuy, 
Kathryn  Cronisler,  June  Constantine,  Margaret  Perry,  Marjorie 
Ellsworth,  Edith  M.  Dyer,  Janet  Hooks,  and  Ruby  Ballard. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  field  super- 
visory staff  of  the  Pacific  region — Carol  R.  McDowell,  regional 
director,  succeeded  by  Marjorie  S.  Weber;  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Anr 
M.  Lescisin,  Beatrice  B.  Smythe,  and  Katherine  Handley,  assist? 
regional  directors  during  the  period  of  field  collection.  Much  cr^ Jii 
for  the  reliability  of  the  data  is  due  to  the  editing  staff  and  the  con- 
scientious field  agents  who  obtained  the  schedules,  as  well  as  the 
families  who  cooperated  in  providing  the  information  requested. 
Acknowledgment  is  made,  also,  of  the  help  given  by  State  and  dis- 
trict officials  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  State  colleges  and  universities  and  of  the  extension 
service  in  home  economics  and  agriculture,  and  by  the  lo' al  organ- 
izations and  officials  of  the  cities  and  villages  in  which  the  survey 
was  conducted. 

Louise  Stanley,  Chi€;f. 
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SECTION  I.  INTRODUCTION 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  study  of  consumer  purchases,  planned  in  the  latter  part  of  1935 
and  inaugurated  early  in  1936,  was  undertaken  to  provide  data  more 
comprehensive  than  any  before  available  on  the  way  American  families 
earn  and  spend  their  incomes. 

The  need  for  a  broad  investigation  of  family  living  had  long  been 
recognized  by  both  Government  and  private  agencies.  While  numer- 
ous studies  of  family  expenditures  had  been  made  previously  in 
this  country,  most  of  them  covered  only  small  samples  of  families. 
The  few  investigations  made  on  a  relatively  large  scale  were  restricted 
to  certain  groups  in  the  population.  For  example,  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  covered  only  urban  wage  earners  and  low-salaried 
clerical  workers.  The  1922-24  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  included  farm  families  in  1 1  States  but  did  not  represent 
all  income  levels.  Studies  based  on  broadly  representative  samples 
of  the  village  population  or  of  urban  business  and  professional  groups 
had  never  been  made.  Furthermore,  the  various  studies  employed 
diverse  methods  of  collection  and  analysis,  so  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  fit  the  results  together  into  a  satisfactory  general  picture  of 
family-consumption  patterns  by  income  levels.  For  this  purpose  a 
simultaneous  investigation  of  city,  village,  and  farm  families  was 
required.  The  study  of  consumer  purchases  was  designed  to  meet 
that  need. 

The  plans  for  the  present  investigation  were  formulated  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  and  the  two  agencies  that  adminis- 
tered the  study,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  In  addition,  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board  was  associated  vrith  the  project  as  technical  adviser  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  participated  both  as  adviser  and 
as  financial  sponsor.  The  participation  of  these  five  agencies  con- 
tinued throughout  the  entire  period  of  operation,  up  to  and  including 
the  preparation  of  reports.  An  administrative  steering  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  agency,  determined  pohcies, 
and  a  technical  subcommittee  carried  on  the  work  of  determining 
detailed  procedures  and  of  adapting  the  original  plans  to  the  operat- 
ing conditions  encountered  in  the  several  types  of  communities 
studied. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  work  the  major  responsibility  for  plans 
shifted  to  the  operating  agencies,  since  they  were  in  direct  contact 
with  the  problems  of  schedule  collection  and  of  tabulation  of  data. 

Selection  of  Communities 

The  study  of  consumer  purchases  included  families  living  in  2 
metropolises,  6  large  cities,  14  middle-sized  cities,  29  small  cities,  140 
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villages,  and  66  farm  counties,  shown  in  tables  182  and  183,  and  in 
figure  1 .  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  all  villages  and  farm  counties  and  in  19  of  the  29  small  cities.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  assumed  responsibility  for  the  work  in  the 
10  other  small  cities  and  in  all  cities  of  larger  size. 

The  broad  geographic  regions  studied  were  selected  to  represent 
the  major  cultural  and  economic  groups  of  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  to  include  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  pos- 
sible. An  effort  was  made  to  have  each  region  distinctive,  so  that 
regional  differences  might  be  investigated,  yet  to  have  a  somewhat 
homogeneous  population  within  the  defined  boundaries.  The  six 
regions  chosen  were:  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North 
Central,  West  North  Central,  Southeast,  Mountain,  and  Pacific.  For 
the  analysis  of  data  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  divided  the 
schedules  obtained  in  the  West  North  Central  Region  between  the 
East  North  Central  and  Mountain  Regions,  Accordinglj^,  th^  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  cover  five  regions:  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Southeast,  Plains  and  Mountain, 
and  Pacific.    (For  comparison  with  census  designations  see,  p.  336.) 

The  communities  studied  in  each  region  fell  within  five  distinct 
degrees  of  urbanization — large  cities,  middle-sized  cities,  small  cities, 
villages,  and  farm  counties.  Thus,  comparisons  of  consumption 
patterns  of  families  living  in  communities  of  different  sizes  can  be 
made  without  meeting  the  problem  of  regional  differences.  A  sixth 
degree  of  urbanization  is  represented  by  Chicago  and  New  York, 
selected  to  depict  income  and  consumption  of  metropolitan  families. 

Economic  activities,  cultural  patterns,  proportion  of  native-white 
families  in  the  population,  density  of  population,  and  relationship  to 
other  cities  within  the  region  were  considered  in  selecting  the  specific 
cities  for  study.  The  group  of  cities,  rather  than  any  one  city,  was 
representative  of  some  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  region. 
For  example,  the  group  of  small  cities  might  include  one  with  a  State 
university  or  college,  an  important  marketing  center  for  an  agricul- 
tural area,  and  an  active  industrial  city.  The  villages  were  closely 
associated  with  the  counties  chosen  for  the  study  of  farm  families, 
being  located  either  in  those  counties  or  in  nearby  counties  with 
similar  agricultural  conditions. 

Farm  counties  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  prevalent  type  of 
agriculture.  For  the  study  as  a  whole,  14  types  of  farming  important 
in  the  Nation's  business  of  agriculture  were  selected.  The  basis  for 
choice  thus  was  national  and  regional  rather  than  State;  a  small  group 
of  counties  chosen  because  of  their  predominant  type  of  farming  would 
seldom  represent  the  several  agricultural  sections  that  a  State  might 
contain. 

Because  of  these  bases  of  selection .  no  one  community  can  be 
described  as  typical  of  a  State  or  an  entire  region,  or  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  But,  grouped  together,  they  represent  communities 
of  certain  types  and  size  within  each  region  and  form  the  basis  of 
estimates  for  the  entire  population.^ 

1  [United  States]  National  Resotjbces  Committee,    consumer  incomes  in  the  united  states: 

THEIR  distribution  IN  1935-1936.     104  pp.,  illUS.     1938. 
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Sampling  Procedures 

In  many  previous  studies  of  family  expenditures,  families  were 
selected  from  certain  socioeconomic  population  groups  and  data  were 
presented  for  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Some  investigators  had  analyzed 
expenditures  by  income  level,  but  few  had  studied  relationships 
between  consumption  and  factors  other  than  income.  The  consumer 
purchases  study  with  its  large  sample  was  able  to  provide  for  the 
exploration  of  relationships  betw^een  family  consumption  and  income, 
occupation,  family  type,  the  region,  and  the  degree  of  urbanization  of 
the  community  in  which  the  family  lived.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  other  variables,  only  families  that  included  husband  and 
wife,  both  native-born,  were  studied.^  Except  in  the  Southeast  and 
in  New  York  City  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  a  special  study  of 
native  Negroes  was  made,  the  sample  was  limited  to  white  families. 
Other  minor  restrictions  facilitated  clear-cut  comparisons  by  exclud- 
ing families  in  unusual  situations,  as  families  that  were  not  keeping 
house,  or  those  operating  large-scale  rooming  houses. 

Although  the  families  studied  included  only  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  collection  of  schedules  was  so  planned  as  to  give  a  random 
sample  of  the  families  meeting  the  requirements  for  inclusion.  A 
random  sample  of  the  dwelling  units  of  the  community  was  drawn  and 
visits  were  made  to  each  address  in  order  to  determine  which  families 
were  to  be  studied  further.  For  the  study  of  family  composition, 
income,  and  housing,  certain  groups  were  eliminated,  namely,  the 
foreign-born,  one-person,  broken  families,  and  others  in  situations 
that  would  tend  to  blur  the  analysis.  However,  some  information  on 
family  composition,  economic  status,  and  other  characteristics  was 
obtained  from  the  excluded  families  in  order  to  clarify  the  position  of 
the  families  studied  in  the  population  as  a  whole. ^ 

For  the  detailed  study  of  consumption  a  further  elimination  of 
families  was  made.  Those  eliminated  were  families  living  under  cir- 
cumstances that  might  distort  the  picture  of  consumption  during  a 
year,  relief  families,  and  those  of  family  type  and  occupational  groups 
too  infrequently  encountered  to  permit  analysis.  (See  Methodology, 
The  Consumption  Sample,  Eligibility  Kequirements.) 

Reports  of  the  Study 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  present  data  from 
approximately  158,000  record  cards,  65,000  family  income  schedules, 
34,000  expenditure  schedules,  17,000  supplementary  food  schedules, 
21,000  supplementary  furnishings  schedules,  91,000  supplementary 
clothing  schedules,  and  5,000  food  records  (table  184). 

The  series  of  regional  reports  cover  data  from  the  family  schedule 
concerning  family  composition,  income,  occupation,  and  housing,  and 
a  summary  of  expenditure-schedule  data.  More  detail  on  family 
expenditures  is  presented  in  reports  on  specific  goods  and  services 
such  as  food,  housing,  and  medical  care.  Similar  reports  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  communities  that 

2  In  two  cities  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  special 
study  of  one-person  families  was  made. 

3  See  pp.  3.35,  339  for  description  of  procedures  in  sampling  and  field  work,  and  p.  351  for  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  inclusion  in  the  income  sample.  An  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  these  exolusions  on  income 
distributions  and  of  the  representative  character  of  the  sample  is  presented  on  pp.  357-367. 
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it  surveyed.  The  National  Resources  Committee,  using  data  from 
this  project  and  from  other  sources,  is  issuing  reports  giving  estimates 
of  the  distribution  of  consumers  by  income  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  of  consumer  expenditures  and  savings.  A  comparison  of  con- 
sumer expenditures  in  communities  of  different  degrees  of  urbaniza- 
tion, and  conclusions  relative  to  techniques  applicable  to  studies  in 
this  field,  will  be  prepared  later  by  the  three  agencies. 

Part  1  of  this  report  presents  data  on  income  for  the  native-white, 
unbroken  families  studied  in  small  cities  and  villages  in  the  Pacific 
States.  Part  2  deals  with  the  distribution  of  total  expenditures,  and 
relationship  between  income  and  expenditures. 

Pacific  SmalS  Cities  Studied 

The  four  Pacific  small  cities  selected  for  study  are  all  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  One,  Olympia,  is  in  Washington,  and  three — Astoria, 
Eugene,  and  Klamath  Falls — are  in  Oregon. 

Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Washington,  is  located  at  the 
southern  end  of  Puget  Sound,  which  gives  it  access  to  the  sea.  Ship- 
ping and  fishing  industries  contribute  to  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity, as  do  lumber  and  lumber  manufacturing.  Its  position  as 
State  capital  gives  the  city  a  fairly  large  population  of  professional 
and  clerical  workers.  In  1930,  the  population  of  Olympia  was  a  little 
under  12,000,  an  increase  of  50  percent  over  1920. 

Astoria,  Oreg.,  with  a  1930  population  of  about  10,000  is  the 
smallest  of  the  four  cities.  It  lies  almost  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River — a  location  which  directly  affects 
not  only  the  climate,  but  the  economic  activities  of  the  city  and  the 
nature  of  its  population  as  well.  Astoria  is  a  seaport,  and  a  fishing 
center,  especially  for  Columbia  River  salmon.  The  principal  cargoes 
are  lumber,  grain  products,  and  fi.sh,  and  nearly  all  the  manufacturing 
in  the  city  is  concerned  with  these  commodities.  The  city's  location 
gives  it  a  pronounced  marine  climate,  with  moderate  temperatures 
and  a  heavier  annual  rainfall  than  any  other  community  studied. 

Fishing  and  shipping  activities  have  drawn  many  foreign  settlers 
to  Astoria  and  in  1930  nearly  one-third  (30.9  percent)  of  the  city's 
population  was  foreign-born,  chiefly  of  Scandmavian,  Finnish,  and 
Russian  origin.  The  percentage  of  foreign-born  was  more  than  five 
times  that  in  Eugene  and  more  than  four  times  that  in  Klamath  Falls. 
The  population  of  Astoria  declined  more  than  one-fourth  betw^een 
1920  and  1930. 

Eugene,  with  a  1930  population  of  approximately  19,000,  is  the 
largest  of  the  19  sm^all  cities  studied  by  this  Bureau.  It  is  located  in 
the  central  Willamette  VaUey  of  Oregon,  a  fertile  agricultural  area 
bordered  by  wooded  slopes  of  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges.  The 
valley  has  a  modified  marine  climate  of  cool  sum_mers,  mild  winters, 
and  definite  seasonality  in  rainfall.  Eugene  is  an  important  agricul- 
tural trading  center,  with  some  manufacturingj  chiefly  processing  of 
agricultural  products  or  lumber  from  the  surrounding  forests.  The 
University  of  Oregon,  with  an  enroflment  of  about  3,500  students,  is 
located  here.  The  university  is  large  enough  to  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  community.  The  1930  population  of  Eugene  repre- 
sented a  78  percent  increase  over  1920. 
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Klamath  Falls,  second  in  size  of  the  19  small  cities,  with  a  1930 
population  of  16,000,  is  distinguished  from  the  other  three  cities  by 
its  very  rapid  growth  since  1920  and  its  inland  climate.  The  popula- 
tion increased  235  percent  from  1920  to  1930,  or  between  two  and 
three  times  more  rapidly  than  any  other  of  the  19  small  cities.  As  is 
characteristic  of  newly  settled  and  rapidly  gro\™g  to\\Tis,  the  propor- 
tion of  males  to  females  was  high,  131  to  100,  according  to  the  1930 
census. 

Located  on  upper  Klamath  Lake  in  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  of 
southern  Oregon,  Klamath  Falls  is  the  farthest  inland  of  the  four 
cities;  mountains  on  the  west  cut  off  moisture  from  the  ocean.  As  a 
result,  the  city  has  sharper  changes  of  temperature  than  any  other 
Pacific  coast  community  studied  and  the  rainfall  is  relatively  scant — 
about  13  inches  annually.  Although  predominantly  an  agricultural 
district,  the  Klamath  Basin  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests 
and  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  city  are  based  on  these  timber 
resources.     Railroads  provide  employment  for  many  of  the  workers. 

Pacific  Villages  Studied 

Twenty-four  Pacific  coast  villages  were  selected  for  study,  12  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  12  in  California.  The  Washington  and 
Oregon  villages  comprise  one  group  for  analysis  of  income  data,  and 
the  California  villages  another;  for  consumption  analysis  the  two 
groups  are  combined.  No  findings  are  presented  for  individual 
villages. 

The  Washington  villages  studied  are  Arlington,  Blaine,  Burlington, 
Lynden,  Marysviile,  Monroe,  and  Snohomish.  In  Oregon,  McMinn- 
ville,  New^berg,  Sheridan,  Silverton,  and  Woodburn  were  selected. 
Ceres,  Manteca,  Newman,  and  Oakdale  are  in  central  California;  and 
Beaumont,  Brea,  Elsinore,  Hemet,  La  Habra,  Placentia,  San  Jacinto, 
and  Tustin  are  in  southern  California. 

Size  and  location  of  villages  in  or  near  counties  chosen  for  the  study 
of  farm  families  were  determining  factors  in  their  selection.  More 
than  half  of  the  villages  chosen  had  populations  between  1,000  and 
2,000  in  1930.  However,  in  five  cases  it  was  necessary  to  widen  the 
planned  limits  of  between  1,000  and  2,500,  to  obtain  enough  villages 
near  the  selected  farm  counties.  Two  California  villages  (Ceres  and 
Tustin)  with  fewer  than  1,000  residents,  two  in  Oregon  (McMinnville 
and  Newberg),  and  one  in  Washington  (Snohomish)  with  populations 
over  2,500  were  included. 

These  Pacific  coast  villages  are  trading  centers  for  surrounding  agri- 
cultural areas  and  their  characteristics  are  determined  to  some  extent 
by  the  farming  communities  they  serve.  J^Ianufacturing  activities 
are  nearly  all  based  on  the  processing  of  agricultural  products;  how- 
ever, some  lumber  mills  operate  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages, 
and  two  villages  in  California,  Brea  and  La  Habra,  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  oil-extraction  industry. 

Size  oF  the  Sample 

In  the  Pacific  small  cities  the  size  of  the  random  sample  of  dwellings 
visited  varied  from  50  percent  in  Astoria  and  Klamath  Falls  to  87.5 
percent  in  Olym^pia  and  100  percent  in  Eugene.  In  the  villages,  an 
effort  was  made  to  interview  the  occupants  of  every  dwelling. 
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The  final  results  of  field  collection  in  the  four  Pacific  coast  cities 
yielded  family  schedules  for  analysis,  as  follows:  Eugene,  2,172  non- 
relief  families,  236  relief  families;  Olympia,  917  nonrelief  families,  145 
relief  families;  Klamath  Falls,  718  nonrelief  families,  54  relief  families; 
Astoria,  344  nonrelief  families,  37  relief  families.  These  great  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  schedules  obtained  from  the  four  cities  are  due 
for  the  most  part  to'  differences  in  degree  of  coverage,  in  size  of  city, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  ineligible  families  in  the  population.  For 
example,  in  Eugene  all  addresses  were  visited,  as  contrasted  with  only 
50  percent  in  Astoria;  Eugene  was  more  than  80  percent  larger  than 
Astoria,  according  to  1930  census  figures  and  had  only  6  percent  of 
foreign-born  whites  in  its  population,  while  Astoria  had  31  percent. 
(See  p.  361  for  discussion  of  relation  between  composition  of  population 
and  number  of  schedules  obtained  per  100  visits.) 

In  the  four  cities,  a  total  of  10,700  addresses  were  visited  to  obtain 
these  4,623  schedules.  Nearly  3,900  families  were  eliminated  because 
of  ineligibility.  Other  addresses  were  eliminated  because  of  prolonged 
absences  of  the  family  from  home,  ilhiess  in  the  family,  and  refusals. 
(See  table  189  for  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  sample  of  families 
visited.) 

Small  cities  in  each  region  were  combined  for  certain  analyses  in 
order  to  present  a  more  generalized  picture  of  family  composition  and 
income  in  such  communities  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  one  city 
alone.  In  maldng  this  combination,  only  the  schedules  dra^vn  from, 
a  50-percent  sample  in  Olympia  and  Eugene  were  used,  in  order  that 
these  cities  might  have  the  same  proportionate  representation  as  was 
given  Astoria  and  Klamath  Falls  from  which  50-percent  samples  were 
taken.  Accordingly,  the  tables  for  the  combined  cities  present  data 
for  3,029  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  or  a  smaller  number  than  the 
total  for  the  4  individual  cities. 

In  the  Pacific  villages,  4,161  family  schedules  were  obtained  for 
analysis  as  a  result  of  the  field  collection  in  the  24  villages:  California, 
1,522  nonrelief  families,  324  relief  families;  Washington  and  Oregon, 
1,776  nonrelief  families,  539  relief  families. 

These  schedules  were  from  the  eligible  village  families,  successfully 
interviewed  at  the  10,611  addresses  visited,  approximately  6,000  of 
which  were  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  4,600  in  California.  As 
in  the  cities,  the  largest  group  of  village  families  eliminated,  4,169, 
VA^ere  those  ineligible  for  study.  (A  more  complete  analysis  is  given 
on  pp.  357-359.) 

Relief  Families 

Families  that  received  relief  at  some  time  during  the  report  year 
comprised  10  percent  of  the  families  studied  in  the  Pacific  cities,  23 
percent  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  18  percent  in  the 
California  villages.  The  percentage  of  relief  families  in  the  Pacific 
coast  villages  was  thus  considerably  higher  than  in  the  four  small 
cities  of  this  region.  However,  these  figures  should  not  be  considered 
representative  of  the  relief  load  of  any  community,  for  several  reasons. 
Foreign-born  and  broken  families  are  not  included,  and  the  character 
of  these  excluded  groups,  as  well  as  their  relative  importance  in  the 
population,  differed  among  the  communities  studied.  Moreover, 
only  the  fact  that  these  families  received  relief  at  some  time  during 
the  year  is  known,  and  not  the  length  of  time  that  they  were 
dependent. 
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Data  for  relief  families,  insofar  as  presented  in  this  report  at  all, 
are  given  separately  from  those  for  independent  families.  No  analysis 
of  income  for  relief  families  has  been  undertaken,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  adequate  information  concerning  the  amoimt 
and  character  of  their  incomes.  In  addition,  relief  families  were  not 
a  homogeneous  group;  some  received  only  small  amounts  of  relief 
while  others  were  wholly  dependent. 

Report  Year 

The  family  schedule,  ^  expenditure  schedule,  and  supplementarj^ 
schedules  (check  lists)  giving  expenditures  for  clothing  and  furnish- 
ings, all  present  data  for  a  12-month  period.  For  any  one  family  the 
same  report  year  was  adopted  for  all  forms.  The  report  year  ended 
at  any  time  between  December  31,  1935,  and  December  31,  1936, 
depending  on  the  date  of  interview  and  the  family's  ability  to  supply 
the  necessary  information  for  one  12-month  period  more  accurately 
than  for  another.  No  schedules  were  collected  covering  a  period 
earlier  than  the  calendar  year  1935  or  later  than  the  calendar  year 
1936. 

In  the  Pacific  region,  the  year  ended  May  31,  1936,  was  most 
heavily  represented.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  small-city  families,  41 
percent  of  the  California  village  families,  and  37  percent  of  those  in 
Washington-Oregon  villages  reported  for  the  year  June  1,  1935,  to 
May  31,  1936.  Most  of  the  remaining  families  selected  the  calendar 
year  1935  or  a  12-month  period  ended  between  January  31  and  April 
30,  1936.  Only  about  7  percent  of  the  Pacific  families  selected  a  year 
ended  after  May  31,  1936;  none  reported  for  a  year  ended  later  than 
October  31,  1936  (table  194).  Consequently  this  report  covers  the 
years  1935  and  1936,  with  special  weight  given  the  period  from  Janu- 
arv  1935,  to  May  31,  1936. 


SECTION  2.    SMALL-CITY  FAMILIES 
IN  PACIFIC  REGION 

Characteristics  of  Native-White,  Unbroken  Families  and  of  Their 
Households  (Eligible  Families,  Relief  and  Nonrelief) 

Families  in  the  four  small  Pacific  cities,  so  chosen  as  to  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  native-white  group  in  which  marital  ties  of  husband 
and  wife  were  unbroken,  had  widely  varying  characteristics.  All  age 
groups  were  included;  some  husbands  and  wives  were  under  20  years 
of  age;  some  over  65.  All  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  were  repre- 
sented— young  families  without  children,  intermediate  stages  with 
children  ranging  in  age  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  the  final  stage 
when  grown  sons  and  daughters  had  left  home.  Some  of  the  families 
were  small  and  some  large.  Some  were  poor,  some  had  moderate 
incomes,  and  some  were  well  to  do.  There  were  various  occupational 
groups — wage  earners,  clerical  workers,  and  business  and  professional 
men.  And  in  addition,  there  were  all  the  many  differences,  less  easily 
seen  and  described,  that  occur  among  families,  such  as  differences  in 
ways  of  living,  in  tastes,  and  in  goals  or  ideas  as  to  what  is  most  worth- 
while. 

Elimination  of  the  foreign -born  and  certain  others,  such  as  one- 
person  and  broken  families,  helped  to  make  the  sample  somewhat 
more  homogeneous  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  even  though  in 
many  respects  the  families  studied  were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Such 
homogeneity  as  was  achieved  permitted  a  more  intensive  study  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible  of  the  differences  in  family 
composition,  in  income,  and  in  occupation,  and  of  the  relationship  of 
these  factors  to  one  another  and  to  consumption  patterns. 

The  wide  array  of  facts  assembled  concerning  these  famihes  has 
been  giouped  for  presentation  around  the  two  general  topics,  income 
and  consumption.  Analyses  of  income  data  are  given  first,  since  they 
are  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  facts  concerning  ways  of  spending 
and  value  of  family  living. 

After  presenting  the  broad  outlines  of  the  income  picture,  details 
are  filled  in  by  the  classification  of  families  at  each  income  level  into 
family  composition  or  type  groups,  and  broad  occupational  groups. 
It  thus  becomes  possible  to  compare  the  financial  problems  of  the 
families  having  one  or  two  young  children  with  those  of  the  larger 
families  having  some  children  old  enough  to  earn,  or  with  those  of  the 
families  of  husband  and  wife  only.  The  sources  of  income  of  wage- 
earner  families  can  be  compared  wdth  those  of  families  in  the  business 
and  professional  group.  Because  of  the  close  association  of  age  and 
earning  power,  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  age  and  earnings  of 
husbands  and  wives  in  different  occupations.  Facts  about  family 
homes  show  consumption  patterns;  but  they  also  serve  to  complete 
the  income  picture  since  many  families  augment  their  incomes  by 
owning  homes  or  receiving  living  quarters  as  payment  for  sei  vices. 
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Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  even  roughly  the  economic 
status  of  these  famihes,  it  is  necessary  to  tell  something  as  to  their  size 
and  the  age  of  their  members.  Only  when  such  background  infornia- 
tion  is  given,  can  information  about  income  be  focused  on  family 
well-being. 

Definition  of  Family 

The  famiUes  included  in  this  study  are  composed  of  a  husband  and 
wife  with  or  without  other  persons.  These  others  need  not  be  related 
to  the  husband  or  wife.  The  test  of  family  membership  is  that  a 
person  live  in  the  family  home,  pool  his  income  with  that  of  other 
family  members,  and  be  dependent  on  family  funds  for  the  major 
items  of  his  maintenance.  Sons  and  daughters  living  at  home  but 
paying  room  and  board  and  otherwise  keeping  their  finances  separate 
from  those  of  their  families  were  not  considered  family  members.     The 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  FAMILY 

BIH   PERCENTAGE   OF  FAMILIES  Y///A    PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  PERSONS 

Figure  2. — Family  size:  Percentage  distributions  of  total  number  of  families  and 
of  total  number  of  persons,  by  size  of  family,  Pacific  small  cities  combined. 
1935-36. 

family  is  thus  an  economic  group;  however,  few  schedules  showed 
nonrelated  persons  as  family  members.^ 

Size  of  Family 

Almost  one-third  (31  percent)  of  the  relief  and  nonrehef  families 
in  the  four-city  group  were  composed  of  husband  and  wife  only. 
Twenty -nine  percent  had  three  members;  23  percent,  four  members.^ 
It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  that  any  size  was  typical  of 
these  small-city  families  (fig.  2) . 

1  See  Glossary,  Economic  Family,  for  a  more  complete  definition  of  family.  This  definition  differs  from 
that  of  the  census,  since  in  the  tabulations  of  the  1930  census  a  family  is  defined  as  "  a  group  of  persons,  related 
either  by  blood  or  by  marriage  or  adoption,  who  live  together  as  one  household,  usually  sharing  the  same 
table."  Thus,  sons  and  daughters  living  at  home  or  away  at  school  or  college  were  counted  in  the  census 
tabulations  as  family  members  without  regard  to  financial  arrangements;  and  nonrelatives  were  not  con- 
sidered family  members  even  though  they  contributed  their  earnings  to  the  family  income  or  were  dependent 
upon  the  family  for  support. 

3  The  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  the  number  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  number  16  and  older  are 
based  upon  year-equivalents  (Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person). 
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Large  families,  if  families  of  five  or  more  persons  are  to  be  so 
described,  were  found  less  often  than  small  families.  Only  17  percent 
of  the  families  in  the  four-city  group  had  five  or  more  members. 

However,  the  importance  to  society  of  the  families  of  five  or  more 
persons  should  not  be  measured  by  the  proportion  of  families  they 
represent  but  by  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  members  of  those 
families.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  families  of  five  or  more  were 
of  greater  social  concern  than  the  husband-wife  families,  since  they 
contained  29  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  families  of  the  four-cifcy 
group,  while  two-person  families  contained  only  18  percent. 

Whether  the  family  income  was  adequate  for  the  support  of  5  or 
more  persons  thus  became  a  question  of  immediate  concern  to  about 
3  out  of  every  10  of  the  persons  in  the  native-white,  unbroken  families 
of  these  cities. 

Klamath  Falls  had  relatively  fewer  husband-mfe  families  than  any 
of  the  other  cities,  28  percent,  as  compared  with  33  percent  in  Astoria 
and  Eugene.  Only  in  Klamath  Falls  was  the  number  of  families  with 
three  members  greater  than  the  number  with  two.  This  city  and 
Olympia  had  relatively  more  families  of  five  or  more  persons  than  did 
the  others,  18  percent,  as  compared  with  14  percent  in  Astoria  and 
16  percent  in  Eugene  (table  1). 


Table  1. — Size  of  family:  Percentage  distribution  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families 
by  number  of  persons  in  family,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately, 
1935-86 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Persons  in  family  (number)  i 

Combined 
cities 

Olympia, 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

All  families 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

100 

2                                            .          _.- 

31 

29 

23 

10 

4 

2 

1 

(2) 

31 
28 
23 
11 
4 
2 
1 
0 

33 
31 

10 
3 

1 
0 
(2) 

33 

29 

22 

9 

4 

2 

1 

(2) 

28 

3 

29 

4 

25 

5       -              ....                   . 

11 

6 

5 

7 

2 

8       --_..- 

(2) 

9  or  more 

0) 

1  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 
3  0.50  percent  or  less. 

The  average  size  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined  in  the 
four-city  group  was  3.4  persons.  As  would  be  expected  from  its  size 
distribution  of  families,  Klamath  Falls  had  the  largest  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  family,  3.5,  while  Astoria  had  only  3.2.  In  both 
Olympia  and  Eugene,  the  average  size  of  family  was  3.4  persons,  or 
the  same  as  that  of  the  four-city  group  (table  2). 

Families  on  relief  tended  to  be  larger  than  the  self-supporting,  the 
former  averaging  4.0  and  the  latter  3.3  persons  in  the  four-city  group. 
Undoubtedly,  inability  to  stretch  income  to  meet  needs  forced  large 
families  to  seek  relief  sooner  than  small  families  with  fewer  mouths  to 
feed.  In  the  relief  group  32  percent  of  the  families  contained  Ave  or 
more  persons,  a  proportion  more  than  double  that  of  the  nonrelief 
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families,  only  15  percent  of  which  were  of  this  size.  The  nonrehef 
sample,  therefore,  sHghtly  underrepresents  the  native-white,  un- 
broken families  of  five  or  more  persons,  which  were  17  percent  of  the 
combined  group  and  only  15  percent  of  the  nonrehef  group  (table  124). 

Table  2. — Number  of  persons  in  family:  Average  number  of  persons  ^  in  family, 
by  relief  status,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


All  families 

Xonrelief  families 

Relief  families 

State  and  city 

All 
mem- 
bers 

^Members  other 

than  husband 

and  wife 

All 
mem- 
bers 

IVIembers  other 

than  husband 

and  wife 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Members  other 

than  husband 

and  wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Combined  cities 

Num- 
ber 
3.40 
3.41 
3.20 
3.38 
3.48 

Num- 
ber 
0.94 
.98 
.86 
.86 
1.11 

Num- 
ber 
0.45 
.43 
.33 
.52 
.36 

Num- 
ber 
3.33 
3.34 
3.16 
3.30 
3.44 

Num- 
ber 
0.89 
.92 
.83 
.80 
1.10 

Num- 
ber 
0.43 
.42 
.32 
.50 
.34 

Num- 
ber 
3.96 
3.87 
3.63 
4,09 
3.92 

Num- 
ber 
1.38 
1.38 
1.14 
1.38 
1.30 

Num- 
ber 
0.57 

Washington,  Olympia 

.49 
.46 

Oregon  Eugene 

.  71 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

.59 

1  Year-equivalent  persons.     See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

Families  With  Children  Under  16  Years  of  Age 

SHghtly  more  than  half  (52  percent)  of  these  small-city  famihes 
included  one  or  more  children  under  16,  but  only  about  one-fourth 
had  as  many  as  two  children.  The  percentage  of  families  with  chil- 
dren follows: 

Percentage  of  all 

Number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age:  families 

0 1 48 

1 . 26 

2 17 

3 6 

4 2 

5  or  more 1 

Every  family  studied  included  a  husband  and  a  wife.  Among  the 
other  family  members  in  the  group  of  relief  and  nonrehef  families  com- 
bined, children  under  16  outnumbered  persons  16  and  over  by  more 
than  2  to  1.  There  was  0.9  child  under  16  per  family  as  compared 
with  0.4  older  son,  daughter,  and  other  person.  The  younger  group 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  children  of  the  husband  and  wife;  a 
few  were  grandchildren  or  other  relatives.  Among  the  relief  families 
the  average  number  of  children  under  16  rose  to  1.4  per  family,  or  half 
again  as  many  as  in  the  self-supporting  group.  A  large  number  of 
children,  too  young  to  earn  but  representing  a  heavy  drain  on  family 
funds,  doubtless  forced  some  of  these  families  to  turn  to  relief  agencies. 

Klamath  Falls  and  Olympia,  with  relatively  more  large  families 
than  the  other  two  cities,  had  averages  of  1.11  and  0.98  children 
under  16  years  of  age  per  family,  in  the  relief  and  nonrehef  group 
combined;  the  average  for  Astoria  and  Eugene  was  smaller,  0.86  per 
famil3^ 
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Family  Members  16  and  Older,  Other  Than  Husband  and  Wife 

Of  the  persons  16  years  and  older  in  these  economic  families,  the 
great  majority,  82  percent,  were  sons  and  daughters.  Seventeen  per- 
cent were  other  relatives,  for  the  most  part  parents  of  the  husband 
and  wife  though  there  were  some  sons-  and  daughters-in-law  and 
others.  Fewer  than  1  percent  were  nonrelated  persons  pooling  their 
finances  with  those  of  the  families  and  thus  becoming  members 
(table  116)/ 

Persons  in  the  16-29  age  group  outnumbered  those  30  years  or  older 
by  4  to  1.  These  younger  persons  were  predominantly  sons  and 
daughters.  The  distribution  of  famil}^  members  (not  husband  and 
wife)  in  the  age  group  16-29  was  as  follows: 

Family  status:  Percent 

Sons  and  daughters 95.  9 

Other  related  persons 3.  9 

Persons  not  related .  2 

Some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  were  still  in  school,  some  were 
earning  and  some  were  neither  in  school  nor  at  work.  Some  few  were 
married;  other  related  persons  of  this  age  were  largely  sons-in-law  and 
daughters-in-law,  since  relationship  might  be  by  blood  or  by  marriage. 

In  the  group  of  family  members  (not  husband  and  wdfe)  aged  30  or 
older,  only  one-fourth  were  sons  and  daughters;  the  great  majority 
were  parents  of  the  husband  or  wdfe.  At  this  age  many  sons  and 
daughters  had  married  and  founded  homes  of  their  owq.  Some  had 
married  and  were  living  with  their  parents  (the  older  husband  and 
wife  in  the  economic  family) ;  their  spouses  were  included  in  the  group 
of  relatives  other  than  parents  shown  below: 

Percentage  of  family 
members  (not  husband 
and  v'ife)  aged  30 
Family  status:  years  or  over 

Sons  and  daughters 25.  6 

Parents  of  husband  and  wife 61.  6 

Other  related  persons 12.  2 

Persons  not  relatea .  6 

Age  of  Husbands  and  of  Wives 

Wives  were  20  to  40  years  of  age  in  more  than  half  (53  percent)  of 
the  relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined,  in  the  four-city  group. 
Thirty-eight  percent  were  aged  40  to  60 ;  8  percent  were  60  or  older, 
and  only  1  percent  were  under  20  (table  3). 

Husbands  tended  to  be  a  little  older  than  their  wives.  A  smaller 
proportion,  42  percent,  were  in  the  20-39  age  group.  A  larger  pro- 
portion were  in  the  two  next  age  groups;  44  percent  were  40  to  60; 
14  percent  were  60  or  older.     Fewer  than  0.5  percent  were  under  20. 

Some  husband-wife  families  were  ruled  out  of  the  study  because 
they  had  been  married  less  than  a  year  and  thus  could  not  furnish  a 
year's  record  of  income  and  expenditures.  This  procedure  probably 
excluded  more  of  the  young  husbands  and  wives  than  of  the  older, 
and  as  a  result  the  sample  probably  underrepresents  sHghtly  the 
number  of  married  men  and  women  under  30. 

3  These  figures  as  to  the  composition  of  the  group  of  family  members  (not  husband  and  wife)  aged  16  and 
above  are  based  on  a  special  analysis  of  families  of  types  4,  5,  and  7.  They  do  not  take  account  of  families 
of  types  8  and  9  which  were  5  percent  of  the  families  that  included  persons  16  years  and  over  (other  than 
husband  and  wife).  The  remaining  family  types  included  no  persons  16  or  older;  other  than  husband  and 
wife.    (See  Glossary,  Family  type,  for  definitions.) 

662"— 39— 2 
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Table  3. — Age  of  hushands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  and 
of  ivives  in  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  age,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-86 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Distribution  of  husbands  by  age  in  speci- 
fied localities 

Distribution  of  wives  by  age  in  specified 

localities 

Age  group 
(years) 

Com- 
bined 
cities 

Olym- 
^Ih. 

As- 
toria, 
Oreg. 

Eu- 
gene, 
Oreg. 

Klam- 
ath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

Com- 
bined 
cities 

Olym- 

pia. 
Wash. 

As- 
toria, 
Oreg. 

Eu- 
gene, 
Oreg. 

Klam- 
ath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  ages 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Under  20 

20-29 

(1) 
14 
28 
26 
18 
5 
4 
3 
2 

0 
14 
29 
25 
17 
6 
4 
3 
2 

0 

17 
34 
24 
15 
3 
4 
1 
2 

G) 
13 
24 
28 
19 
7 
4 
3 
2 

(0 
16 
34 
24 
18 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
23 
30 
25 
13 
4 
2 

1 
23 
32 
21 

14 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1 

26 

31 

24 

12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(') 
21 
26 
27 
16 
4 
3 
2 
1 

1 
28 

30-39  

34 

40-49     

21 

50-59 

12 

60-64  

2 

65-69  

1 

70-74 

1 

75  or  older 

(0 

»  0.50  percent  or  less. 

Relief  families  included  a  larger  proportion  of  the  older  married 
men  and  women  than  did  nonrelief.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  hus- 
bands in  the  rehef  group  and  13  percent  of  those  in  the  nonrelief  group 
were  60  or  older.  The  relative  number  of  wives  of  this  age  in  the 
two  groups  was  10  and  8  percent,  respectively  (table  117). 

Cities  differ  in  the  age  composition  of  their  population.  Those  in 
areas  newly  settled  or  growing  rapidly  because  of  the  development  of 
new  enterprises  usually  have  a  younger  population  than  is  found  in 
long-settled  commimities  of  the  same  size  with  no  business  booms 
attracting  newcomers.  The  older  families  with  homes  and  estab- 
lished business  connections  are  reluctant  to  leave  what  security  they 
have;  the  yoimger  less  firmly  rooted  families  are  more  willing  to  try 
the  unlvnown.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  IQamath  FaUs, 
w^hich  had  more  than  tripled  its  population  from  1920  to  1930  had 
relatively  fewer  families  in  which  the  husband  w^as  60  or  older  than 
did  any  of  the  other  cities.  In  that  city,  8  percent  of  the  husbands 
in  the  relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined  were  in  this  older  group, 
w'hile  in  Astoria  there  were  10  percent,  in  Olympia,  15,  and  in  Eugene, 
16  percent. 

Households 

The  household  is  a  more  inclusive  group  than  the  family,  since  it 
contains  not  only  family  members  but  also  any  of  the  following  per- 
sons: Roomers,  with  or  without  board;  boarders  without  rooms; 
tourists  and  transients;  paid  help  living  in;  and  overnight  guests. 
(See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  these  terms.) 

More  than  half  of  the  families  reported  that  they  furnished  lodging 
to  persons  outside  the  economic  family  for  one  or  more  nights  duriag 
the  report  year  (table  4),  Apparently  guest  rooms,  convertible  studio 
couches  and  davenports,  and  other  facilities  for  keeping  guests  or  other 
persons  overnight  still  are  needed,  even  though  the  modern  family 
may  shelter  fewer  such  persons  and  for  shorter  periods  than  did  fam- 
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ilies  several  decades  ago.  Of  the  1,655  families  having  persons  other 
than  family  members  in  their  households,  only  22  reported  boarders 
without  rooms.  For  all  other  nonfamily  members  of  the  household, 
sleeping  accommodations  of  some  sort  had  to  be  provided,  for  varying 
periods  (table  126). 

Overnight  guests  were  reported  by  almost  three  times  as  many 
families  as  had  roomers  or  paid  help  living  in  the  family  home.  Forty- 
six  percent  of  the  families  in  the  four-city  group  had  guests  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  Some  guests  staj^ed  only  overnight;  but  some, 
probably  relatives,  must  have  stayed  for  protracted  visits  since  an 
average  of  about  8.3  guest-weeks  per  reporting  family  was  found. 
The  percentage  of  families  having  guests  and  the  number  of  guest- 
weeks  reported  varied  somewhat  with  economic  status.  Fewer  than 
one-third  of  the  relief  families  had  guests  and  their  period  of  visiting 
averaged  5.7  guest-weeks  for  each  family  having  such  visitors  during 
the  year.  Among  nonrelief  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over, 
more  than  one-half  reported  guests,  some  of  whom  stayed  sufficiently 
long  that  the  average  rose  to  more  than  10  guest-weeks  per  family 
(table  126). 

Table  4. — Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  percentage  ^ 
of  families  having  'persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic 
family  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by  relief  status  and  in- 
come, Pacific  small  cities  comibined,  1935-S6 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Families  having  in  the  household  nonfamily 
members  of  specified  types  2 

Relief  status  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Any  nonfamily 
members 

Roomers  and  boarders 

Average 
nonfamily 
members  3 

All  types 

Sons  and 
daughters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  families  <         

Number 
3,029 

Number 
1,655 

Percent 
55 

Number 
321 

Percent 
11 

Number 

77 

Percent 
3 

Number 
0.40 

Relief  families                 -        

318 
2,711 

123 
1,532 

39 

57 

27 
294 

8 
11 

4 
73 

1 
3 

.43 

Nonrelief  families 

.41 

0-999               

421 
698 
657 
619 
316 

198 
390 
369 
361 
214 

47 
56 
56 
58 
68 

62 
71 
70 
59 
32 

15 
10 
11 
10 
10 

14 
15 
13 
23 
8 

3 
2 
2 
4 
3 

.48 

1,000-1,499 

.33 

1,500-1,999 

.38 

2,000-2,999  

.40 

3,000  and  over 

.59 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

2  Nonfamily  members  include:  Roomers  and/or  boarders,  whether  sons  and  daughters  or  others,  tourists 
and  transients;  paid  help  living  in;  overnight  guests.  See  table  126  for  counts  of  families  having  paid  help 
and  overnight  guests  in  the  household,  and  for^details  as  to  roomers  and  boarders. 

'  Year-equivalent  persons:  This  figure  is  computed  for  each  family  by  dividing  by  52  the  total  number  of 
weeks  of  residence  in  the  household  for  all  persons  not  members  of  the  economic  family.  Averages  are  based 
on  the  number  of  families  that  reported  weeks  of  household  membership  of  nonfamily  members.  The 
counts  in  column  3  represent  the  families  that  reported  having  in  the  household  any  nonfamily  members; 
a  few  of  these  families  failed  to  report  the  weeks  of  membership. 

<  2  nonrelief  families  in  the  combined  cities  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses 
and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income.  These  families  are  excluded  from  this  and  subsequent 
tables  imless  otherwise  indicated. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  families  had  roomers,  boarders,  and  tourists 
or  other  transients  in  the  household  on  a  paying  basis. ^    Very  few, 

*  Families  that  had  the  equivalent  of  more  than  10  roomers  for  the  year  were  not  included  in  the  study . 
(See  Glossary,  Roomer,  roomer-year.) 
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only  8  of  the  321  families  having  such  persons  in  the  household,  kept 
transients  in  their  homes.  The  great  majority  rented  rooms  and 
kept  them  sufficiently  well  filled  that  they  averaged  about  one  roomer- 
year  apiece.  Apparently,  persons  renting  rooms  wanted  one  or  more 
meals  a  day  served  to  them;  more  than  twice  as  many  families  had 
roomers  with  board  as  had  roomers  to  whom  no  meals  were  furnished. 
The  proportion  of  nonrelief  families  that  had  roomers  and  boarders 
was  highest  in  the  income  group  below  $1,000  where  it  reached  15 
percent. 

Sons  and  daughters  living  at  home  on  a  roomer-boarder  basis  were 
found  in  only  77  of  the  3,029  families  in  the  four-city  group.  Ap- 
parently it  is  far  more  customary  for  breadwinning  sons  and  daughters 
remaining  in  the  family  home  to  pool  their  earnings  with  those  of  their 
families  than  to  become  financially  independent.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that,  among  nonrelief  families,  the  average 
earnings  of  sons,  daughters,  and  others  (not  husband  or  wife)  who 
were  members  of  the  economic  family  were  only  $356  apiece  for  the 
year  (table  13).^ 

Paid  help  living  in  the  household  was  reported  by  only  7  percent  of 
the  families.  Many  of  these  families  must  have  employed  such  house- 
hold help  for  only  a  few  months,  since  the  average  for  the  reporting 
group  was  one-half  employee-year  per  family. 

Family  Income 

Income  Levels  of  All  Small-City  Families 

Definition  of  Income 

The  income  of  the  city  family,  as  defined  for  this  study,  includes 
not  only  its  net  money  income  but  also  the  net  value  of  occupancy 
of  an  owned  home  or  a  home  furnished  rent  free  as  pay  for  the  work 
of  some  family  member.^  This  adjustment  of  the  incomes  of  families 
owning  homes  or  receiving  rent  as  pay  placed  them  in  the  same  poten- 
tial consumption  class  as  renters  having  higher  money  incomes. 
Without  such  an  adjustment,  the  home-owning  family  with  a  $1,000 
money  income  could  have  had  a  higher  level  of  living  than  a  home- 
renting  famijy  with  the  same  amount  of  money  but  paying  monthly 
bills  for  shelter. 

A  family's  net  money  income  is  made  up  of  the  net  earnings  of  its 
members,  whether  employed  by  others  or  in  business  for  themselves,^ 
of  net  family  earnings  from  keeping  roomers  and  boarders,  and  of 
other  money  income  as  interest,  dividends,  and  rents  from  property. 

5  An  additional  item  of  income  value  of  home-produced  food,  is  included  in  computing  the  total  income 
of  village  families;  however,  this  item  was  not  included  in  the  incomes  of  city  families  because  they  have 
so  little  home-produced  food.  In  each  of  the  four  cities  the  average  value  of  home-produced  food  for  the 
year  for  all  families  was  less  than  $15  (table  115). 

6  In  determining  net  earnings  for  the  family  schedule  income  analysis,  deductions  were  not  made  of  expense 
for  business  use  of  family  car,  for  union  dues,  and  for  some  other  minor  occupational  items.  See  Method- 
ology, table  186,  for  method  of  computing  income  for  the  income  sample  and  the  consumption  sample. 
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Income   Levels  of  Native-White^  Unbroken    Families  (Eligible,  Relief  and 

Nonrelief  Combined) 

Median  income 

Median  family  income,  that  dividing  line  between  the  more  well- 
to-do  half  of  the  families  and  the  half  less  fortunate  financially,  was 
$1,555  for  the  native-white,  unbroken  families  in  the  four  cities 
combined.  Had  all  families — the  broken,  foreign-bom,  one-person 
families  and  others  excluded  from  the  study  as  ineligible — been 
counted,  the  median  would  have  been  even  lower.  (See  Methodology, 
The  Income  Sample,  Eligibility  Requirements.)  In  the  group  of 
families  below  the  median  were  those  that  had  received  reUef  at  any 
time  during  the  year.'^ 

The  four  cities  reported  similar  median  family  incomes  despite 
their  dissimilarities  in  many  other  respects,  "svith  the  highest  median 
only  $80  above  the  lowest,  as  follows: 

Median  incomes  of  eligible  relief  and 

nonrelief  families :  city 

$1,617 Klamath  FaUs,  Oreg. 

$1,581 Astoria,  Oreg. 

$1,539 Eugene,  Oreg. 

$1,537 Olympia,  Wash. 

These  medians  and  the  distribution  of  families  by  income,  which 
follows,  depict  with  fair  accuracy  the  income  levels  of  the  native- 
born,  white,  unbroken  families,  both  self-supporting  and  on  relief, 
eligible  for  the  study.  An  analysis  of  the  samples  from  each  of  the 
cities  indicates  that  they  are  representative  of  all  eligible  income  and 
occupational  groups.  The  question  of  bias,  whether  there  was  any 
tendency  for  the  famiUes  unsuccessfully  interviewed  to  be  concen- 
trated in  one  socioeconomic  group  was  of  special  concern.  Available 
information  indicated  that  such  nonreporting  families  tended  to  be 
distributed  with  sufficient  uniformity  throughout  all  income  and 
occupational  groups  that  their  omission  did  not  materially  affect 
results.     (See  p.  362  for  a  more  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  sample.) 

There  is  evidence  that  the  median  income  in  these  four  cities  was 
higher  than  in  the  majority  of  cities  of  the  same  size  in.  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  description  of  the  communities  (p.  5)  showed  the 
importance  of  the  State  university  in  Eugene  and  the  State  adminis- 
trative offices  in  Olympia,  the  rapid  economic  growth  of  EUamath 
Falls,  and  the  large  population  of  foreign-born  in  Astoria.  The  de- 
scriptive facts  would  indicate  that  these  cities  were  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances which  would  give  rise  to  relatively  high  incomes  among 
the  native-white  families.  Moreover,  table  108  makes  it  possible 
to  compare  the  magnitudes  of  these  median  incomes  mth  those  of 
15  other  small  cities  in  which  the  study  of  consumer  purchases  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  duriag  1936.  The  four 
Pacific  cities  rank  highest  mth  respect  both  to  median  income  of  all 
eligible  native-white  families,  and  to  that  of  nonrehef  families.  Thus 
the  families  studied  in  these  four  Pacific  communities  were  as  a  group 
on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  of  economic  well-being  than  the  families 
in  small  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"  This  and  other  medians  for  relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined  were  computed  on  the  assumption  that 
all  relief  families  had  incomes  below  the  median.  Data  available  concerning  their  incomes  substantially 
support  this  assumption. 
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Income  distribution 

Even  when  earnings  of  all  family  members  and  all  money  income 
from  other  sources  were  pooled  and  the  value  of  the  occupancy  of  an 
owned  home  was  added,  the  incomes  of  only  30  percent  of  the  native- 
white,  unbroken  families  (relief  and  nonrelief  combined)  in  the  four 
cities  reached  the  $2,000  mark,  or  went  above  it.  Only  10  percent  of 
the  families  had  as  much  as  $3,000  (table  5). 

Table    5. — Family   income:  Number   of  families   and   percentage   distribution   by 
relief  status  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Eelief  status   and 
family     income 
class  (dollars) 

Combined 
cities  1 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Greg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Number 
3,029 

Percent 
100 

Number 
1,062 

Percent 
100 

Number 
381 

Percent 
100 

Number 
2,406 

Percent 
100 

Number 
772 

Percent 
100 

Relief  families 

Nonrelief  families . . 

318 
2,711 

10 
90 

145 
917 

14 

86 

37 
344 

10 
90 

236 
2,170 

10 
90 

54 
718 

93 

0-249 

20 
48 
128 
225 
374 
324 
350 
307 
248 
181 
190 
129 
71 
116 

1 
2 

4 

7 

13 

11 

12 

10 

8 

6 

6 

4 

2 

4 

6 

14 

47 

68 

126 

106 

130 

102 

97 

60 

67 

39 

19 

36 

1 

1 
4 
6 
12 
10 
12 
10 
9 
6 
6 
4 
2 
3 

3 

4 
10 
26 
48 
48 
45 
52 
28 
20 
21 
16 

6 
17 

1 
1 
3 
7 
12 
12 
12 
14 

5 
6 
4 
2 
4 

18 
44 
126 
186 
299 
253 
262 
238 
205 
134 
159 
104 
57 
85 

1 
2 
5 
8 
12 
10 
10 
10 
9 
6 
7 
4 
2 
4 

5 

16 
26 
60 
100 
81 
94 
88 
61 
51 
53 
30 
17 
36 

1 

250-499  .  . 

2 

600-749 

3 

750-999 

8 

1,000-1,249 

12,50-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  2. 

13 

10 
12 
11 
8 
7 
7 
4 
2 
5 

1  Represents  a  50-percent  sample  from  each  of  the  4  cities  and  therefore  does  not  include  all  families  that 
are  shown  for  individual  cities.  See  Methodology  (p.  355)  for  description  of  the  method  used  in  combining 
samples  from  the  4  cities. 

2  Largest  income  reported:  Combined  cities,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000;  Olympia,  between  $7,500  and 
$10,000;  Astoria,  between  $5,000  and  $7,500;  Eugene,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000;  Klamath  Falls,  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000. 


In  reading  table  5,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  relief  families  were  not 
distributed  by  income,  because  of  the  incomplete  income  data  obtained 
from  them.  Hence  the  number  of  all  families  (relief  and  nonrelief 
combined)  in  each  of  the  lower-income  classes  cannot  be  given.  The 
percentage  of  famihes  in  each  of  the  lower-income  classes,  as  sho^vn  in 
this  table,  includes  nonrelief  families  only,  and  therefore,  understates 
the  numerical  importance  of  these  low-income  groups.  However, 
available  data  indicate  that  the  incomes  of  relief  famihes  were  below 
$1,500.  The  percentage  of  nonrelief  families  in  each  of  the  income 
classes  of  $1,500  and  above,  therefore,  represents  the  proportion  of 
all  native-white,  unbroken  families  at  these  income  levels. 

The  four  cities  differed  in  the  proportion  of  families  having  incomes 
of  $2,000  or  more.  In  Klamath  Falls,  33  percent  of  the  families  were 
at  this  upper  level,  as  contrasted  with  28  percent  in  Astoria.  The 
fact  that  Astoria  ranked  lowest  in  percentage  of  families  at  this  upper 
end  of  the  income  scale  while  it  ranked  second  in  median  income  is 
explained  by  the  greater  concentration  of  families  in  the  income  class 
$1,500-$1,999  in  this  city  than  in  any  of  the  others. 
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Estimates    of    Median    Income   of   a!!    Families    (Eligible    and    Ineligible, 
Relief  and  Nonrelief  Combined) 

Exclusion  of  foreign-born,  broken,  colored,  one-person,  and  other 
ineligible  families  from  the  study  resulted  in  a  sample  that  was  not 
representative  of  the  entire  population  of  a  community.  To  estimate 
the  differences  introduced  by  this  exclusion,  supplementary  informa- 
tion was  obtained  concerning  the  ineligible  groups. 

The  incomes  of  such  families  were  found  to  be  substantially  lower 
than  those  of  native-white,  unbroken  families  eligible  for  the  study. 
Hence,  when  the  median  income  of  all  families,  eligible  and  ineligible, 
was  estimated  for  each  city,  it  ranged  from  $237  to  $311  below  the 
median  based  on  eligible  families  only. 

Estimated  median  income  of  all  eligible 

and  ineligible  families:  ^^^v 

$1,380 Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

$1,300 Eugene,  Oreg. 

$1,270 Astoria,  Oreg. 

$1,230 Olympia,  Wash. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  these  medians  for  all  families 
are  estimates,  and  are  in  no  sense  as  reliable  as  the  median  income 
figures  for  the  more  restricted  groups  of  eligible  families  studied. 
These  estimates  are  given  merely  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  median  income  of  the  families  studied  should  be  reduced  to 
depict  the  well-being  of  all  families  in  each  community. 

Astoria,  which  ranked  second  in  size  of  median  income  of  the  fami- 
lies studied,  fell  to  third  place  when  the  median  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  estimated.  This  change  was  due  to  the  larger  percentage  of 
foreign-born  in  this  city  than  in  the  other  three. 

Income    Levels   of   Native-White,  Unbroken    Families  (Eligible,  Nonrelief) 

Median  income 

Self-supporting  families  (families  that  had  received  no  relief  during 
the  year)  comprised  about  90  percent  of  the  native-white,  unbroken 
families  in  the  four  cities.  As  would  be  expected,  the  median  income 
of  this  group  was  higher  than  that  of  the  rehef  and  nonrelief  families 
combined,  $1,669  as  com^pared  with  $1,555.  The  middle  half  of  the 
nonrelief  families  had  incomes  between  $1,172  and  $2,263. 

The  four  cities  showed  even  greater  similarity  in  their  median  in- 
comes for  nonrelief  families  than  in  medians  for  these  families  and  the 
relief  group  combined.  The  highest  median  was  only  $37  above  the 
lowest. 

Median  incomes  of  eligible  nonrelief 
families  studied:  ^^^v 

$1,689 Klamath  FaUs,  Oreg. 

$1,683 Astoria,  Oreg. 

$1,676 Olympia,  Wash. 

$1,652 Eugene,  Oreg. 

Olympia,  where  the  percentage  of  relief  families  in  the  sample  studied 
was  the  highest  of  the  four  cities,  showed  the  greatest  difference 
between  median  income  of  nonrelief  families  and  the  median  for  relief 
and  nonrelief  combined.^ 

8  These  medians,  based  only  on  the  incomes  of  the  eligible  families  furnishing  schedules,  are  higher  than 
the  medians  for  all  nonrelief  families  including  the  foreign-bom,  one-person,  and  other  ineligibles.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  median  incomes  of  all  nonrelief  families  regardless  of  eligibility,  for  each  of  the  four  cities  is  given 
on  p.  365. 
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Income  distribution 

Wtieii  only  self-supporting  families  are  considered,  the  proportion 
with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more  rises  to  35  percent  of  the  four-city 
group.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  families  fell  in  the  income 
class  $1,500-$!, 999.  But  eyen  with  the  relief  group  excluded,  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  self-supporting  families  fell  below  the  $1,500 
Kne  (table  22). 

Inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  income  among  these  city  families, 
and  consequent  concentration  of  an  undue  share  of  buying  power  in 
the  families  with  higher  incomes,  are  indicated  by  figure  3.     Thus  4 


1,000-1,499  1,500-1,999         2,000-2,499         2,500-2,999 

INCOME   CLASS     f DOLLARS  ) 


4,000  AND  OVER 


Figure  3. — Incomes  of  nonrelief  families:  Percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief 
families  and  of  aggregate  income  of  nonrelief  families  classified  by  income, 
Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36. 

percent  of  the  families  at  the  top  of  this  income  ladder,  haying  $4,000 
or  more,  receiyed  13  percent  of  the  aggregate  income,  while  16  percent 
of  the  families  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  (mcomes  of  less  than  $1,000) 
had  only  6  percent  of  the  aggregate  income  to  meet  their  needs. 

Howeyer,  this  does  not  mean  that  markets  for  consmner  goods  and 
seryices  are  confined  largely  to  the  well-to-do.  Families  in  the  income 
class  $1,000-$1,999,  comprising  about  half  of  the  nonrelief  group, 
had  almost  40  percent  of  the  group's  buying  power.  Thus,  they  pro- 
yide  a  market  for  the  kinds  of  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  other  con- 
sumption goods  and  seryices  they  use,  which  is  only  a  little  less  im- 
portant, from  the  standpoint  of  potential  dollar  purchases,  than  the 
market  proyided  by  the  famihes  in  the  class  $2,000-$3,999  that  had 
42  percent  of  the  aggregate  buying  power. 

Size  of  Family  by  Income  Level  (Nonrelief  Families) 

As  incomes  rose,  among  the  nonrelief  families,  the  ayerge  number  of 
persons  to  be  supported  by  the  income  increased  also.  Families 
wdth  incomes  under  $250  ayeraged  2.8  persons;  those  with  incomes  of 
$4,000   or  more   ayeraged   3.9   persons    (table    110).     Howeyer,   the 
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increase  in  number  of  persons  to  be  provided  for  was  less,  proportion- 
ately, than  the  increase  in  funds  for  family  living,  so  that  families  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale  had  a  higher  potential  consumption 
per  capita  than  those  at  the  lower  end. 

The  larger  average  family  size  in  the  higher-income  classes  came  for 
the  most  part  in  the  number  of  persons  aged  16  or  over,  which  rose 
from  an  average  of  0.2  person  in  the  lowest  class  to  an  average  of 
0.9  in  the  highest.  The  average  number  of  children  under  16"  was 
higher  in  the  center  of  the  income  range  than  at  the  extremes,  being 
0.6  at  the  lowest  level,  1.0  in  the  $1,500-$1,749  class,  0.7  in  the 
$3,500-$3,999  class,  and  0.9  in  the  highest  class.  ^Thus,  the  burden 
of  support  of  children  was  greater  at  intermediate-income  levels  than 
at  the  extremes;  but  the  average  number  of  potential  earners  other 
than  husband  and  wife  increased  steadily,  being  more  than  fourfold 
greater  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale.  Because  the 
make-up  of  the  family  was  related  to  the  amoimt  and  source  of  its 
income  and  the  level  of  living  that  income  provided,  special  analyses 
of  income  and  expenditure  patterns  of  families  of  different  size  and 
composition  are  presented  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

Sources  of  Income  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Money  and  Nonmoney  Income 

The  relative  importance  of  the  three  components  of  family  income — 
net  money  earnings,  money  income  from  sources  other  than  earnings 
such  as  investments  and  cash  gifts,  and  nonmoney  income  from  hous- 
ing— tells  much  as  to  how  families  are  meeting  their  problems  of 
support  and  financial  security.  Such  basic  facts  indicate  the  extent 
to^which  they  depend  on  current  earnings  of  breadwinners  to  meet 
Hying  expenses  and  what  financial  help  they  receive  from  other 
incom_e. 

Money  income  from  earnings  and  other  sources  averaged  $1,784 
for  white  nonrelief  families  in  the  four-city  group,  and  accounted  for 
95  percent  of  their  total  net  income.  Nonmoney  income  from  hous- 
ing had  an  average  value  of  only  $92  for  all  families.  The  four  cities 
resembled  each  other  in  the  relative  importance  of  money  income, 
which  constituted  94  to  96  percent  of  total  income.  However,  average 
receipts  of  money  income  varied  from  $1,740  in  Olympia  to  $1,831  in 
Klamath  Falls  (table  111). 

Only  about  1  family  in  each  500  in  the  4-city  group  had  no  money 
income  at  all  during  the  year  (table  6).  These  families  without  net 
money  income  fell  in  the  lowest  income  class,  under  $250,  in  all  cities 
except  Eugene,  where  they  also  constituted  a  small  proportion  of  the 
next  higher  income  class,  $250-$499.  That  families  can  remain  off 
the  rehef  rolls  without  money  income  is  due,  of  course,  to  their  use  of 
credit  and  of  accumulated  capital.  When  incomes  were  matched 
against  expenditures  for  living,  it  was  found  that  families  in  the 
income  class  $250-$499  had  spent  an  average  of  $664  for  maintenance. 
As  a  result  they  had  reduced  their  net  worth  by  an  average  of  $338  for 
the  group,  obtained  by  withdrawals  from  savings  and  by  incurring 
debts. 
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Earnings 

Earnings  determined  the  economic  status  of  most  of  the  families 
in  these  four  cities,  since  they  were  90  percent  of  their  total  income. 
For  somewhat  more  than  the  middle  half  of  the  families,  those  having 
incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,250,  earnings  were  of  even  more  im- 
portance, averaging  92  or  93  percent  of  income  for  the  year.  Below 
the  $l,000-income  line,  where  many  of  the  older  families  were  con- 
centrated, earnings  varied  from  68  to  88  percent  of  total  income  in 
the  four  $250-income  classes.  As  many  as  40  percent  of  the  families 
in  the  lowest  income  class  had  no  mxoney  earnings;  but  after  the 
$750-income  line  was  reached,  95  percent  or  more  reported  net  money 
receipts  from  breadwinning  members. 

Above  the  $2,250-income  line,  earnings  declined  a  little  in  im- 
portance, so  that  they  were  only  85  percent  of  the  total  receipts  of 
the  highest  income  group.  This  was  not  due  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  families  having  earnings;  98  percent  still  reported  returns 
from  breadwinners.  But  the  proportion  of  family  income  received 
from  investments  increased,  rising  to  10  percent  whereas  it  had  been 
only  2  or  3  percent  in  the  intermediate-income  groups. 

The  importance  of  earnings  was  approximately  the  same  in  each 
of  the  four  cities.  They  made  up  92  percent  of  total  family  income  in 
Astoria  and  Klamath  Falls,  and  90  percent  in  Olympia  and  Eugene. 

Money  Income  Other  Than  Earnings 

Money  from  sources  other  than  earnings,  such  as  interest  and 
dividends,  returns  from  real  estate  other  than  owned  home,  pensions, 
and  cash  gifts  used  for  living  expenses,  did  not  play  an  important  part 
in  building  up  family  income  in  the  four-city  group,  averaging  only 
$88,  or  5  percent  of  the  total.  Families  in  Eugene  reported  an  average 
of  $98  from  such  sources,  a  figure  higher  by  $30  than  the  average 
reported  by  families  in  Klamath  Falls.  Astoria  and  Olympia  fell 
between  these  extremes;  families  in  the  former  city  would  have  re- 
ceived $75  each  and  families  in  the  latter  $76  each,  had  aggregate 
money  income  other  than  earnings  been  divided  equally  among 
them  (table  7). 

The  unimportance  of  such  receipts  when  averaged  for  all  families 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  were  enjoyed  by  only  27  percent 
of  the  group.  These  figures  indicate  that  despite  the  much  publicized 
statements  in  regard  to  dispersion  of  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
the  percentage  of  families  having  income-yielding  investments  is  not 
large.  Among  the  fortunate  families  having  such  income,  average 
receipts  were  $330. 

Well-to-do  families  fared  considerably  better  than  did  the  low- 
income  group  in  the  matter  of  money  income  other  than  earnings. 
Average  income  from  such  sources  amounted  to  $570  for  the  highest- 
income  class  and  ranged  downward  to  $18  for  families  in  the  lowest. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  greater  amounts  coming  to  the  well-to-do 
than  to  the  poor,  though  the  averages  were  also  afi^ected  by  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  group  having  such  income. 
The  percentage  of  recipients  i-anged  from  38  to  20  at  the  upper  and 
lower  extremes  of  the  income  scale  and  fluctuated  in  the  intermediate 
income  classes.      The  highest  proportion   of   families   having  such 
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income,  44  percent,  was  found  in  the  income  class  $250-$499,  but 
many  of  these  families  must  have  received  only  small  amounts,  as 
the  average  for  all  families  from  this  source  was  only  $63  (table  6). 

Rents  from  real  estate  other  than  an  owned  home,  and  interest  and 
dividends  from  loans,  bonds,  and  stocks,  were  the  two  main  sources 
of  money  income  other  than  earnings.  The  number  of  these  small- 
city  families  having  net  income  from  real  estate  was  about  the  same 
as  the  number  reporting  interest  and  dividends,  10  and  9  percent, 
respectively  (table  114).  Six  percent  reported  cash  gifts  for  current 
use  and  5  percent  pensions  and  annuities.  (See  Glossary  for  definitions 
of  these  terms.) 

Table  7.- — Sources  of  family  income:  ^  Average  ^  amount  and  percentage  ^  of  income 
derived  from  specified  sources,  and  average  ^  amount  of  business  losses,  Pacific 
small  cities  cornbined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Total 
family 
income 

Money  income  from— 

Busi- 
ness 
losses 

Non- 
money 
income 

Distribution  of  total  income 

State  and  city 

All 
sources 
(net)  * 

Earn- 
ings 

other 
sources 

Money  income  from— 

Non- 

All 
sources 

(net)  i 

Earn- 
ings 

Other 
sources 

in- 
come 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Combined  cities 

Washington^  Olympia.. 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon ,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls, 

Dollars 
1,876 
1,848 
1,884 
1,839 
1,919 

Dollars 

1,784 
1,740 
1,804 
1,749 
1,831 

Dollars 
1.699 
1,667 
1,733 
1,653 
1,765 

Dollars 
88 
76 
75 
98 
68 

Dollars 
3 
3 

4 
2 
2 

Dollars 
92 
108 
80 
90 
88 

Percent 
95 
94 
96 
95 
96 

Percent 
90 
90 
92 
90 
92 

Percent 
5 
4 
4 

5 
4 

Percent 
5 
6 
4 
5 
4 

1  See  table  6  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  locality. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  average  family  income  for  each  locality,  column  2. 

<  The  sum  of  earnings  and  money  income  from  other  sources,  with  business  losses  deducted. 

Since  average  money  income  of  all  families  from  sources  other  than 
earnings  was  only  $88  apiece,  it  is  not  surprising  that  average  rents 
from  property  were  but  $31;  average  interest  and  dividends,  $27; 
pensions  and  annuities,  $18;  gifts,  $7;  and  other  such  income,  $5  per 
family.  However,  many  of  the  families  that  had  such  income  must 
have  made  sizable  entries  in  their  account  books  since  their  average 
receipts  were  as  follows: 

Average  receipts  of  families 
having  income  from 
Source:                                                                                                                     specified  sources 
All  money  income  other  than  earnings $330 

Pensions,  annuities 397 

Profits 370 

Rents 306 

Interest,  dividends 301 

Cash  gifts  used  for  living  expenses 110 

Other 136 


Nonmoney  Income  From  Housing 

Homes  were  owned  by  almost  one-half  of  the  nonrelief  families  in 
the  four  cities.  But  after  interest,  taxes,  repairs,  and  other  operating 
expenses  were  deducted  from  the  owners'  estimates  of  rental  value  of 
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these  homes,  the  net  value  of  occupancy  during  the  year  was  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  picture  of  total  income  of  all  families  in  the  four- 
city  group.  It  averaged  only  $89  per  family,  or  5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  income.  (See  Glossary,  Nonmoney  income,  occupancy  of 
owned  homes,  for  method  of  computation  of  such  imputed  income.) 
Only  41  families,  or  2  percent,  received  rent-free  living  quarters  as 
part  or  total  payment  of  wages  or  salary  of  some  family  member 
(table  6).  ^ 

The  proportion  of  families  having  nonmoney  income  from  owned 
homes  tended  to  be  higher  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
income  range.  Among  families  under  the  $250  income  line,  35  percent 
had  such  income;  in  the  next  higher  class,  44  percent;  at  the  $1,000- 
$1,249  level,  28  percent.  From  this  point,  however,  the  proportion 
increased,  rising  to  more  than  50  percent  of  the  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,250  or  more. 

The  value  of  nonmoney  income  received  from  occupancy  of  owned 
home  rose,  too,  from  an  average  of  $38  apiece  for  all  families  in  the 
lowest-income  class  to  $271  apiece  for  those  in  the  highest.  Averages 
based  on  families  owning  homes  were  considerably  higher.  All  home 
owners,  for  example,  received  an  average  of  $198  in  nonmoney  income 
as  a  return  on  their  investments  in  their  homes;  home  owners  in  the 
lowest-income  class  averaged  $95  and  those  in  the  highest-income  class 
averaged  $366.  ^ 

Families  o^vning  their  homes  free  of  mortgage  tended  to  have  larger 
net  incomes  from  housing  than  did  those  at  corresponding  income 
levels  that  paid  interest  on  m^ortgages  (table  148).  This  would  be 
expected  since  the  amount  of  nonmoney  income  from  owned  homes 
depends  on  the  difference  between  gross  rental  value  and  the  expenses 
for  interest,  taxes,  and  the  like. 

The  three  Oregon  cities  had  similar  proportions  of  families  reporting 
nonmoney  income  from  housing;  the  percentages  ranged  from  39  to  44. 
Average  amounts  of  such  income  also  were  similar,  ranging  from  $76  to 
$88  per  family,  when  apportioned  to  all  families.  In  the  Washington 
city,  Olympia,  the  proportion  of  families  with  net  imputed  income  from 
owned  home  was  56  percent,  and  average  nonmoney  income  of  all 
families  from  this  source  was  $106  each  (table  111). 


NctB 


usiness  Losses 


Net  business  losses  represent  only  a  part  of  the  unsuccessful  business 
activities  of  family  members,  including  deficits  from  ownership  of 
property.  Losses  were  entered  on  the  schedule  only  when  they 
represented  a  net  deficit  resulting  from  business  operations  within  a 
specific  field,  as  real  estate  ownership  or  operation  of  a  store.  Thus, 
if  a  family  owned  two  rental  properties  and  lost  money  on  only  one,  a 
loss  entry  would  have  appeared  on  the  schedule  only  if  the  net  deficit 
on  the  one  exceeded  the  net  income  from  the  other.  The  count  of 
families  having  losses,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the  total  number 
having  some  unsuccessful  enterprise  during  the  year.  Nor  does  it 
include  those  who  lost  through  depreciation  in  the  value  of  real  estate, 
stocks,  and  other  holdings  bought  before  the  report  year. 

The  most  commonly  reported  source  of  such  losses  was  real  estate 
(other  than  the  occupied  owned  home),  which  either  yielded  no  income 
or  an  income  insufficient  to  cover  taxes  and  other  expenses  of  main- 
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tenance.     Another  source  was  the  resale,  at  less  than  purchase  price, 
of  stocks  or  other  property  purchased  during  the  year. 

Only  about  2  percent  of  the  families  in  the  four  Pacific  coast  small ' 
cities  reported  business  losses,^  and  as  a  result,  average  losses  for  all 
families  amounted  to  only  $3  each.  However,  some  individual  losses 
must  have  been  heavy,  since  they  averaged  about  $140  for  the  famihes 
that  incurred  them  (table  6).  Business  losses  occurred  irregularly 
among  income  and  occupational  groups  and  the  total  number  of 
families  incurring  them  w^as  too  small  to  warrant  any  generalizations 
regarding  their  relation  either  to  income  or  to  family  occupation. 

Responsibility  for  Family  Support  (Nonrelief  Families) 

individual  and  Family  Earnings 

Attempts  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  wages  by  the  amount  needed 
to  maintain  a  family  of  four  at  an  adequate  level  of  living  often  have 
been  countered  wdth  the  contention  that  few  families  have  but  one 
earner  and  many  w^orkers  therefore  carry  only  half  or  less  of  the  burden 
of  family  support.  Studies  of  wages  and  wage-rates  have  been 
numerous,  but  few  have  analyzed  income  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
family.  The  census  of  1930  classified  families  according  to  the 
number  of  members  gainfully  occupied;  but  it  did  not  tell  how  much 
they  earned  nor  their  family  status  (whether  they  w^ere  husbands, 
wives,  sons,  or  daughters).  The  number  of  families  in  which  the 
homemaker  was  a  breadwinner  is  reported,  but  information  is  not 
given  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  she  was  the  only  earner. 
The  interest  in  family  income  and  earners,  of  course,  is  not  limited 
solely  to  those  concerned  with  wage  levels.  Information  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Nation's  families  are  supported  is  necessary  for  any 
plan  for  the  general  welfare.  Hence  the  portion  of  the  consumer 
purchases  study  dealing  with  family  incom^e  was  planned  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  furnishing  facts  concerning  the  income  provided 
by  family  members. 

Families  furnishing  information  concerning  their  incomes  were 
asked  to  tell  who  earned  and  how  much.  Usually  they  reported 
wages,  salaries,  and  net  gains  of  family  members  in  business  for 
themselves;  sometimes  they  reported  earnings  from  a  business  con- 
ducted by  two  or  more  persons  rather  than  by  one,  as  when  a  husband 
and  wife  were  partners  in  a  retail  store.  Net  returns  from  such  a 
business  were  allocated  equally  to  the  partners,  unless  the  family 
indicated  that  they  should  be  divided  otherwise.  Thus,  all  earnings 
were  attributed  to  some  family  member,  except  the  net  receipts  from 
keeping  roomers  and  boarders,  w^hich  were  recorded  as  from  a  family 
undertaking.  ^° 

According  to  this  procedure  of  recording  earnings,  a  person  was 
classed  as  an  earner  no  matter  how  little  he  made  or  how  brief  the 
period  of  his  employment.  No  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  term  earner  to  persons  working  for  a  definite  number  of  full-time 
days  or  earning  a  specific  amount.     A  person  classed  as  an  earner  in 

»  Two  families  whose  business  losses  were  in  excess  of  all  money  and  nonmoney  income  from  any  source, 
have  been  excluded  from  all  analyses  save  those  concerning  family  type  and  some  relating  to  age. 

1°  In  addition  to  the  net  receipts  from  keeping  roomers  and  boarders,  there  were  occasional  instances  of 
small  money  earnings  from  several  persons  that  were  not  allocated  to  individuals  because  they  amounted  to 
only  a  few  dollars  per  person,  as  earnings  of  $5  for  the  year  reported  for  several  children.  These  unallocated 
earnings  were  neghgible,  averaging  less  than  50  cents  apiece  for  all  families. 
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this  study,  therefore,  might  or  might  not  have  been  classed  as  ''gain- 
fully occupied"  according  to  the  census.  Since  income  from  roomers 
and  boarders  was  not  attributed  to  specific  persons,  a  family  could 
have  earnings  from  this  source  and  yet  report  no  individual  earners. 
However,  this  seldom  happened;  only  15  of  the  2,711  Pacific  small- 
city  families  reported  earnings  from  the  family  group  but  none  from 
individuals. 

One-Earner  and  Multiple-Earner  Families 

A  sole  earner  carried  responsibility  for  family  support  in  about 
seven-tenths  of  the  homes  of  the  native-white  self-supporting  families 
in  these  four  small  cities  (table  8).  Since  earnings  were  90  percent  of 
total  income  for  all  families,  it  is  apparent  that  in  most  of  these  one- 
earner  homes  economic  status  depended  upon  what  one  breadwinner 
was  able  to  provide.  These  sole  earners  were  practically  always  the 
husbands.  Of  1,924  families  with  but  1  breadwinner,  only  34  reported 
some  person  other  than  the  husband  in  this  role. 


Table  8. — Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 
with  only  1  and  with  more  than  1  earner,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families 

Families  with  individual  earners 

Percentage  of  families  with 
individual  earners ' 

Family  Income  class 
(dollars) 

1  only 

More 
than  1 

1  only 

Any 
family 
member 

Husband 

Wife 

Any 
family 
member 

Husband 

More 
than  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  incomes 

Number 
2  2,  711 

Number 
1,924 

Number 
1,890 

Number 
18 

Number 
715 

Percent 
71 

Percent 
70 

Percent 
26 

0-999.   

421 
698 
657 
619 
316 

273 
531 
491 
423 
206 

258 
522 
484 
420 
206 

12 
3 
2 
1 
0 

95 
158 
162 
192 
108 

65 
76 
75 
68 
65 

61 
75 
74 
68 
65 

23 

1,000-1,499_- 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

23 
25 
31 
34 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

2  Includes  56  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  15  families  whose  only  earnings  were  not  attribut- 
able to  individual  earners,  and  1  family  whose  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his 
earnings. 

The  proportion  of  one-earner  families  increased  from  65  percent 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale  where  12  percent  of  the  families 
had  no  individual  earners  to  about  76  percent  in  the  intermediate 
income  classes.  It  then  fell  to  65  percent  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale 
as  the  proportion  of  families  with  supplementary  earners  rose. 

About  one-fourth  (26  percent)  of  these  small-city  families  had  more 
than  one  earner,  and  3  percent  were  without  earning  members  during 
the  year.  Multiple-earner  families  were  most  numerous  in  the  upper 
income  classes;  the  percentage  of  such  families  ranged  from  23,  below 
the  $l,500-income  level,  to  34- in  the  income  class  $3,000  and  over. 

The  four  cities  showed  some  variation  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
earner  families.  Olympia  led,  with  77  percent  of  its  families  having 
only  one  breadwinner;  Eugene  was  lowest,  with  but  65  percent;  and 
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Astoria  and  Klamath  Falls  ranked  between,  with  74  and  73  percent, 
respectively.  Practically  all  of  the  other  families  had  two  or  more 
earners.  Only  1  percent  of  the  families  in  Klamath  Falls,  3  percent 
of  those  in  Olympia  and  Astoria,  and  4  percent  in  Eugene  were  with- 
out earnings  from  an  individual  (table  132). 

Earnings  of  Principal  and  Supplementary  Earners 

The  sole  breadwinner  was  designated  the  principal  earner;  so  also 
was  the  person  in  the  multiple-earner  family  who  contributed  the  most 
to  the  earnings  fund.  Family  members  making  smaller  contributions 
were  called  supplementary  or  secondary  earners. 

The  principal  earners  w^ere  w^ell  named;  their  average  earnings  were 
$1,604,  or  $1,562  per  family  for  all  families  in  the  four-city  group, 
including  those  without  earners  (table  9).  This  is  a  goodly  sum,  since 
total  family  income,  including  nonmoney  income  from  housing, 
averaged  $1,876. 

Table  9. — Principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  having 
principal  and  supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of 
total  family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  of  fam- 
ilies having  i — 

Average  earnings  2 

Percentage  of  fam- 
ily earnings  derived 
from  3 — 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Principal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary- 
earner 

Per  earner 

Per  family 

Principal 
earner 

Supple- 

Principal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Principal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

mentary 
earner 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

' 

9 

All  incomes 

Percent 
97 

Percent 
26 

Dollars 
1,604 

Dollars 
359 

Dollars 

1,562 

Dollars 
119 

Percent 
91.9 

Percent 
7.0 

0-999 

88 
99 
100 
99 
99 

23 
23 
25 
31 
34 

621 
1,099 
1,497 
1,995 
3,320 

114 
188 
293 
431 

748 

543 
1,085 
1,488 
1,983 
3,298 

30 
52 
88 
176 
341 

91.7 
94.4 
93.2 
91.2 
89.9 

5  1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

4.5 
5.5 
8.1 
9.3 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

2  Averages  in  columns  4  and  5  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  principal  or  supplementary 
earners  in  each  class,  tables  132  and  136:  averages  in  columns  6  and  7  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in 
each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  134) . 

Most  of  the  principal  earners  worked  without  long  periods  of 
idleness  throughout  the  year;  the  average  number  of  weeks  during 
which  they  reported  some  earnings  was  49.  However,  they  may  have 
worked  only  a  few  hours  during  any  week;  hence  these  figures  must 
not  be  considered  as  indicating  49  weeks  of  full-time  employment. 

The  importance  of  supplementary  earners  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  entire  group  of  families  in  the  foiu-  cities  was  less  than 
their  number  would  indicate.  Although  they  constituted  25  percent 
of  all  breadwinners,  their  earnings  amounted  to  only  7  percent  of  the 
total  earnings  of  all  families,  or  an  average  of  $119  for  every  family 
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had  the  money  been  so  distributed.  Even  among  the  families  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  supplementary  earners,  their  contributions 
averaged  only  about  $450  per  family. 

Obviously,  one  person,  the  principal  earner,  usually  carried  the 
major  part  of  the  burden  of  family  support.  Such  earners  provided 
92  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  fund  of  all  families.  Only  1 
percent  of  the  fund  came  from  net  receipts  from  roomers  and  boarders. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale  where  the  proportion  of  families 
ha\ang  supplementary  earners  was  highest,  9  percent  of  the  aggregate 
family  earnings  fund  came  from  such  bread\\^nners ;  at  the  lower  end, 
5  percent.  Number  of  workers  was  not  the  only  factor  in  this  in- 
crease, however.  Supplementary  earners  among  families  below  the 
$1,000  income  line  made  an  average  of  $114;  those  in  families  with 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  made  an  average  of  $748.  Thus,  while 
the  proportion  of  families  ha\T.ng  supplementary  earners  increased 
about  50  percent  (from  23  to  34)  from  the  low  to  the  high  income 
class,  the  average  earnings  per  person  increased  more  than  500  per- 
cent (table  9). 

That  the  supplementary  earners  made  so  poor  a  sho^ving  beside 
the  principal  earners  in  carrying  the  burden  of  support  of  these  city 
families  is  due  in  part  to  their  smaller  number.  However,  their 
average  earnings  per  person  were  only  $359,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  $1,604  per  principal  breadwinner.  This  difference  in 
amounts  earned  is  related  to  the  composition  of  the  supplementary 
earner  group.  Of  902  such  breadwinners,  440  were  wives;  377  were 
sons,  daughters,  and  a  few  related  persons  such  as  parents  of  the 
husband  or  wife;  only  85  were  husbands,  and  about  two-thirds  of  these 
were  50  or  older  (tables  132  and  35).  Thus,  the  group  was  composed 
largely  of  persons  whose  age  or  sex  tended  to  place  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  selling  their  labor. 

Period  of  employment  seems  to  have  been  much  more  irregular 
for  supplementary  than  for  principal  earners.  The  average  number 
of  weeks  during  which  principal  breadwinners  for  the  families  of  these 
four  cities  had  some  earnings  was  49  (p.  29).  Facts  as  to  the  number 
of  weeks  that  supplementary  earners  had  some  work  are  not  available 
for  the  entire  group.  However,  data  relating  to  wives  (who  con- 
stituted almost  half  of  the  secondary  breadwinners)  indicate  clearly 
that  many  of  those  with  low  earnings  were  in  the  group  that  had 
work  only  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  year.  (See  pp.  35-39  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  earnings  and  periods  of  employment  of  wives.) 

Not  only  was  the  group  of  supplementary  breadwinners  less  homo- 
geneous than  the  group  of  principal  breadwinners  from  the  stand- 
point of  age  and  sex  of  its  members;  the  variations  in  theii'  earnings 
also  were  greater.  Attention  already  has  been  called  to  the  defini- 
tion of  earner  that  permitted  a  person  making  50  cents  or  more 
during  the  year  to  be  placed  in  this  category.  Although  cases  of 
earnings  of  less  than  $1  were  negligible,  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  were  reported  where  an  individual  made  $5  or  less.  For 
example,  some  women  reported  serving  on  the  local  election  board 
and  receiving  $3  apiece;  a  singer  was  paid  $5  for  a  performance; 
others  made  a  few  dollars  by  sewing,  working  in  stores  as  substitute 
saleswomen,  caring  for  children,  and  picking  hops.  All  of  such  persons 
were  included  in  the  supplementary  earner  group.     Seventeen  percent 
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of  this  group  made  less  than  $50  each  during  the  report  year;  almost 
half,  46  percent,  made  less  than  $200  (table  10). 

Table  10. — Supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  sup- 
plementary earners  by  amount  of  earnings,  by  family  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born^ 

Sup- 
ple- 
men- 
tary 
earners 

Distribution  of  supplementary  earners  by  amount  of  earnings 

Familv  income  class 
(dollars) 

Less 
than 

$50 

$50- 
$99 

$100- 
$199 

$200- 
$299 

$300- 
$399 

$400- 
$499 

$500- 
$999 

$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000 
and 
over 

1      - 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  incomes 

Num- 
ber 
902 

Num- 
ber 
150 

Num- 
ber 
101 

Num- 
ber 
163 

Num- 
ber 
111 

Num- 
ber 

83 

Num- 
ber 
55 

Num- 
ber 
166 

Num- 
ber 
54 

Num- 
ber 
15 

Num- 
ber 
4 

0-999.. 

113 

194 
198 
253 
144 

Per- 
cent 
100 

36 
46 
24 
34 
10 

Per- 
cent 
17 

25 
31 
19 

18 
8 

Per- 
cent 
11 

28 
40 
42 
40 
13 

Per- 
cent 
18 

16 
35 
27 
20 
13 

Per- 

cent 

12 

6 
16 
29' 
24 

8 

Per- 
cent 
9 

2 
13 

17 
16 

7 

Per- 
cent 
6 

0 
13 
40 
78 
35 

Per- 
cent 
19 

0 
0 
0 

22 
32 

Per- 
cent 
6 

0 
0 
0 

1 

14 

Per- 
cent 
2 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

All  incomes 

0 
0 
0 
4 

Per- 
cent 
(1) 

0-999- 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

32 
23 
12 

14 

22 
16 
10 

7 
6 

25 
21 
21 
16 
9 

14 
18 
14 

8 
9 

5 

8 
14 
9 
6 

2 

7 
9 
6 
5 

0 
7 
20 
31 
24 

0 
0 
0 
9 
22 

0 
0 
0 

9 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

0 
0 
0 
3 

»  0.50  percent  or  less. 

However,  a  considerable  number  of  these  secondary  earners  made 
sizable  amounts.  More  than  one-fourth  earned  $500  or  more;  6 
percent  earned  enough  to  place  them  in  the  $1,000-$  1,499  income 
class;  2  percent  earned  $1,500  or  more.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
group  thus  represent  a  wide  range  in  amounts,  and  the  distributions 
of  earners  by  amount  of  earnings  within  family  income  classes  are 
very  asymmetric. 

Necessarily,  the  total  earnings  of  the  family  of  a  supplementary 
breadwinner  were  at  least  twice  the  amount  he  earned  because  the 
principal  breadwinner  made  more  than  he  did.  Secondary  bread- 
winners with  high  earnings  therefore  were  in  families  in  the  upper  in- 
come classes.  Of  the  239  that  earned  $500  or  more,  none  were  in 
families  in  the  income  class  under  $1,000;  only  13  were  in  families  in 
the  $1,000-$1,499  class;  more  than  three-fourths  were  in  families  with 
incomes  of  $2,000  or  more. 

Secondary  breadwinners  with  small  earnings  were  not,  however, 
concentrated  in  the  lowest-income  classes  but  were  distributed  over 
the  entire  income  range.  Thus  28  percent  of  the  supplementary 
earners  whose  earnings  were  less  than  $100  were  in  families  with 
incomes  of  $2,000  and  above. 

Because  of  classification  by  family  income,  as  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings increased  the  number  of  income  classes  in  which  the  secondary 
earner  could  fall  decreased,  until  all  such  earners  making  $1,000  or 
more  were  in  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  and  above.     The  sup- 
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plementary  earners  in  families  with  incomes  of  $1,000  or  less  had  an 
upper  limit  of  $500  on  their  earnings;  those  in  families  with  incomes 
of  $3,000  or  more  had  earnings  which  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  to 
$2,000  or  more.  Although  the  average  earnings  of  supplementary 
breadwinners  in  each  family  income  class  are  small,  this  increasing 
dispersion  of  earnings  in  the  upper-income  classes  must  be  considered 
in  the  interpretation  of  these  averages. 

Occupations  of  Principal  and  Supplementary  Earners 

The  amount  a  person  earns  during  a  year  is  affected  by  a  number 
of  interrelated  factors  such  as  the  type  of  occupation  he  follows,  the 
state  of  the  market  in  which  he  sells  his  labor,  his  age,  abilities,  and 
experience,  and  the  number  of  working  days  on  which  he  is  employed. 
In  the  study  of  family  income,  therefore,  all  breadwinners  were  clas- 
sified according  to  the  type  of  occupation  from  which  they  received 
the  greater  part  of  their  earnings  during  the  year,  as  well  as  by  age 
and  sex.  The  many  thousands  of  different  jobs  reported  were  grouped 
together  in  four  broad  classes:  Wage  earner,  clerical,  business  and 
professional,  and  farm  operators  in  cities. ^^  The  business  and  profes- 
sional occupations  were  further  subdivided  into  salaried  business, 
salaried  professional,  independent  business,  and  independent  profes- 
sional. 

When  classified  in  occupational  groups,  the  principal  earners  differed 
from  the  supplementary  largely  in  the  proportion  in  clerical  positions 
and  in  business  and  professions.  Of  the  principal  earners,  31  percent 
were  in  business  and  professional  work  and  19  percent  were  in  clerical 
jobs.  The  situation  among  the  supplementary  earners  was  practi- 
cally the  reverse;  16  percent  were  in  business  and  professions  and  30 
percent  in  clerical  jobs  (table  11).  Many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  supplementary-earner  group  were  under  30  years  of  age,  too 
young  to  have  the  education  and  capital  of  their  own  needed  for  many 
professional  and  business  undertakings.  Many  of  the  wives  who  were 
supplementary  earners  doubtless  were  similarly  untrained  for  profes- 
sions. 

As  family  income  increased,  the  percentage  of  earners  who  were  in 
the  business  and  professional  group  also  increased,  but  more  markedly 
among  the  principal  earners  than  among  the  secondary.  At  the  in- 
come level  of  $3,000  and  more,  71  percent  of  the  principal  and  only  24 
percent  of  the  supplementary  earners  were  in  such  occupations.  The 
supplementary  earners  in  these  well-to-do  families  were  more  likely 
to  be  in  clerical  work  than  in  other  occupations,  although  a  con- 
siderable number,  34  percent,  were  wage  earners.  Apparently,  few 
families  in  which  the  principal  earner  was  a  wage  earner  achieved 
this  high-income  level;  business  and  professions  were  far  more  likely 
to  yield  to  the  principal  earner  an  income  that  was  large  enough  to 
place  his  family  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  supplementary  breadwinners. 

Differences  between  the  type  of  work  done  by  principal  and  supple- 
mentary earners  classed  in  the  same  broad  occupational  group  may 
have    been    even    greater    than    these    intergroup    differences.     For 

11  Families  also  were  classified  in  four  occupational  groups  according  to  sources  of  family  earnings.  The 
first  three  groups  were  the  same  as  were  used  for  individual  earners  but  the  fourth  group  included  not 
only  families  of  farm  operators  but  also  those  without  any  earnings.  See  Glossary,  Occupational  Classifi- 
cation. 
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example,  within  the  wage-earner  group,  the  proportion  of  principal 
earners  in  the  better  paid  positions  demanding  skill  must  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  proportion  of  supplementary  earners.  Such  differences 
would  not  be  indicated  by  the  broad  groupings  shown. 

Table  11. — Occupational  classification  of  earners:  Number  and  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  all  earners  by  family  income;  percentage  distribution  by  chief  occupation  of 
all  earners,  principal  earners,  and  supplementary  earners,  by  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  19S5-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and 

wife,  both  nat 

ive-born] 

All  earners 

Percentage  distribution  of  earners  by  occupation  -' 

Family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Num- 
ber 

Percent- 
age 
distri- 
bution 
by  in- 
come 1 

All 
occu- 
pa- 
tions 

Wage- 
earner 

Cler- 
ical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm 
opera- 
tors 
and  un* 

All 

Indei^endent 

Salaried 

Busi- 
ness 

Profes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 

Profes- 
sional 

known 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

ALL  EARNERS 

All  incomes 

3,541 

100 

100 

50 

22 

28 

12 

2 

7 

7 

(3) 

0-999 

481 

883 
851 
868 

458 

14 
25 
24 
24 
13 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

73 
64 
51 
40 
20 

14 
18 
24 
27 
23 

12 
18 
25 
33 

57 

8 
11 
11 
13 
20 

(3) 
1 
1 
2 

7 

1 
3 
6 
9 

17 

3 
3 

7 
9 
13 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. 

(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 

PRINCIPAL  EARNERS 

All  incomes 

2,639 

100 

100 

49 

19 

31 

14 

2 

8 

7 

1 

0-999.   

368 
689 
653 
615 
314 

14 
26 
25 
23 

12 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

73 
64 
50 
36 

14 

13 
17 
23 

22 
15 

13 
19 
27 
42 
71 

9 
12 
13 

15 
25 

(3) 
1 

3 

9 

1 
3 
8 
13 
22 

3 
3 
6 
11 
15 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. 

(3) 
0) 
(3) 
(3) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNERS 

All  incomes 

902 

100 

100 

54 

30 

16 

7 

1 

2 

6 

.(«) 

0-999 

113 

194 
198 
253 
144 

13 
21 
22 

28 
16 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

74 
66 
56 
47 
34 

17 
20 
29 
35 
42 

9 
14 

15 
18 
24 

4 
7 
6 
8 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

0 

1 
1 
2 
5 

4 
5 

7 
7 
7 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over- 

0 
0 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  all  earners,  principal  earners,  or  supplementary  earners. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earnere  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less.    See  tables  127  and  128  for  counts  of  earners  for  Pacific  small  cities  separately. 

Husbands  as  Breadwinners 

Husbands  carried  the  major  share  of  the  burden  of  family  support, 
providing  82  percent  of  the  total  income  of  the  group  of  families 
studied  in  the  four  cities  (fig.  4).  Of  an  earnings  fund  averaging 
$1,699  per  family,  contributions  of  husbands  accounted  for  nine- 
tenths,  or  an  average  of  $1,537  (table  134). 
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Figure  4. — Sources  of  family  income:  Percentage  distributions  of  average  family 
income  by  source,  for  nonrelief  families  classified  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36. 

Of  every  100  husbands  in  the  four-city  group,  70  ^vere  the  sole 
bread^^dnners  in  their  families;  23  more  carried  major  financial  respon- 
sibilities, earning  more  than  other  family  members  who  helped  them; 
3  were  supplementary  breadwinners,  earnmg  less  than  others  in  the 
family;  only  4  did  not  earn  at  aU. 

Those  who  had  surrendered  the  role  of  principal  family  provider  or 
had  ceased  to  earn  were,  for  the  most  part,  older  men.  Of  197  such 
husbands  (85  supplementary  earners  and  112  nonearners)  among  the 
2,713  studied,  151  were  aged  50  or  more;  113  were  60  or  older.  ^  Since 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  nonearners  were  in  families  with  in- 
comes below  $1,500,  it  may  be  assumed  that  many  of  them  had 
retired  unwillingly,  due  to  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  give  jobs 
to  older  men.  Only  nine  nonearners  were  in  families  that  were 
independent  of  earnings  and  vet  received  mcomes  of  as  much  as 
$1,500  (tables  35  and  134). 

T\liat  the  husband  earned  came  nearer  to  determming  what  the 
family  income  would  be  at  intermediate  levels  than  at  either  extreme 
of  the  income  scale,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Family-income  class: 
All  incomes 


Percentage  of  family 
income  derived  from 
husbands'   earnings. 

.___     82 


$0-8999 72 

$1,000-81,499 85 

$1,500-81,999 85 

$2,000-82,999 83 

$3,000  and  over 79 

In  the  lowest  of  these  income  classes,  16  percent  of  the  husbands 
did  not  earn  and  thus  reduced  average  earnings  for  the  group.  As 
a  consequence,  income  from  investments  and  from  occupancy  of 
owned  homes  became  relatively  important,  one-sixth  of  all  income, 
though  average  receipts  from  each  of  these  sources  were  below  $70. 
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In  the  highest  income  class  ($3,000  and  over)  99  percent  of  the 
husbands  were  breadwinners,  and  their  earnings  averaged  much 
above  those  of  husbands  in  the  two  income  classes  below.  However, 
their  contributions  were  a  smaller  percentage  of  total  income  because 
other  earners,  income  from  investments,  and  nonmoney  income  from 
occupancy  of  owned  homes  provided  substantial  amounts. 

Wives  as  Breadwinners 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  married 
women  gainfully  employed.  In  Washington,  the  proportion  rose 
from  4.3  percent  in  1900  to  12.2  in  1930;  in  Oregon,  from  3.9  percent 
to  13.6  in  the  same  period,  according  to  the  census. ^^  Perhaps  because 
cities  offer  greater  opportunities  for  women  to  find  employment  than 
does  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  waves  who  were  bread- 
winners in  the  four  small  cities  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  census 
shows  for  the  State.  Almost  one-fifth  reported  some  earnings  during 
the  year.  In  making  this  comparison,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
person  who  earned  at  some  time  during  the  year  might  not  be  ''gain- 
fully occupied''  according  to  the  census  definition  (p.  27).  There  also 
may  have  been  an  increase  in  opportunities  for  women  to  earn  in  the 
period  from  1930,  when  the  census  was  taken,  to  1935-36  when  this 
study  was  made. 

Had  earnings  from  roomers  and  boarders  been  allocated  to  wives 
(as  has  been  done  in  some  studies  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau) 
instead  of  being  considered  returns  from  a  family  undertaking,  the 
number  of  earning  wives  would  have  been  materially  increased. 
About  10  percent  of  the  families  in  the  four-city  group  had  net  receipts 
from  roomers  and  boarders  (table ^  134).  It  is  probable  that  wives 
usually  assumed  the  major  responsibility  for  the  housekeeping  duties 
connected  with  this  undertaking,  since  they  fall  within  what  is  com- 
monly considered  woman's  sphere.  In  about  four-fifths  of  these 
families  with  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  the  wives  reported 
no  individual  earnings.  In  the  one-fifth  of  the  cases  where  they 
earned,  they  may  have  had  only  part-time  or  short-period  jobs  which 
did  not  interfere  with  the  work  involved  in  renting  rooms  or  cooking 
for  boarders  (table  139). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the  wives  were  bread- 
winners, their  earnings  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  picture  of 
family  support  in  the  four-city  group  as  a  whole  (table  12).  They 
amounted  to  only  5  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  fund,  or  an 
average  of  $87  per  family  had  they  been  evenly  distributed.  If  the 
receipts  from  roomers  and  boarders  had  been  credited  as  contributions 
of  wives,  this  average  would  have  been  increased  by  only  $18. 

However,  when  earnings  of  breadwinning  wives  are  viewed  as 
contributions  to  their  own  families,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  group 
income,  they  become  much  more  important.  The  average  contribu- 
tion of  an  earning  wife  to  her  family  was  $463,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  be  of  considerable  consequence  in  the  level  of  living  achieved,  since 
about  two-thirds  of  these  earning  wives  were  in  families  below  the 
$2,000  income  line  (table  13). 

In  specific  cases,  inadequacy  of  income  for  family  support  un- 
doubtedly was  a  determining  factor  in  the  decision  of  the  wife  to  obtain 

12  United  States  Bueeait  of  the  Census,    census  op  population  1930.    See  v.  4,  pp.  1718, 1373. 
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a  job.  However,  it  cannot  have  been  the  sole  determinant,  since  the 
proportion  of  wives  earning  did  not  change  greatly  from  one  income 
class  to  another.  It  varied  from  16  percent,  in  the  income  class 
$1,000-$1,499,  to  21  percent  in  the  highest  income  class  (table  12). 

Table  12. — Husbands  and  wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husband 
or  wife  earning y  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  their  earnings, 
and  percentage  of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary 
earner,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Families 

Percentage  i  of 
families  with 
income  from 
earnings  of— 

Percentage  2  of 
family  earnings 
derived  from— 

Percentage  1  of  families  in  which— 

Family  income 
class 

Husband  was— 

Wife  was— 

(dollars) 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Number 
2,711 

Percent 
96 

Percent 
19 

Percent 
90.5 

Percent 
5.1 

Percent 
93 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
2 

Percent 
17 

0-999.. 

421 
698 
657 
619 
316 

84 
97 
98 
99 
99 

19 
16 
20 
19 
21 

86.7 
91.7 
91.8 
90.3 
89.3 

6.9 
4.1 
4.5 
5.2 
5.9 

80 
94 
95 
96 
96 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

6 
2 
2 
1 
2 

13 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 _. 

2,000-2,999, 

3,000  and  over... 

14 
18 
18 
19 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2,  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
any  earners. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  134),  regardless  of  source  of 
earnings. 

Although  the  proportion  of  wives  earning  varied  from  one  income 
class  to  another,  their  earnings  and  therefore  the  average  amount 
received  per  family  from  this  source  increased  steadily.  In  the 
lowest  income  class,  earnings  of  wives  averaged  $41  per  family;  in 
the  highest,  $215  (table  134).  Higher  average  earnings  per  person 
rather  than  a  larger  percentage  of  the  wives  earning  brought  about 
this  increase.  Thus,  average  earnings  of  bread  winning  wives  were 
$216  apiece  in  the  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000;  they  rose  to 
$593  in  the  $2,000-$2,999  class;  and  they  reached  $1,016  when  family 
incomes  were  $3,000  or  more. 

Of  the  508  earning  wives  in  this  four-city  group,  13  percent  were 
the  chief  breadwinners  of  their  families;  the  other  87  percent  supple- 
mented the  contributions  of  the  principal  earners. 

Average  earnings  of  wives  who  were  principal  breadwinners  were 
$866  during  the  year;  of  those  who  were  supplementary  earners,  only 
$400.  These  amounts  are  considerably  less  than  the  earnings  of 
husbands  which  averaged  $1,639  and  $535  for  principal  and  supple- 
mentary breadwinners,  respectively.  The  higher  earnings  of  hus- 
bands undoubtedly  were  due  in  part  to  the  higher  rates  paid  to  men 
than  to  women  in  many  occupations.  Average  earnings  of  women 
may  be  only  50  to  60  percent  as  great  as  average  earnings  of  men  in 
many  manufacturing  and  clerical  jobs.^^  Period  of  employment  also 
was  a  factor;  there  were  fewer  husbands  than  wives  that  reported 
working  for  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  during  the  report  year. 

13  PiDGEON,  Mart  Elizabeth,    differences  in  the  earnings  of  women  and  men.    U.  S.  Women's 
Bur.  Bull.  152, 57  pp.,  illus.    1938,    See  pp.  16-22,  46. 
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Table  13. — Family  earners:  Number  and  ^percentage  distribution  of  earners  classi- 
fied as  husbands,  wives,  and  other  fam.ily  members,  and  average  earnings  per 
person,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Individual  earners 

Percentage  i  of  earners 
that  were— 

Averages    earnings 
per  person 

Family  income 
class  (dollars) 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other 
family 
mem- 
bers 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other 
family 
mem- 
bers 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other 
family 
mem- 
bers 

.1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  incomes 

Num- 
ber 
2,711 

Num- 
ber 
3,541 

Num- 
ber 
2,599 

Num- 
ber 
508 

Num- 
ber 
434 

Percent 
74 

Percent 
14 

Percent 
12 

Dol- 
lars 
1,603 

Dol- 
lars 
463 

Dollars 
356 

0-999 

1,000-1,499_._ 
1,500-1,999-- 
2,000-2,999--- 
3,000  and 
over 

421 
698 
657 
619 

316 

481 
883 
851 
868 

458 

352 
679 
643 
611 

314 

80 
114 
129 
118 

67 

49 
90 
79 
139 

77 

73 

77 
76 
70 

68 

17 
13 
15 
14 

15 

10 

10 

9 

16 

17 

614 
1,084 
1,497 
1,988 

3,302 

216 
289 
364 
593 

1,016 

159 
271 
329 
368 

585 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  individual  earners  in  each  class,  column  3. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  individual  earners,  columns  4-6. 

The  differences  between  the  earnings  of  wives  who  were  principal 
breadwinners  and  those  w^ho  were  only  supplementary  is  due  in  part 
to  period  of  employment.  Of  the  former  group,  79  percent  had 
work  during  40  or  more  weeks  of  the  year;  of  the  latter,  only  39 
percent  (table  14).  Some  of  the  earners  that  reported  work  during 
40  or  more  weeks  of  the  year  may  have  earned  only  part  of  the  week; 
for  example,  a  music  teacher  might  give  lessons  every  week,  but  only 
on  2  days.  There  may  have  been  more  such  partial  employment 
among  the  supplementary  than  among  the  principal  earners. 

Two-thirds  of  all  wives  who  were  principal  breadwinners  had  earn- 
ings within  the  $500-$  1,499  range.  When  family  income  was  below 
$1,000,  earnings  of  tw^o-thirds  of  these  breadwinners  were  within  the 
$400-$999  range;  when  income  reached  or  passed  $2,000,  earnings  of 
11  of  the  14  chief  earners  were  within  the  $1,000-$1,999  range. 
Thus,  the  earnings  of  most  of  these  principal  earners  did  not  increase 
as  rapidly  as  did  family  income,  once  the  $1,000  line  was  reached 
(table  15).  At  all  income  levels,  earnings  of  most  of  these  wives 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  other  breadwinners  and  by  income 
from  other  sources  (table  139). 

The  range  of  earnings  of  the  wives  who  were  supplementary  bread- 
winners increased  with  income.  When  the  family  income  was  less 
than  $1,000,  more  than  half  of  these  secondary  breadwinners  received 
less  than  $100;  none  received  $400  or  more.  Since  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  employed  13  weeks  or  less,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  short  period  of  employment  accounted  in  part  for  the  fact 
that  their  earnings  were  small.  As  the  family  income  rose,  an  in- 
creasing proportion  earned  during  40  or  more  weeks,  and  an  increasing 
proportion  made  $400  or  more.  At  the  top  of  the  family  income 
scale,  $3,000  or  more,  48  percent  made  $1,000  or  more  and  nearly 
three-fourths  were  employed  during  40  or  more  weeks  (tables  14  and  15). 
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Table  14. — Weeks  during  which  earning  wives  had  employment:  Distribution  of 
earning  wives  by  number  of  weeks  during  which  they  had  earnings,  by  status  of 
earners  and  family  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

rWhite  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom] 


Family  income  class  (dollars) 

Earning 
wives 

Wives  that  had  earnings  during  specified 
niunber  of  weeks  i 

Under  14 

14-26 

27-39 

40-52 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ALL  EARNING  WIVES 

Number 
508 

Number 
168 

Number 
59 

Number 
54 

Number 
227 

0-999 

80 
114 
129 
118 

67 

43 
50 
44 
23 

8 

9 
18 
18 
12 

2 

10 
15 
16. 
6 

21 

1  000-1,499 

36 

1,500-1,999 -. 

62 

2,000-2,999 

67 

3,000  and  over .. 

61 

WIVES— PRINCIPAL  EARNERS 

All  incomes 

68 

4 

2 

8 

54 

0-999          .               

24 
16 
14 

7 
7 

3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

4 
3 
1 
0 
0 

16 

1,000-1,499 

12 

1,500-1,999 

12 

2,000-2,999 

7 

3,000  and  over 

7 

WIVES- SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNERS 

All  incomes .'' 

440 

164 

57 

46 

173 

0-999 

66 
98 
115 
111 
60 

40 
50 
43 
23 

8 

8 
17 
18 
12 

2 

3 
7 

14 
16 
6 

5 

1,000-1,499 

24 

1,500-1,999 -       - 

40 

2,000-2,999 

60 

3,000  and  over .  

44 

1  Represents  the  number  of  weeks  during  which  the  wife  had  earnings  from  employment,  either  full  or 
part  time. 

Thus,  when  wives  who  were  supplementary  earners  are  classified 
by  weeks  of  employment,  the  distributions  show  a  systematic  transi- 
tion as  income  rises,  from  a  maximum  in  the  class  working  13  weeks 
or  less  to  a  maximum  in  the  class  working  40  weeks  or  more.  For 
all  income  classes  combined,  more  than  one- third  of  these  wives 
had  work  during  13  weeks  or  less  and  approximately  as  many  had 
40  weeks  or  more.  It  thus  appears  that  the  wives  who  were  supple- 
mentary earners  belonged  mainly  to  two  classes — those  having 
regular  employment  and  those  working  only  for  short  periods.  Those 
who  were  employed  for  longer  periods  are  probably  the  ones  with  the 
greater  earnings.  Within  the  family  income  classification  earnings 
of  wives  showed  a  wide  variation,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  income 
scale  where  high  earnings  were  possible. 

Wives  seldom  were  the  only  persons  contributing  to  the  family 
earnings  fund.  Only  18  of  the  508  that  were  breadwinners  were 
sole  earners;  12  of  these  were  in  the  lowest  family-income  class.  In 
the  50  famihes  where  the  wife  was  a  principal  earner  with  other 
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family  earners  contributing  to  family  income,  there  was  but  1  case 
where  the  husband  was  not  a  breadwinner;  in  36  instances  he  was  the 
only  person,  other  than  the  wife,  earning  (table  139). 

Table  15. — Earnings  of  wives:  Number  of  earning  wives  by  amount  of  earnings  and 
family  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1936-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom] 

Earn- 
ing 
wives 

Wives  with  earnings  of— 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Less 
than 
$50 

$50- 
$99 

$100- 
$199 

$200- 
$299 

$300- 
$399 

$400- 
$499 

$500- 
$999 

$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000 

or 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

ALL  EARNING  WIVES 

Num- 
ber 
508 

Num- 
ber 
66 

Num- 
ber 
49 

Num- 
ber 

78 

Num- 
ber 
49 

Num- 
ber 
50 

Num- 
ber 
29 

Num- 
ber 
120 

Num- 
ber 
44 

Num- 
ber 
18 

Num- 
ber 
5 

0-999 

80 
114 
129 
118 

67 

18 

20 

16 

6 

6 

14 

19 

10 

5 

1 

16 
19 
23 
16 
4 

8 
19 
13 
9 
0 

8 
6 
20 
12 
4 

5 
5 
9 

3 

11 
22 
34 
40 
13 

0 
4 
4 
20 
16 

0 
0 
0 
3 
15 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999- 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. - 

0 
0 
0 
5 

WIVES-PRINCIPAL  EARNERS 

68 

0 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

32 

12 

7 

2 

0-999 

24 
16 
14 

7 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
1 
0 
0 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

11 

9 

1 

0 

0 
4 
4 
4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
5 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. . . 

0 
0 
0 
2 

WIVES— SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNERS 

440 

66 

48 

76 

47 

45 

24 

88 

32 

11 

3 

0-999 

56 
98 
115 
111 
60 

18 

20 

16 

6 

6 

13 

19 

10 

5 

1 

14 
19 
23 
16 
4 

7 

18 
13 
9 
0 

4 
6 
19 
12 
4 

0 
5 
9 
7 
3 

0 
11 
25 
39 
13 

0 
0 
0 
16 
16 

0 
0 
0 
1 
10 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

0 
0 
0 
3 

When  wives  were  secondary  breadwinners,  their  husbands  usually 
carried  the  major  share  of  the  burden  of  the  family  support.  In  only 
15  of  the  440  families  where  wives  were  such  breadwinners,  was  a 
person  other  than  the  husband  the  principal  earner. 

Sons,  Daughters/  and  Others  as  Breadwinners 

Family  earners  other  than  the  husband  and  wife  constituted  12 
percent  of  the  breadwinners  in  the  four-city  group,  but  their  contri- 
butions amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than  3  percent  of  the  total- 
earnings  fund,  or  an  average  of  $57  for  each  family  in  the  group  as  a 
whole  (tables  13  and  16).  As  incomes  rose,  contributions  of  these 
breadwinners  rose  also.  From  an  average  of  $19  per  family  (had  they 
been  so  apportioned)  in  the  group  under  $1,000,  they  grew  to  an  aver- 
age of  $142  in  the  group  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  The  number 
of  such  earners  increased  from  12  for  each  100  families  to  24  for  each 
100  families  in  these  two  income  classes.     Despite  the  number  of  these 
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earners  in  the  Mghest  income  class,  their  contributions  were  only  3.9 
percent  of  the  total  provided  by  the  group's  breadwinners.  Hence, 
earners  of  this  type  cannot  be  counted  on  to  play  an  important  part  in 
providing  for  the  support  of  all  families  even  though  many  earned 
enough  to  raise  living  levels  in  their  own  homes. 

Earnings  of  this  group  of  breadwinners  averaged  $356  during  the 
year— a  sizable  sum  if  family  income  is  low.  This  amount,  however, 
IS  less  than  average  earnings  per  person  of  husbands  and  of  wives 
which  amounted  to  $1,603  and  $463,  respectively.  Some  sons  and 
daughters  with  high  earnings  may  have  been  excluded  from  these 
counts  and  averages  by  the  procedure  of  classifying  as  roomers  and 
boarders  those  who  paid  only  fixed  amounts  for  shelter  and  food  into 
the  family  fund  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  earnings  as  they  chose. 
Although  they  were  members  of  the  kinship  family,  they  were  not  con- 
sidered members  of  the  economic  family  since  there  was  no  real  pooling 
of  incomes  or  dependence  upon  the  family  fund  for  support.  Their 
contributions  to  family  income  were  merged  with  those  of  other 
roomers  and  boarders.  Only  73  of  the  2,711  nonrelief  families  in  the 
four-city  group  reported  sons  and  daughters  at  home  on  a  roomer- 
boarder  basis  (table  4).  Had  they  been  included  with  the  bread- 
winning  group,  they  would  have  increased  its  size  about  one-sixth. 
Thus,  while  their  earnings  might  have  raised  the  group's  average 
receipts  per  person  somewhat,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase 
would  have  brought  the  figure  much  higher,  or  even  as  high,  as  the 
average  amounts  earned  by  bread  winning  wives. 

Table  16. — Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  of  earners  other  than 
husband  and  wife,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings 
derived  from  such  earners,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and 

wife,  both  native 

-born] 

Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife 

Average  i  earnings  of  earners 
other  than  husband  and  wife 

Percentage  2 
of  family 
earnings 

Family  income 
class  (dollars). 

All 

Princi- 
pal 

Sup- 
ple- 
men- 
tary 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Per  earner 

Per 

family 

derived 

from 

earners 

All 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

other  than 
husband 
and  wife 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

" 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  incomes 

Number 
434 

Number 

57 

Number 
377 

Number 
266 

Number 
168 

Dollars 
356 

Dollars 
352 

Dollars 
360 

Dollars 
57 

Percent 

3.3 

0-999 

49 
90 
79 
139 

77 

9 
18 
14 
12 

4 

40 
72 
65 
127 
73 

28 
56 
40 
90 
52 

21 
34 
39 
49 
25 

159 
271 
329 
368 
585 

188 
278 
317 
350 
553 

120 
259 
341 
401 

651 

19 
35 
40 
83 
142  ■ 

3.1 

1,000-1,499.— 
1,500-1,999— _ 
2,000-2,999- -._ 
3,000  and  over- 

3.0 
2.4 
3.8 
3.9 

1  Averages  in  columns  7,  8,  and  9  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earners,  coliunns  2,  5,  and  6; 
averages  in  column  10  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  134)  regardless  of  source  of  earnings. 

In  only  57,  or  2  percent,  of  the  families  in  the  four  cities  did  a  person 
other  than  husband  or  wife 'carry  major  responsibility  for  family 
support;  the  other  377  earning  sons,  daughters,  and  other  family  mem- 
bers were  but  supplementary  contributors.  Of  these  57  principal 
earners,  35  were  males  with  average  earnings  of  $972  each  for  the  year; 
22  were  females,  with  average  earnings  of  $822  each  (table  136).     Of 
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the  supplementary  earners,  231  were  male,  with  average  earnings  of 
$258  each;  146  were  females  with  average  earnings  of  $291  (table  132). 
That  the  earnings  of  the  women  and  girls  who  were  secondary  bread- 
winners exceeded  those  of  the  men  and  boys  may  have  been  due  to  a 
greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  sons  with  good  jobs  to  establish 
themselves  on  a  rooming  and  boarding  basis  or  to  marry  and  leave 
home.     However,  figures  to  prove  this  surmise  are  lacking. 

Undoubtedly  many  breadwinning  sons  and  daughters  from  the 
higher  income  families  had  had  greater  educational  advantages  than 
children  from  the  low  income  groups.  This  may  account  in  part  for 
the  fact  that  average  earnings  of  these  breadwinners  rose  from  $159  in 
the  family  group  below  the  $1 ,000  income  line,  to  $585  in  the  group  of 
families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  (table  16).  Girls  and  women 
other  than  wives  who  were  supplementary  breadwinners  made  an 
average  of  only  $79  in  families  below  the  $1,000  income  line;  those  in 
families  above  the  $3,000  line  averaged  $651.  Boys  and  men  earning 
in  a  similar  capacity  averaged  $100  and  $461  at  these  tw^o  family  in- 
come extremes.  The  families  most  in  need  of  financial  help  from 
sons  and  daughters  received  the  least,  probably  because  their  chil- 
dren's opportunities  for  earning  were  more  limited  than  those  of 
children  from  w^ell-to-do  homes. 

Earners  under  16  years  of  age  were  rare.  Of  the  total  group  of  434 
earners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  only  44^33  boys  and  11  girls — 
were  under  16.  Since  the  earning  activities  of  children  under  16  are 
restricted  by  compulsory  school  attendance,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
average  earnings  of  the  boys  were  $49  and  those  of  the  girls  only  $30. 

All  persons  16  or  older  may  be  considered  potential  breadwinners. 
However,  only  one-third  of  the  sons,  daughters,  and  other  members 
of  this  age  group  (other  than  husband  and  wife)  earned  at  some  time 
during  the  year.  This  proportion  did  not  show  a  definite  trend  with 
income.  The  relative  number  earning  was  as  high  as  38  percent  in 
the  income  class  $2,000-$2,999,  but  in  the  classes  preceding  and 
above,  it  was  only  28  and  30  percent,  as  the  following  tabulation 
shows: 

Percentage  of  family  members 
{other  than  husband  and  wife) 
Family  income  class :                                                                                i6  or  older  earning 
All  incomes 33 

$0-$999 85 

$1,000-$1,499 34 

$1,500-$1,999 28 

$2,000-$2,999 38 

$3,000  and  over 30 

Although  the  percentage  of  family  members  16  or  older  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)  that  earned  showed  no  definite  trend,  the  actual 
number  of  such  earners  per  100  families  was  considerably  higher  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale  than  at  the  lower  as  shovm  by  the 
following  tabulation: 

Number  of  earners  {other  than 
husband  and  uife)  16  or 
Family  income  class:                                                               older, per  lOO families 
All  incomes 14 

$0-$999 10 

$1,000-$1,499 12 

$1,500-$1,999 11 

$2,000-$2,999 19 

$3,000  and  over 24 
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The  explanation  of  this  greater  number  of  earners  16  and  older 
(other  than  husband  and  wife)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  well-to-do 
families,  usually  in  the  older-age  groups,  had  more  sons,  daughters, 
and  other  related  persons  of  this  age  in  the  economic  family  than  did 
the  low-income  groups.  The  average  number  of  such  persons  in 
famxilies  with  income  under  $500  was  0.2;  in  families  with  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  more,  0.8  (table  110).  With  this  greater  labor  reservoir, 
the  high-income  group  could  furnish  more  earners  per  100  families 
and  yet  have  no  greater  proportion  of  their  children  working  than  the 
low-income  group.  The  increase  in  the  average  number  of  total 
earners  per  family  with  rising  income  (table  33)  may  thus  be  traced 
to  the  increase  in  average  number  of  family  members  (not  husband 
or  wife)  16  years  or  older,  because  the  percentage  of  wives  who  earned 
did  not  tend  to  increase  and  the  number  of  earning  children  imder  16 
was  negligible. 

Intercity  Differences  in  Family  Earners 

In  broad  outline,  the  story  of  the  responsibility  for  family  support 
was  the  same  for  each  of  the  four  smaU  cities.  Husbands  carried 
the  major  share  of  the  burden  in  each  city.  In  Astoria,  they  con- 
tributed 93  percent  of  aggregate  family  earnings;  in  Eugene,  89  per- 
cent; and  in  Olympia  and  Klamath  Falls,  90  and  91  percent  (table  17). 

Table  17. — Family  earners:  Average  earnings  of  husband,  ivife,  and  other  family 
members,  percentage  of  families  with  supplementary  earners,  and  percentage  of 
total  family  earnings  derived  from  specified  earners,  Pacific  small  cities  combined 
and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Average  i  earnings  per 
earner 

Percentage  3  of  family 
earnings  derived  from— 

Percent- 
age 3  of 
families 

with 
supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Percent- 
age 2  of 
family 

State  and  city 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Other 
family 
mem- 
bers 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

other 
family 
mem- 
bers 

earnings 
derived 

from 
supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Combined  cities 

Washington,  Olympia. . 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls. 

Num- 
ber 
2,711 
917 
344 
2,170 
718 

Dol- 
lars 
1,603 
1,594 
1,676 
1,554 
1,641 

Dol- 
lars 
463 
468 
444 
439 
512 

Dol- 
lars 
356 
539 
328 
327 
352 

Per- 
cent 
90.5 
90.2 
93.3 
89.2 
91.0 

Per- 
cent 
5.1 
4.0 
4.5 
5.5 
5.4 

Per- 
cent 
3.3 

4.0 
1.6 
4.2 
2.7 

Percent 
26 
20 
23 
31 
26 

Percent 
7.0 
6.1 
5.4 
8.3 
7.2 

1  Averages  are  based  on  the  Corresponding  number  of  earning  husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  mem- 
bers (table  138). 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  locahty  (table  7),  regardless  of  source  of 
earnings. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  locality,  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
any  individual  earners. 

Husbands  were  sole  earners  least  often  in  Eugene  where  64  percent 
played  this  role,  and  most  often  in  Olympia  where  75  percent  were  so 
cast  (table  132).  In  Eugene  where  31  percent  of  the  families  had 
more  than  one  earner,  contributions  of  supplementary  breadwinners 
amounted  to  8  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings,  a  higher  proportion 
than  in  the  other  cities. 
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Twenty-one  percent  of  the  wives  in  Eugene  were  earners,  most  of 
them  supplementing  the  principal  breadwinner;  their  contributions 
amounted  to  6  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  fund.  In  Olympia 
only  14  percent  of  the  wives  earned,  and  their  contributions  were 
4  percent  of  aggregate  family  earnings.  This  greater  proportion  of 
earning  wives  in  Eugene  than  elsewhere  probably  reflects  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  a  larger  city  and  in  one  with  a  uniA^ersity. 

Breadwinners  other  than  husband  and  wife  contributed  only  2  per- 
cent of  aggregate  family  earnings  in  Astoria,  3  percent  in  Klamath 
Falls,  and  4  percent  in  Olympia  and  Eugene.  There  were  more 
potential  earners  in  the  two  latter  cities  than  in  the  two  former; 
the  average  number  of  persons  aged  16  or  older  (other  than  husband 
and  wife)  was  0.5  in  Eugene,  0.4  in  Olympia,  and  0.3  in  Astoria  and 
Klamath  Falls. 

In  Astoria  and  Klamath  Falls,  where  the  median  income  of  native- 
white  families  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  Olympia  and  Eugene, 
husbands  reported  average  earnings  of  $1,676  and  $1,641,  respectively, 
compared  with  the  average  of  $1,^554  reported  by  Eugene  husbands. 
Klamath  Falls  wives  also  earned  more  than  the  wives  in  other  cities. 
Sons,  daughters,  and  other  earners  in  Olympia  averaged  $539  each 
for  their  year's  earnings,  or  about  $200  more  than  the  earnings  of 
such  family  members  in  the  three  other  cities  (table  138). 

Family  Occupation  and  Income  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Occupation  is  an  important  determinant  of  an  individual's  earn- 
ings as  is  evidenced  by  a  wide  variety  of  statistical  data.  However, 
little  information  has  been  available  concerning  incomes  and  the 
roles  of  breadwinners  in  families  of  the  various  occupational  groups, 
especially  those  in  business  and  professions.  The  effect  of  occupation 
on  family-spending  patterns  has  been  an  almost  unexplored  field.  In 
view  of  the  influence  of  mass  production  and  the  American  tendency 
to  follow  fashion,  many  persons  have  wondered  whether  there  is  any 
clear-cut  relationship  between  a  family's  consumption  and  the  occu- 
pation from  which  its  income  is  derived. 

To  explore  these  relationships  between  family  occupation,  income, 
and  consumption,  small-city  and  village  families  were  classified  by 
the  major  source  of  their  earnings.  Four  broad  occupational  groups 
were  used — wage  earner,  clerical,  business  and  professional,  and 
other;  the  latter  included  a  small  group  of  families  that  fell  outside  the 
three  major  categories  because  they  had  no  earnings  or  derived  most 
of  their  earnings  from  operating  farms.  The  business  and  professional 
group  was  subdivided  as  independent  business,  independent  profes- 
sional, salaried  business,  and  salaried  professional  (Glossary,  Occupa- 
tional classification).  Relief  families  were  excluded  from  this  occu- 
pational analysis  because  of  insufficient  information  concerning  the 
source  of  their  incomes. 
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Number  of  Families  In  Each  Occupational  Group 

Wage-earniiig  families  were  the  most  important  occupational  group, 
numerically,  accounting  for  almost  half  of  the  families  of  the  four 
cities.  Business  and  professional  famihes  constituted  32  percent; 
clerical  famiilies,  18  percent;  the  fousth  group,  farm  operators  and 
those  ^\^thout  earnings,  was  negligible,  numerically,  bemg  only  3 
percent  ^*  (fig.  5  and  table  18). 
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Each  symbol  represents  3  percent  of  oil  families 

Figure  5. — Distribution   of  families   bv  income  and  occupation,    Pacific  small 

cities,  i 935-36. 

In  the  business  and  professional  group,  which  was  second  in  relative 
importance  in  each  city,  nearly  one-half  were  families  of  independent 
business  m^en  such  as  storekeepers,  contractors,  and  others  assuming 
entrepreneurial  risks  (table  129).  The  15  families  whose  sole  earn- 
ings came  from  roomers  and  boarders  were  like^^dse  classed  in  this 
group.  Families  of  salaried  business  men,  as  the  bank  president  or 
the  store  manager,  comprised  one-fourth  of  the  group.  The  nimiber 
of  salaried  professional  families  exceeded  the  mdependent  professional. 

The  university  at  Eugene  and  the  State  admuiistrative  offices  in 
Olympia  doubtless  helped  to  raise  the  proportion  of  salaried  profes- 
sional workers  in  the  four  cities,  as  a  group,  beyond  that  found  in 
many  cities  of  similar  size.  There  also  is  the  probability  that  the 
sample  of  independent  professional  families  imderrepresented  the 
number  in  the  commiunity,  since  such  families  were  difficult  to  reach. 
But  with  due  allowance  for  this  situation,  it  would  seem  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  professional  earners  in  these  cities  were  not  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  but  worked  for  others. 

The  fourth  group  was  made  up  largely  of  families  ^vithout  earnings. 
Only  14  of  the  70  families  were  those  of  farm  operators  who  had  moved 
to  the  city  but  still  operated  their  farms  and  depended  on  them  as 
their  main  source  of  livelihood  (table  110).     Of  the  56  families  with- 


in The  percentage  of  families  in  this  fourth  group  was  somewhat  lower  in  the  sample  studied  than  in  the 
entire  population  of  the  communities.  Families  without  earnings  were  relatively  more  frequent  in  the 
ineligible  than  in  the  eligible  group,  since  the  former  included  broken  famihes  and  one-person  families. 
See  p.  364. 
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out  earnings,  the  majority  were  elderly.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the 
husbands  in  this  fourth  group  were  60  or  older  and,  therefore,  probably 
had  few  opportunities  to  earn. 

Cities  differ  in  the  types  of  occupational  opportunities  they  offer 
workers.  As  a  consequence,  the  four  occupational  groups  differed 
from  city  to  city  in  the  proportion  of  families  they  contained,  though 
they  kept  the  same  positions,  ranked  by  size,  as  they  had  in  the  four- 
city  unit.  In  Klamath  Falls,  the  proportion  of  wage-earning  families 
rose  to  60  percent  because  of  the  industrial  activities;  in  Eugene,  it 
fell  to  42  percent.  Yet  in  both  cities  such  families  were  the  most 
important,  numerically,  of  the  four  occupational  groups. 

Table   18. — Family  occupation:  Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  occupation, 
Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Distribution  of  families  by  occupation  i 

All 
occupa- 
tions 

Wage- 
earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

State  and  city 

All 

Independent 

Salaried 

Other 
occupa- 
tions ^ 

Busi- 
ness 

Profes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 

Profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Combined  cities . . 

Washington,  Olympia.- 
Oregon,  \storia 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent 
47 
44 
47 
42 
60 

Percent 
18 
20 
15 
22 
14 

Percent 
32 
33 
36 
33 
24 

Percent 
15 
14 
14 
16 
12 

Percent 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

Percent 
8 
10 
13 

7 

Percent 

8 
6 
8 
3 

Percent 
3 
3 
2 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls. 

3 
2 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  locality. 

i  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

The  busmess  and  professional  group  included  36  percent  of  the 
families  in  Astoria,  and  but  24  percent  of  those  in  Klamath  Falls. 
The  clerical  group,  only  14  percent  of  the  families  in  Klamath  Falls, 
accounted  for  20  and  22  percent,  respectively,  of  the  families  in 
Olympia  and  Eugene,  where  the  State  administrative  offices  and  the 
State  university  provided  clerical  jobs  (table  18). 

Characteristics  oF  Families  and  Households  in  the  Four  Occupational  Groups 

Families 

Age  composition  of  families  in  the  four  occupational  groups,  as 
evidenced  hj  age  of  husbands,  varied  considerably  in  the  four-city 
sample.  The  small  group  of  families  without  earnings  and  with 
income  largely  from  farming  represented  older  families  than  were 
found  in  the  thi'ee  major  occupational  groups.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  the  husbands  were  50  or  older.  Business  and  professional  families 
ranked  next  in  age;  35  percent  of  the  husbands  were  50  or  older  as 
compared  with  26  and  23  percent  of  those  in  wage-earner  and  in  cleri- 
cal families,  respectively.     Clerical  families  were  youngest;  53  percent 

662°— 39 4 
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of  the  husbands  were  under  40 — a  large  proportion  when  compared 
with  37  percent  in  business  and  professional  families  (table  19). 

Table  19. — Age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  of_  husbands  by  age,  by  family 
occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,^  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife 

,  both  native 

-born] 

Fami- 
lies 2 

Distribution  of  husbands  by  age  3 

Family  occupational  group 

Under 
20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

' 

9 

10 

11 

Number 
2,711 

Percent 

Per. 

cent 

14 

Per- 
cent 
29 

Per- 
cent 
27 

Per- 
cent 
17 

Per- 
cent 
5 

Per- 
cent 
4 

Per- 
cent 
2 

Per- 
cent 
2 

TVase-earner 

1,286 

482 

873 

70 

0 
0 

17 

21 

8 

0 

30 

32 

29 

3 

27 
24 
28 
10 

16 
14 
21 
14 

5 
4 
6 
9 

3 
3 

4 
10 

1 

1 

2 

33 

1 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations  s 

1 
2 

21 

1  For  data  for  Pacific  small  cities  separately  see  table  121. 

2  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  husbands,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife.    1  husband  did  not  report  age. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  husbands  in  each  class,  colimin  2. 
*  0.50  percent  or  less. 

5  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

Contrary  to  prevalent  ideas  of  family  composition,  there  was  little 
difference  in  average  size  of  families  in  the  three  main  occupational 
groups.  Wage-earner  families  averaged  3.4  persons,  and  clerical  fami- 
lies and  business  and  professional  both  averaged  3.3  in  the  four-city 
sample  (table  110).  Families  with  no  earners  were  the  smallest, 
averaging  only  2.6  persons.  With  the  large  proportion  of  elderly 
families  in  this  group,  their  smaller  size  is  not  surprising.  Many  were 
at  an  age  when  grown  children  would  have  established  homes  of  their 
own.  Families  of  farmers  who  lived  in  these  cities  had  an  average 
size  of  3.0  persons. 

The  exclusion  of  relief  families,  averaging  4.0  persons  in  size,  may 
be  one  explanation  of  the  similarity  in  size  of  the  wage-earner  families 
and  those  in  the  other  occupational  groups.  Had  these  relief  families 
been  classified  according  to  the  usual  occupation  of  the  husband, 
doubtless  a  much  larger  proportion  would  have  fallen  in  wage-earner 
than  in  white-collar  occupations.  The  exclusion  of  the  foreign-born 
families,  a  major  proportion  of  which  are  usually  in  the  wage-earner 
roup,  also  served  to  reduce  the  average  size  of  the  wage-earner  fami- 
ies  studied  below  that  of  all  families  in  such  occupations.  According 
to  the  1930  census,  the  median  size  of  foreign-born  white  families  in 
the  United  States  was  3.74  persons;  of  native-white,  3.34.^^ 

The  business  and  professional  group  carried  a  somewhat  lighter 
burden  of  support  of  children  under  16,  insofar  as  this  can  be  meas- 
ured by  number  of  such  children;  they  also  had  a  somewhat  larger 
group  of  potential  breadwinners,  if  the  persons  16  or  older  are  regarded 
as  possible  contributors  to  family  earnings.  Their  families  had  an 
average  of  0.8  child  under  16  while  the  clerical  and  wage-earner  aver- 
aged 0.9  and  1.0,  respectively.     The  business  and  professional  families 

15  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.    See  v.  6,  p.  16,  of  citation  mentioned  in  footnote  12. 
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had  an  average  of  0.5  person  (other  than  husband  and  wife)  16  and 
older,  while  the  clerical  and  wage-earner  groups  both  averaged  0.4. 

The  larger  number  of  children  16  or  older  and  the  smaller  number 
under  16  in  business  and  professional  families  than  in  families  of  the 
other  occupational  groups  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  family  age.  Half  of 
the  business  and  professional  husbands  were  40  to  60  years  old,  an 
age  when  children  would  be  in  their  late  teens  or  older.  These  fami- 
lies, too,  with  their  higher  incomes,  were  able  to  keep  children  in 
school  and  thus  in  the  economic  family  longer  than  were  families  in 
the  lower-income  occupations.  The  likelihood  of  a  longer  period  of 
education  and  a  somewhat  later  age  of  marriage  for  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  business  and  professional  families  not  only  helps  to  account  for 
the  larger  number  of  family  members  16  or  older;  it  also  would  tend 
to  raise  the  figure  for  average  size  of  family,  since  this  is  related  to 
the  number  of  years  that  children  remain  in  the  family  circle  as  well  as 
to  birth  rates. 

The  business  and  professional  group,  in  itself,  is  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous in  composition;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  four  sub- 
classes of  salaried  and  independent  business  and  professional  families 
showed  differences  when  distributed  by  number  of  family  members 
(table  20). 

Table  20. — Occupation  and  size  of  family:  Percentage  distribution  of  families  in 
specified  occupational  groups,  by  size  of  family,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Fami- 
lies of 
2  per- 
sons 1 

Families  of  3  or  4  persons 

Family  occupational  group 

All 

Husband, 
wife,  and 
1  person 
under  16 

Husband, 
wife,  and 
2  persons 
under  16 

Husband, 
wife,  1 

person  16 
or  older 

and  1  or 

no  other  2 

Families 

of  5  or 

more 

persons  ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

All  occupations.  .....      ... 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
32 

Percent 
52 

Percent 
18 

Percent 
14 

Percent 
20 

Percent 
16 

Wage  earner 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

31 
28 
32 
34 
46 
27 
30 
68 

53 
59 
50 
49 
33 
56 
51 
26 

18 
22 
17 
16 

8 
19 
20 

6 

16 
14 
12 
10 
10 
16 
13 
6 

19 
23 
21 
23 
15 
21 
18 
14 

16 

Clerical 

13 

Business  and  professional,  alL. 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional.. 
Salaried  business 

18 
17 
21 
17 

Salaried  professional 

other  occupations  3 

19 
6 

1  Husband  and  wife  only. 

2  Regardless  of  age. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

The  independent  professional  families  (as  those  of  doctors  and 
lawyers)  had  an  average  size  of  3.2  members;  46  percent  were  com- 
posed of  husband  and  wife  only;  33  percent  had  three  or  four  members ; 
21  percent,  five  or  more.  Families  in  the  salaried  business  group  did 
not  differ  greatly  in  average  size,  having  3.4  members  (table  130). 
But  only  27  percent  were  composed  of  husband  and  wife,  56  percent 
had  three  or  four  members,  and  only  17  percent,  five  or  more.  The 
independent  professional  families   probably  were   somewhat   older, 
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since  only  8  percent  had  one  child  under  16,  while  19  percent  of  the 
salaried  business  group  had  this  composition,  typical  of  the  young 
family.  The  larger  proportion  of  families  of  five  or  more  persons  in 
the  independent  professional  group  may  reflect  both  their  higher  eco- 
nomic status  and  more  ''completed"  families  than  in  a  younger  group. 

Households 

Persons  other  than  members  of  the  economic  family  were  present 
in  63  percent  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  business  and  professional 
families,  at  some  time  during  the  report  year.  The  clerical  families 
resembled  them;  61  percent  reported  the  presence  of  nonfamily  mem- 
bers. A  smaller  proportion  of  the  wage-earner  families  and  of  those 
in  the  fourth  occupational  group  had  guests,  roomers,  paid  help 
hving  in,  and  other  outsiders  in  their  households  (table  21). 

Table  21. — Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  percentage 
of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic 
family,  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by  occupation,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Families  having  in  the  household  nonfamily  mem- 
bers of  specified  type  ^ 

Average 
nonfam- 
ily mem- 
bers » 

Family  occupational  group 

Roomers  and  boarders 

members 

All  types 

Sons  and 
daughters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

\11  occupations 

Number 
2,711 

Number 
1.532 

Percent 

57 

Number 
294 

Percent 
11 

Number 
73 

Percent 
3 

Number 
0  41 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations  ^ 

1,286 

482 

873 

70 

659 
296 
551 
26 

51 
61 
63 
37 

136 

45 

111 

2 

11 
9 

13 
3 

31 
9 

33 
0 

2 

2 
4 
0 

.35 
.33 
.52 
.43 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

2  Nonfamily  members  include:  Roomers  and/or  boarders,  whether  sons  and  daughters  or  others,  tourists 
and  transients;  paid  help  living  in;  overnight  guests.  See  table  126  for  counts  of  families  having  paid  help 
and  overnight  guests  in  the  household,  and  for  details  as  to  roomers  and  boarders. 

3  Year-equivalent  persons.     For  description  of  method  used  in  computing  see  footnote  3,  table  4 
*  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

The  composition  of  the  group  included  in  nonfamily  members  of 
the  household  varied  among  the  occupational  groups.  Among  busi- 
ness and  professional  families,  paid  help  living  in  was  reported  about 
twice  as  often  as  in  clerical  and  three  times  as  often  as  in  wage-earner 
families  (table  126).  Roomers  and  boarders  were  found  somewhat 
more  often  in  business  and  professional  families  than  in  families  in 
the  other  occupational  groups.  This  situation  was  due  in  part  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  such  families  wdth  sons  and  daughters  at  home 
on  a  roomer-boarder  basis  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  families  whose 
main  source  of  earnings  was  the  keeping  of  roomers  and  boarders  were 
classed  in  the  business  and  professional  group.  Guests  staying  over- 
night or  longer  were  reported'  about  as  often  by  one  occupational 
group  as  another,  and  the  average  period  of  entertaining  such  visitors 
was  approximately  the  same  for  the  families  in  the  three  groups,  about 
8.5  guest-weeks  per  family. 
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Income  Levels  of  the  Four  Occupational  Groups 

Median  Income 

Business  and  professional  families  fared  considerably  better  finan- 
cially than  did  the  other  occupational  groups;  half  of  those  in  the 
four-city  group  had  incomes  of  more  than  $2,153.  This  median  is 
50  percent  above  the  median  income  figure  achieved  by  wage-earner 
families  and  almost  three  times  that  of  the  group  without  earnings. 
Clerical  families  fell  about  midway  between  the  business  and  profes- 
sional and  the  wage-earner  groups. 

Within  the  business  and  professional  group,  families  of  independent 
professional  workers  were  the  most  well  to  do.  Their  median  income 
was  $2,917,  a  figure  about  $500  above  the  median  income  of  salaried 
business  families,  $600  above  that  of  salaried  professional  families, 
and  more  than  $1,000  above  that  of  the  independent  business  group. 

The  independent  business  group  is  made  up  of  owners  of  enter- 
prises of  widely  differing  earning  power.  The  relatively  low  median 
income  reflects  the  inclusion  of  many  small-scale  businesses,  such  as 
those  of  the  truck  driver  owning  his  own  truck  and  of  the  merchant 
with  a  small  shop  and  low  net  receipts.  With  the  growth  of  the 
custom  of  organizing  the  more  prosperous  family  businesses  as  family 
corporations,  and  paying  salaries  to  the  family  members,  some  high- 
income  persons  formerly  classed  as  independent  entrepreneurs  would 
now  be  classed  as  salaried  business  workers. 


FAMILY       INCOME         (DOLLARS) 

Figure  6. — Occupation  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  fami- 
lies by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36. 
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The  fortunate  families  with  incomes  of  83,000  or  more  were  pre- 
dominantly business  and  professional,  70  percent  being  from  that 
occupational  group,  while  only  16  percent  were  from  the  clerical  and 
13  percent  from  the  wage-earner  group  (fig.  6).  Only  about  4  out  of 
every  100  wage-earner  families  acliieved  tliis  income  level  and  half  of 
these  were  materially  helped  by  the  contributions  of  supplementary 
earners  (table  132).  *^Thus,  spending  patterns  of  famihes  having $3,000 
or  more  are  affected  not  only  by  size  of  income  but  also  by  the  stand- 
ards and  values  of  the  business  and  professional  group,  insofar  as 
these  differ  from  standards  of  other  occupational  groups  because  of 
education  and  enviroimient. 

TTage-eamer  families  constituted  64  percent  of  the  group  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  ^uth  incomes  of  less  than  SI. 000;  business  and 
professional  families,  16  percent;  and  clerical,  9  percent.  Consump- 
tion patterns  at  this  income  level,  therefore,  are  largely  affected  by 
standards  of  wage-earner  families.  Twenty-one  percent  of  all  wage- 
earner  families  fell  in  tliis  income  class,  as  contrasted  with  but  8  per- 
cent of  the  business  and  professional  group  (table  22). 


Table  22. — Family  income  and  occupation:  Xumher  and  percentage  distribution 
by  income  of  families  of  specified  occupaiional  groups,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  That  include  a  husband  and  -vrife,  both  native-born] 


Familie 

5  of  specified  occupational 

groups 

Distribution  of  families  by  income  vrithin 
specified  occupational  groups 

FaTnily  income 
class  (dollars) 

j 

All 

Wage- 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busmess 
and  pro- 
fessional 

other  1 

All 

Wage- 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busmess 
and  pro- 
fessional 

other 

1 

2 

3       j       . 

5 

6 

S 

9 

10 

11 

Xum- 

Isum- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber 

ber 

ber 

Number 

ber 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All  incomes 

2,711 

1,2S6 

482 

873 

70 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0-249 

20 

7 

0 

4 

9 

1 

1 

0 

(2) 

13 

25(M99 

48 

29 

3 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 

13 

500-749 

128 

80 

13 

22 

13 

5 

6 

3 

3 

19 

750-999 

225 

154 

24 

33 

14 

8 

12 

5 

4 

21 

1,000-1.249- 

374 

243 

59 

65 

13 

IS 

12 

10 

1.250-1,499- 

324 

193 

64 

62 

5 

12 

15 

13 

7 

7 

1,500-1.749.- 

350 

194 

61 

92 

3 

13 

15 

13 

11 

4 

1,750-1.999- 

307 

127 

79 

99 

2 

11 

10 

16 

11 

3 

2,000-2,249- 

248 

96 

65 

86 

1 

9 

7 

13 

10 

1 

2.250-2.499- 

181 

59 

32 

89 

1 

5 

10 

1 

2,500-2,999- 

190 

62 

33 

92 

3 

7 

5 

7 

11 

4 

3,000-3,499- 

129 

23 

24 

82 

0 

5 

9 

5 

9 

0 

3,500-3,999- 

71 

11 

11 

49 

0 

3 

1 

2 

6 

0 

4,000     and 

over  5 

116 

8-            14 

91 

3 

4 

1  j            3  '             10 

4 

1  Includes  56  families  with  no  income  from  earnings,  and  14  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

2  0.50  percent  or  less. 

3  Largest  income  reported,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Families  without  earnings  or  with  incomes  largely  from  operating 
farms  were,  for  the  most  part,  below  the  $l,000-income  line.  Only 
one-third  had  higher  incomes.  Some  of  these  were  farmers,  but  some 
must  have  had  large  investments  to  }ueld  yearly  returns  of  81,000  or 
more  when  there  was  no  other  money  income  save  small  cash  gifts. 
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In  each  of  the  four  cities,  the  business  and  professional  families 
ranked  first  in  amount  of  median  income,  clerical  families  ranked 
second,  and  wage-earner  families  third,  as  in  the  four-city  unit  (table 
23).  Differences  among  the  cities  were  in  amount  of  income,  rather 
than  in  relative  position  of  the  occupational  groups.  The  business 
and  professional  families  of  Klamath  Falls  had  a  median  income  more 
than  $300  higher  than  that  of  the  same  occupational  group  in  Astoria 
and  Eugene,  and  almost  $250  higher  than  in  Olympia.  This  higher 
median  income  in  Klamath  Falls  reflects  the  larger  proportion  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  families  that  had  incomes  of  $3,000  or  above, 
32  percent  as  contrasted  with  23  in  Eugene,  24  in  Olympia,  and  25  in 
Astoria  (table  109). 

Table  23. — Median  income:  Median  income  of  families  of  specified  occupational 
groups,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife,  1 

Doth  native-born] 

Median  income  of- 

- 

Wage- 
earner 
fami- 
lies 

Cleri- 
cal 

fami- 
lies 

Business  and  professional  families 

Other 

State  and  city 

All 

Independent 

Salaried 

fami- 
lies 1 

Business 

Profes- 
sional 

Business 

Profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Combined  cities  . 

$1,418 
1,433 
1,  375 
1,398 
1,491 

$1,  804 
1,851 
1,864 
1,735 
1,859 

$2, 153 
2,122 
2.042 
2,055 
2,361 

$1, 881 
1,675 
1,953 
1,689 
2,333 

$2,  917 

(2) 

(2) 

2,844 
«  2,  750 

$2,  390 
2,417 
2,125 
2,331 
2,411 

$2,  273 
2,443 

4  1,  922 
2,306 

«  1, 875 

$821 

Washington,  Olympia 

Oregon,  Astoria 

3  857 

(2) 

728 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

7  792 

'  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

2  Medians  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

3  Median  based  on  26  cases. 
^  Median  based  on  19  cases. 
5  Median  based  on  18  eases. 
8  Median  based  on  23  cases. 
7  Median  based  on  11  cases. 

The  independent  business  group  in  Klamath  Falls  had  a  median 
income  more  than  $600  greater  than  the  median  of  the  similar  group 
in  Eugene  and  in  Olympia,  and  almost  $400  above  that  of  the  similar 
group  in  Astoria.  There  also  were  relatively  more  of  this  group  and 
of  the  high-income  independent  professional  group  in  Klamath  Falls 
than  in  the  three  other  cities.  Here  these  independent  (as  con- 
trasted with  salaried)  families  were  59  percent  of  the  entire  business 
and  professional  group,  while  they  were  only  46  percent  in  Olympia, 
47  in  Astoria,  and  53  in  Eugene  (table  131). 

Salaried  professional  families  had  higher  median  incomes  in  Olym- 
pia and  in  Eugene  than  in  the  other  two  cities. 

Wage-earner  families  also  had  a  higher  median  income  in  Klamath 
Falls  than  in  the  other  cities,  although  the  amount  by  which  this 
median  exceeded  the  others  was  less  than  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional group. 
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Clerical  families  in  Eugene  had  a  median  income  of  $1,735,  more 
than  $100  below  the  medians  in  the  three  other  cides,  all  of  which 
were  close  to  $1,850.  The  12  percent  of  clerical  families  in  Eugene 
that  fell  below  the  $1,000  income  line  helped  to  lower  the  median 
income  for  the  group;  the  proportion  in  the  highest  income  class 
($3,000  and  over)  was  the  same,  10  percent,  as  in  Klamath  Falls  and 
Astoria,  and  was  a  little  above  the  8  percent  in  Olympia  (table  109). 

Sources  of  Income  of  the  Occupational  Groups 

Earnings  of  family  members  determmed  the  level  of  living  of  the 
majority  of  families  in  each  of  the  three  major  occupational  groups, 
being  90  percent  or  more  of  their  aggregate  family  income.  Business 
and  professional  families  had  money  receipts  from  investm^ents  and 
nonmoney  income  from  housing  that  accounted  for  10  percent  of  their 
total  income,  as  compared  with  7  percent  in  clerical  and  wage-earner 
families   (table  112). 

Table  24. — Family  income:  Average  income  and  percentage  of  income  derived  from 
earnings,  hy  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36. 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income  class 

Fami- 
lies 

Average  i   Income   of  families   of 
specified  occupational  groups 

Percentage  ^    of    income    derived 
from    earnings    by    families    of 
specified   oecupational   groups 

(dollars) 

All' 

Wage- 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 
'^^^        earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

\11  incomes 

Number 
2,711 

Dollars 

1,876 

Dollars 

1,507 

Dollars 
1,917 

Dollarx 
2.448 

Perce.nt 
90 

Percent 
93 

Percent 
93 

Percent 
90 

0-999                     

421 
698 
657 
619 
316 

712 
1,240 
1.726 
2,  370 
4,174 

734 
1,231 
1,706 
2,347 
3,498 

771 
1,263 
1,761 
2,330 
3.842 

703 
1,249 
1,734 
2,406 
4,316 

83 
93 
92 

92 
88 

91 
94 
94 
93 

88 

96 
96 
94 
-93 
89 

78 

1  000-1,499 

91 

1,500-1,999     

91 

2,000-2,999 

92 

3,000  and  over .. 

90 

1  Averages  in  column  3  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2.    Averages  in  columns 
1-6  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  of  the  specified  occupational  group  in  each  class,  column  2,  table  134. 
''  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  income  for  each  class,  columns  3-6. 
3  Includes  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

Below  the  $l,000-income  line,  earnings  were  but  78  percent  of  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  business  and  professional  families;  non- 
money  income  from  housing  (largely  from  owned  homes)  constituted 
11  percent;  and  money  income  from  investments,  11  percent,  also. 
At  this  same  income  level,  earnings  were  96  and  91  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  clerical  and  the  wage-earner 
families;  income  from,  other  sources  was  of  much  less  importance 
(table  24).  Doubtless  this  difference  in  proportion  of  income  re- 
ceived from  sources  other  than  earnings  is  related  to  differences  in 
the  ages  of  the  families.  About  two-thirds  of  the  husbands  in  business 
and  professional  families  were  50  years  of  age  or  older,  as  compared 
with  fewer  than  one-third  of  those  in  clerical  and  in  wage-earner 
families  at  this  income  level  (table  120).  The  business  and  pro- 
fessional families  thus  represent  an  older  group  that  had  had  more 
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time  to  accumulate  investments  and  purchase  homes,  and  probably 
higher  earnings  from  which  to  make  such  savings,  than  the  families 
in  the  two  other  occupational  groups.  At  no  other  income  level 
were  there  such  marked  differences  in  the  sources  of  income  of  the 
three  groups  of  families. 

The  fourth  occupational  group  received  cnly  16  percent  of  its  total 
income  from  earnings.  These  earnings  w^ere  received  by  the  14  fami- 
lies of  farm  operators,  since  the  other  56  families  in  this  group  had 
no  earning  members.  Tw^o-thirds  of  the  total  income  of  this  fourth 
group,  an  average  of  $801  per  family,  came  from  returns  on  invest- 
ments, pensions,  and  gifts  of  money  used  for  living  expenses;  and  19 
percent  came  from  home  ownership  (table  112). 

Responsibility  for  Family  Support  in  Each  Occupational  Group 

One-Earner  and  Multiple-Earner  Families 

A  sole  earner,  usually  the  husband,  carried  responsibility  for  family 
support  a  little  more  frequently  in  business  and  professional  families 
than  in  clerical  or  wage-earner  families,  though  differences  among 
the  three  groups  w^ere  not  great.  In  business  and  professional  families 
73  percent  of  the  husbands  were  the  only  earners;  in  wage-earner 
families,  71  percent;  in  clerical  families,  69  percent  (table  25). 

Table  25. — Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 
with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  occupation,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fami- 
lies 

Families  with  individual  earners 

Percentage  ^  of  families 
with  individual  earners 

Family  occupational  group 

1  only 

More 
than  1 1 

1  only 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

More 
than  1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Number 
2,711 

Number 
1,924 

Number 
1,890 

Number 
18 

Number 
715 

Percent 

71 

Percent 

70 

Percent 
26 

Wage-earner 

1,286 
482 

3  873 
*70 

929 

340 

641 

14 

911 

331 

634 

14 

9 
3 

6 
0 

357 

142 

216 

0 

72 
71 
73 
20 

71 
69 
73 
20 

28 

Clerical 

29 

Business  and  professional 

other  occupations 

25 
0 

»  Families  that  have  supplementary  earners.    See  table  132. 
'  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

'  Includes  16  families  without  individual  earners  as  follows:  15  families  whose  only  earnings  were  from 

roomers  and  boarders  and  1  family  whose  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his  earnings 

*  Includes  56  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  14  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

Two  or  more  family  members  earned  in  about  one-fourth  of  the 
families  of  each  of  the  three  occupational  groups. -^^  Multiple-earner 
families  were  somewhat  less  usual  in  the  business  and  professional 

16  Thirteen  percent  of  the  families  classed  in  business  and  professional  occupations,  11  percent  of  the 
wage-earner,  and  9  percent  of  the  clerical  families  had  ^ross  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  (table  21). 
If  earnings  from  such  sources  had  been  allocated  to  individual  members,  the  proportion  of  multiple-earner 
families  would  have  been  somewhat  higher  in  all  occupational  groups. 
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group  than  in  the  others,  as  was  indicated  by  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  husbands  who  earned  alone.  The  average  number  of  earners 
per  family  was  1.3  as  compared  \^T.th  1.4  in  the  clerical  and  wage 
earner  families  (tables  25  and  33). 

Principal  and  Supplementary  Earners 

Principal  earners  in  business  and  professional  families  were  responsi- 
ble for  93  percent  of  the  group's  aggregate  earnings,  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  in  wage-earner  and  clerical  families.  In  the  two  latter 
groups  chief  bread\\'inners  provided  92  and  89  percent  of  all  family 
earnings,  respectively  (tables  112  and  136).  Not  only  were  there 
relatively  more  families  in  the  clerical  group  than  in  the  others  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  were  breadwinners,  but  their  earnings 
averaged  more  per  person.  However,  even  in  this  group,  supple- 
mentary bread-winners  contributed  only  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
earnings  fund  of  all  families,  a  small  part  of  what  was  needed  for 
their  maintenance.  Earnings  from  roomers  and  boarders  (not  attrib- 
uted to  any  individual)  were  about  1  percent  of  the  earnings  fund  of 
each  of  the  three  groups  (table  134). 

Table  26. — Supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  supplementary 
earners,  average  ajnounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived 
from  supplementary  earners,  hy  family  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  i  of  fami- 
lies  with    supple- 
mentary earners 

Average  2  earnings  of  supplementary 
earners 

Percentage  3  of  family 
earnings       derived 
from      supplemen- 
tary earners 

Family 

income 
class 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness 
and 
profes- 
sional 

Per  earner 

Per  family 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

(dollars) 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness 
and 
profes- 
sional 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness 
and 
profes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 
and 
profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  incomes— - 

Pet. 
28 

Pet. 
29 

Pet. 
25 

Dot. 
291 

Dot. 
465 

Dol. 
402 

Dot. 
103 

Dot. 

178 

Dol. 

122 

Pet. 
7.3 

Pet. 
10.0 

Pet. 

5.5 

0-999 

1,000-1,499.  _ 
1,500-1,999.. 
2,000-2,999.. 
3,000     and 
over. 

25 
23 

28 
37 
48 

30 
24 
22 
31 
59 

24 
23 
21 
27 
27 

104 
166 
285 
434 
909 

120 

221 
322 

428 
913 

154 
228 
286 
427 
593 

31 

46 

98 

232 

520 

39 

63 

92 

165 

857 

42 
67 
72 
139 
198 

4.7 
4.0 
6.1 
10.7 
17.0 

5.3 
5.2 
5.6 
7.6 
25.1 

7.6 
5.8 
4.6 
6.3 
5.1 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  the^-  had  any 
earners. 

2  Averages  in  columns  5,  6,  and  7  are  based  on  the  number  of  supplementary  earners  in  each  class,  table 
132;  averages  in  columns  8,  9,  and  10  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  any  supplementary  earners. 

i  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  134), 

The  role  of  the  supplementary  worker  seems  minor,  viewed  thus 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  support  of  all  families;  but  in  their  own 
families  such  workers  played  an  important  part  as  contributors  to 
the  earnings  fund,  especially  in  the  income  class  of  $3,000  or  more. 
In    this   high   income   group,    clerical   families   with   supplementary 
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earners  received  an  average  of  $1,449  from  them  and  wage-earner 
families  received  an  average  of  $1,091.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  such  earner  in  many  of  the  famihes  and 
in  part  to  their  high  earnings  of  more  than  $900  per  breadwinner. 

At  no  income  level  were  supplementary  breadwinners  found  in  a 
larger  percentage  of  business  and  professional  famihes  than  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  clerical  and  wage-earner  groups.  When  family  income 
was  below  $1,500,  average  earnings  of  secondary  breadwinners  in  the 
business  and  professional  group  exceeded  the  average  of  those  in 
wage-earner  and  clerical  families;  but  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale 
they  averaged  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  (table  26).  Neverthe- 
less, the  59  business  and  professional  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000 
or  more  in  which  these  breadwinners  were  found  would  have  received 
$744  each  had  the  supplementary  earnings  been  equally  divided. 

Husbands  as  Breadwinners 

Husbands  carried  some  part  of  the  burden  of  family  support  in  all 
but  3  percent  of  the  business  and  professional  families  and  in  all  but 
2  percent  of  the  wage-earner  and  clerical  families  in  the  four-city 
group.  As  a  rule  they  were  principal  earners.  They  stepped  to 
second  place  in  6  percent  of  the  clerical  families  and  in  an  even  smaUer 
proportion  of  families  in  the  other  occupational  groups  (table  27). 

In  clerical  families  husbands'  contributions  dropped  to  86  percent, 
and  thus  were  a  little  smaller  proportion  of  aggregate  family  earnings 
than  in  the  other  two  groups  where  they  were  90  percent  or  more. 
The  larger  proportion  of  clerical  families  with  supplementary  earners 
and  the  relatively  high  average  earnings  of  such  breadwinners  account 
for  the  somewhat  lower  percentage  of  aggregate  earnings  contributed 
by  husbands. 

Table  27. — Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Per- 
centage of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary  earner, 
and  average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 
[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Percentage  i  of  families  in  which— 

Average  2  earnings  of— 

Family  occupa- 
tional group 

Husband  was— 

Wife  was— 

Husbands  who 
were— 

Wives  who 
were— 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Prin- 
cipal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Prin- 
cipal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  occupations 

Number 
2,711 

Percent 
93 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
2 

Percent 

17 

Dollars 
1,639 

Dollars 
535 

Dollars 
866 

Dollars 
400 

Wage  earner 

Clerical            

1,286 
482 

873 

70 

95 
92 

96 
20 

3 
6 

1 
0 

2 
4 

2 
0 

18 
18 

15 
0 

1,315 
1,630 

2,131 
916 

448 
647 

581 

585 
1,259 

898 

306 

524 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional.-..  

483 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
any  earners. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  husbands  or  wives  who  were  principal  or  supple- 
mentary earners. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 
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Although  husbands  carried  the  major  burden  of  family  support 
with  comparable  frequency  in  the  three  occupational  groups,  their 
average  earnings  varied  widely,  being  $1,286  apiece  in  the  wage- 
earner  group,  $1,574  in  the  clerical,  and  $2,103  in  the  business  and 
professional  (table  28).  This  difference  is  due  largely  to  the  higher 
earnings  of  business  and  professional  husbands  at  the  income  level  of 
$3,000  or  more,  and  to  the  larger  proportion  of  high  income  families 
in  this  occupational  group  than  in  the  clerical  and  wage-earner  groups. 
Below  the  $2,000  income  line,  average  earnings  of  husbands  in  the 
two  latter  groups  exceeded  those  of  husbands  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional families. 


Table  28. — Husbands  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husbands  as  sole 
earners,  average  amounts  received  by  earning  husbands,  and  percentage  of  total 
family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  family  occupation  and  income.  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  nativo-born] 


Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Percentage  i    of   families 
with  husbands  as  sole 
earners 

Average  -'  earnings  per 
husband 

Percentage  3    of    family 
earnings    derived    from 
husbands 

Wage- 
earner 

Cler- 
ical 

Business 

and 
profes- 
sional 

Wage- 
earner 

Cler- 
ical 

Business 

and 
profes- 
sional 

Wage- 
earner 

Cler- 
ical 

Business 

and 
profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

\11  incomes 

Percent 
71 

Percent 
69 

Percent 
73 

Dollars 
1.286 

Dollars 
1,574 

Dollars 
2,103 

Percent 
90.1 

Percent 
86.2 

Percent 
92  6 

0-999 

71 
76 
72 
62 
52 

70 
72 
76 
68 
41 

52 
75 
77 
73 
73 

622 
1,098 
1,492 
1,911 
2,499 

675 
1,088 
1,560 
1,982 
2,467 

545 
1,051 
1,468 
2,056 
3,637 

88.6 
93.4 
92.2 

87.3 
81.6 

91.0 

87.2 
90.8 
89.7 
72.2 

74  8 

1,000^1,499 

90.2 

1,500-1,999 

91.9 

2,000-2,999 

92  9 

3,000  and  over 

93.9 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  earning  husbands  in  each  class. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  total  family  earnings  in  each  class  (table  134)  regardless  of  whether  husbands 
were  earners. 

Earnings  of  husbands  in  the  clerical  and  wage-earner  groups  were 
a  smaller  proportion  of  aggregate  family  earnings  at  the  top  of  the 
income  scale  than  at  any  other  income  level.  In  fact,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  families  would  not  have  had  incomes  adequate  to 
place  them  in  the  highest-income  class  had  it  not  been  for  the  earnings 
of  other  family  members;  husbands'  average  earnings  were  under 
$2,500  and  average  income  from  investments  and  from  home  owner- 
ship was  less  than  $500.  In  this  income  group  only  52  percent  of  the 
husbands  in  wage-earner  famihes  and  41  percent  of  those  in  clerical 
were  sole  breadwinners. 

Many  business  and  professional  families  at  the  top  of  the  income 
scale  could  have  reached  this  level  with  no  income  save  that  of  the 
husbands.  The  average  earnings  of  husbands  were  $3,637  apiece, 
and  were  a  larger  proportion  of  aggregate  family  earnings  than  at 
any  other  income  level,  a  situation  the  reverse  of  that  found  in  the 
two  other  occupational  groups. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale  contributions  of  husbands  in 
the  business  and  professional  groups  were  only  75  percent  of  aggregate 
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family  earnings  while  contributions  of  husbands  in  wage-earner  and 
in  clerical  famihes  were  89  and  91  percent,  respectively. 


Wi 


Bread> 


ivcs  as  Dreaawmners 


Wives  in  clerical  families  played  a  somewhat  more  important  role 
in  family  support  than  did  wives  in  the  two  other  occupational  groups 
in  the  four  cities.  They  were  breadwinners  more  often  and  their 
contributions  were  a  larger  proportion  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  all 
families.  However,  in  no  group  did  the  percentage  contributed  by 
wives  correspond  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  earned.  Thus, 
22  percent  of  the  wives  in  clerical  famihes  were  breadwinners,  but 
their  earnings  averaged  only  $144  per  family,  or  8  percent  of  the 
group's  aggregate  earnings;  20  percent  of  the  wives  in  wage-earner 
families  earned  an  average  of  $67  per  family,  or  5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  earnings;  and  17  percent  of  the  business  and  professional 
wives  contributed  $91  per  family,  or  4  percent  of  the  group's  earnings 
(tables  134  and  29). 

A  better  picture  of  w^hat  the  contributions  of  breadwinning  wives 
meant  to  their  families  is  given  by  their  average  earnings  per  person. 
They  amounted  to  $665  apiece  in  clerical  farnilies,  $533  in  business 
and  professional,  and  $339  in  wage-earner  famihes.  These  higher 
average  earnings  of  clerical  wives  were  found  at  all  income  levels 
except  under  $1,000  where  the  business  and  professional  wives  ranked 
first. 

Among  clerical  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  45  percent 
of  the  wives  were  earning  and  their  average  receipts  were  $1,340. 
Apparently  many  of  these  wives  raised  their  families  from  lower 
income  classes  since  average  earnings  of  clerical  husbands  at  this 
level  were  less  than  $3,000. 

Table  29. —  Wives  as  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  wives  earning,  and 
average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1985-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Wives  earning  ' 

Average  -'  earnings  per  wife 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Wage-earner 
families 

Clerical  families 

Business  and 

professional 

families 

Wage- 
earner 
famihes 

Clerical 
famihes 

Business 
and  profes- 
sional 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  incomes 

Number 
255 

Percent 
20 

Number 
104 

Percent 
22 

Number 
149 

Percent 
17 

Dollars 
339 

Dollars 
665 

Dollars 

533 

0-999 

56 
68 
73 
46 
12 

21 
16 
23 
21 
29 

8 

25 
21 
28 
22 

20 
20 
15 
22 
45 

16 
21 
35 
44 
33 

24 
17 
18 

16 
15 

210 
216 
339 
518 
951 

206 
398 
448 
668 
1,340 

239 

1.000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.-. 

395 
364 
623 
824 

i  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  wives  in  each  class. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earning  wives  in  each  class,  columns  2,  4,  and  6. 

Among  the  business  and  professional  families  at  the  top  of  the 
income  scale,  only  15  percent  of  the  wives  earned,  a  proportion  smaUer 
than  at  any  other  income  level.     Many  of  these  wives  must  have  felt 
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less  pressure  to  earn  than  did  the  wives  in  clerical  families  at  this 
same  income  level,  since  the  average  earnings  of  the  husbands  in  this 
latter  group  were  more  than  $1,000  below  those  of  husbands  in  business 
and  professional  families. 

Wives  in  clerical  families  were  principal  earners  more  often  than 
were  wives  in  other  occupational  groups.  Of  the  104  who  earned,  20 
were  the  chief  breadwinners  of  their  families,  and  made  an  average  of 
$1,259  (table  136).  The  remaining  84,  who  supplemented  the  earn- 
ings of  others,  made  an  average  of  $524  (table  132). 

Fewer  wives  in  business  and  professional  families  were  principal 
earners — only  18  of  the  149  who  earned.  Their  average  earnings  were 
$898,  or  about  three-fourths  the  amount  earned  by  wives  who  were 
the  major  breadmnners  in  clerical  families.  Earnings  of  the  131 
wives  who  played  minor  roles  in  family  support  averaged  $483. 

In  the  wage-earner  group,  only  30  of  the  255  earning  wives  were 
principal  breadwinners,  and  their  average  earnings  were  $585,  not  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  average  reported  by  the  wives  who  were 
secondary  earners  in  the  clerical  group.  The  secondary  earners  among 
the  wives  of  the  wage-earner  families  made  an  average  of  only  $306. 

These  wide  differences  between  the  average  earnings  of  the  wives 
who  were  chief  breadwinners  and  of  those  who  were  only  secondary, 
are  related  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  earners  that  were 
employed  irregularly  or  for  only  short  periods  (table  14). 

Sons,  Daughters/  and  Others  as  Breadwinners 

Sons,  daughters,  and  other  family  members  16  or  older  (not  hus- 
band or  wife)  were  less  likely  to  be  breadwinners  if  they  were  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  families  than  in  others.  Only  25  percent  earned, 
as  compared  with  38  percent  in  wage-earner,  and  42  percent  in  clerical 
families  ^^  (table  30).  This  lower  figure  for  the  business  and  profes- 
sional families  reflects  their  higher  incomes  and  greater  ability  to  keep 
their  children  in  school  after  they  reached  the  age  when  they  might 
legally  be  employed.  The  difference  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  poten- 
tial earners  in  the  business  and  professional  groups,  since  these 
families  included  more  persons  16  or  older  than  did  families  in  the 
two  other  occupational  groups  (table  110). 

Children  under  16  seldom  earned.  In  the  business  and  professional 
families  only  15  of  the  734  children  under  16  included  in  the  4-city 
sample  had  earnings;  in  the  clerical  group,  8  of  the  420;  in  the  wage- 
earner  group,  21  of  the  1,229. 

The  comparatively  light  financial  responsibility  carried  by  sons, 
daughters,  and  other  family  members  (not  husband  or  wife)  in  business 
and  professional  families  is  indicated  also  by  their  smaller  contributions 
to  the  aggregate  family  earnings  fund.  At  no  income  level  did  they 
contribute  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total  earnings  of  all  families, 
while  the  contributions  of  similar  earners  in  clerical  and  in  wage-earner 
families  were  2  percent  or  more  at  every  income  level,  and  reached 
10  and  9  percent  respectively  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale.     Had 

1'  These  figures  do  not  include  earning  sons  and  daughters  who  were  at  home  on  a  rooming  and  boarding 
basis  and  were  not  members  of  the  economic  family.  Sons  and  daughters  on  a  roomer  and  boarder  basis 
were  found  in  4  percent  of  the  business  and  professional  families,  2  percent  of  the  wage-earner,  and  2  percent 
of  the  clerical  (table  21).  However,  if  they  had  been  counted  as  family  members  and  as  earners,  the  propor- 
tion of  sons  and  daughters  and  others  earning  would  still  have  been  lower  in  business  and  professional  fami- 
lies than  in  wage-earner  and  clerical,  about  30  percent  in  the  former  as  contrasted  with  41  and  45,  in  the  two 
latter  groups,  respectively. 
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the  contributions  of  these  breadwinners  been  evenly  divided  among 
the  famihes  in  their  own  occupational  groups,  they  would  have  pro- 
vided only  $44  per  family  in  the  business  and  professional  group, 
$57  per  family  in  the  wage-earner  group,  and  $88  per  family  in  the 
clerical  group  (table  31). 

Table  30. — Family  members  earning:  Number  and  percentage  of  husbands,  wives 
and  other  family  members  earning,  by  occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Family  members  earning 

Percentage  i  of  specified  family  mem- 
bers earning 

Family  occupational 
group 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  occupations 

Num- 

btr 

2,711 

Num- 
ber 
3,541 

Num- 
ber 
2,599 

Num- 
ber 
508 

Num- 
ber 
44 

Num- 
ber 
390 

JPer- 
cent 
39.3 

Per- 
cent 
95.9 

Per- 
cent 
18.7 

Per- 
cent 
1.8 

Per- 
cent 
33.1 

Wage  earner 

Clerical .  -.. 

1,286 
482 

873 
70 

1,740 
666 

1,121 
14 

1,265 
470 

850 
14 

255 
104 

149 
0 

21 

8 

15 
0 

199 
84 

107 
0 

40.2 
42.1 

38.5 
7.5 

98.4 
97.5 

97.4 
20.0 

19.8 
21.6 

17.1 
.0 

1.7 
1.9 

2.0 
.0 

37.5 
42.2 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional  

Other  occupations  2_. 

24.9 
.0 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  specified  family  members  in  each  class. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 


Table  31. — Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  and  average  earnings  of 
earners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings 
derived  from  such  earners,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  smMll  cities  combined, 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income 

Earners    other    than   hus- 
band and  wife  per  100 
families 

Average  i  earnings  per  fam- 
ily of  persons  other  than 
husband  and  wife 

Percentage  2  of  family  earn- 
ings derived  from  earners 
other  than  husband  and 
wife 

class  (dollars) 

Wage- 
earner 
families 

Clerical 
families 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

Wage- 
earner 
families 

Clerical 
families 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

Wage- 
earner 
families 

Clerical 
families 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  incomes 

Number 
17 

Number 
19 

Number 
14 

Dollars 

57 

Dollars 
88 

Dollars 
44 

Percent 
4.1 

Percent 
4.9 

Percent 
2.0 

0-999 

14 
14 
12 
33 
39 

12 
11 
17 
19 
49 

8 
13 

8 
16 
18 

24 
32 
35 
143 
269 

16 
64 
66 
63 
336 

12 
22 

28 
45 

77 

3.5 
2.7 
2.2 
6.6 

8.8 

2.3 
5.2 
4.0 
2.9 
9.9 

2.1 

l,000^i,49"9_... 
1,500-1.999.... 
2,000-2,999.... 
3,000  and  over. 

2.0 
L8 
2.0 
2.0 

Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 
Percentages  are  based  on  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  134). 
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These  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  were  of  more  importance 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  in  wage-earner  and 
clerical  families,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  their  higher  percentage 
contributions  to  aggregate  earnings.  This  greater  importance  is  due 
in  part  to  their  increased  number.  In  the  wage-earner  group  there 
were  14  such  earners  per  100  families  when  incomes  were  below  $1,000, 
and  39  per  100  families  when  incomes  reached  $3,000  or  more;  in  the 
clerical,  there  were  12  and  49  per  100  families,  respectively,  at  these 
income  extremes. 

Not  only  were  such  earners  more  frequent  at  the  top  of  the  income 
scale,  they  also  had  higher  per  capita  earnmgs.  Those  in  wage- 
earner  families  made  an  average  of  $943  each;  those  in  clerical  families, 
$688  each  (table  32).  Hence  many  of  them  helped  materially  to 
raise  their  families  from  a  low  income  class  to  the  top  level. 

Table  32. — Earnings  of  family  members  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Average 
earnings  of  family  ^nemhers  other  than  husband  and  wife,  by  occupation  and 
income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Average  1  earnings  per  earner  other  than  husband  and  wife 

Family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Wage-earner  families 

Clerical  families 

Business  and  professional 
families 

All 

Male 

Female 

All 

Male 

Female 

All  - 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  incomes _- 

Dollars 
336 

Dollars 
399 

Dollars 
226 

Dollars 
460 

Dollars 
338 

Dollars 
600 

Dollars 
312 

Do!lars_ 

Dollars 
370 

0-999    .      -- 

163 
233 
292 
437 
943 

205 
297 
328 
478 
1,013 

104 
108 
250 
357 
3  593 

134 
555 
387 
325 

688 

98 
362 
215 
146 
681 

2  188 
700 
532 
594 
698 

151 
167 
331 
278 
419 

2  130 
163 
426 
243 
325 

164 

1,00(^1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000-2,999 

3,000  and  over- 

174 
235 
343 
623 

Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earning  family  members  other  than  husband  and 
wife  in  each  class. 
2  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

In  business  and  professional  families,  such  earners  increased  from  8 
per  100  famihes  at  the  lowest  income  level  to  18  at  the  highest,  and 
their  average  earnings  per  person  rose  from  $151  to  $419.  However, 
their  contributions  were  the  same  percentage  of  aggregate  family 
earnings  at  the  high  as  at  the  low  income  extreme,  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  family  income  from  other  sources.  In  the 
two  other  occupational  groups,  aggregate  earnings  of  such  bread- 
winners increased  more  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  income  level 
than  did  other  family  income. 

Earnings  of  Male  and  Female  Breadwinners 

Average  earnings  of  husbands  were  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  those  of  wives,  $1,603  apiece,  as  compared  with  $463,  for  all 
occupations.  Wives  in  clerical  families  had  per  capita  earnings  which 
were  42  percent  of  those  of  their  husbands.  Wives  in  wage-earner 
and  business  and  professional  families  did  less  well;  their  average 
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earnings  were  only  26  and  25  percent,  respectively,  of  the  average 
earnings  of  husbands  in  families  of  these  occupational  groups.  These 
differences  probably  reflect  both  lower  rates  paid  to  women  than  to 
men  and  shorter  periods  of  employment  of  wives  than  of  husbands 
(tables  28  and  29). 

Among  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  in  the  wage-earner 
group,  the  pattern  of  higher  earnings  for  male  breadwinners  held 
true,  though  differences  between  the  sexes  were  less  pronounced  than 
those  between  husband  and  wife.  Sons  and  other  males  had  average 
earnings  of  $399  apiece  while  daughters  and  other  females  had  $226, 
or  about  57  percent  as  much.  At  no  income  level  did  the  average 
earnings  of  the  women  and  girls  reach  those  of  the  men  and  boys 
(table  32).     ^ 

In  the  clerical  and  the  business  and  professional  families  the  pattern 
changed.  Daughters  and  other  females  (not  wives)  had  higher 
average  earnings  than  did  sons  and  other  males  (not  husbands).  This 
difference  was  most  marked  in  clerical  families;  there  the  average 
earnings  of  the  women  and  girls  were  $600  while  those  of  the  men 
and  boys  were  only  $338  for  all  income  groups  combined.  At  each 
income  level,  the  two  averages  were  in  the  same  position,  although  at 
the  top  of  the  scale,  the  average  for  the  male  earners  was  but  little 
below  that  for  the  female. 

That  average  earnings  of  female  breadwinners  (other  than  wives) 
exceeded  those  of  males  (other  than  husbands)  in  clerical  and  in 
business  and  professional  families  is  somewhat  surprising.  The 
explanation  may  be  that  clerical  positions  of  certain  types,  such  as 
the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  these  groups  may  have  entered, 
often  pay  approximately  the  same  salaries  to  boys  as  to  girls.  Older 
daughters  who  had  achieved  fairly  good  positions  may  have  tended 
to  stay  at  home,  while  sons  earning  the  same  amount  may  have  left 
home,  or  stayed  only  on  a  roomer-boarder  basis. 

Intercity  Differences  in  Family  Earners 

The  wage-earner,  clerical,  and  business  and  professional  families, 
though  not  markedly  different  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, followed  the  same  general  pattern  in  each  of  the  four  cities. 
Business  and  professional  families  were  more  often  dependent  on  the 
earnings  of  one  person  than  were  clerical  families,  and  in  all  cities 
except  Eugene,  more  wage-earner  than  clerical  families  had  only  one 
earner.  Since  Eugene  was  a  considerably  larger  city  than  the  others, 
wives,  children,  and  other  members  of  wage-earner  families  probably 
had  more  opportunity  to  earn.  For  every  100  wage-earner  families  in 
Eugene  there  were  47  supplementary  earners,  compared  with  30  for 
every  100  wage-earner  families  in  Klamath  Falls  and  even  fewer  in 
other  cities  (table  132). 

Wives  were  counted  among  the  family  breadwinners  more  fre- 
quently in  clerical  families  than  in  those  of  other  occupations  in  all 
cities  except  Eugene,  where  23  out  of  every  100  wives  were  earning 
in  both  the  clerical  and  wage-earner  groups.  The  four  cities  were 
alike  in  that  clerical  families  depended  less  on  the  earnings  of  the  chief 
earner,  and  more  on  other  contributors.  In  all  cities,  however,  88  per- 
cent or  more  of  family  earnings  was  provided  by  the  chief  breadwinner 
in  each  occupational  group  (tables  112,  136  and  138). 
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Major  Differences  Among  the  Occupational  Groups 

The  four  occupational  groups  showed  considerable  difference  in 
economic  status,  insofar  as  this  is  evidenced  by  income.  The  business 
and  professional  families  were  the  most  well  to  do.  Their  median 
income  was  more  than  $2,100;  only  8  percent  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  and  25  percent  reached  or  passed  the  $3,000  line.  Wage-earner 
famihes  had  a  median  income  of  approximately  $1,400;  21  percent 
were  in  the  income  classes  below  $1,000  and  only  4  percent  were  at 
the  top  of  the  income  scale  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  Clerical 
families  fell  between  these  two  groups  in  amount  of  median  income. 
They  resembled  the  business  and  professional  families  in  that  only  9 
percent  had  incomes  under  $1,000  but  they  were  more  concentrated 
hi  the  income  classes  $l,000-$2,999;  only  10  percent  reached  the  top 
of  the  income  scale.  Families  without  earners  or  depending  upon 
farm  operation  for  their  major  earnings  lagged  behind  the  three  other 
groups;  about  two-thirds  had  incomes  below  $1,000. 

Table  33. — Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average 
number  of  earners  in  families,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Average  '  number  of  persons  in- 

Average  ^  number  of  earners  in- 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

All 
fami- 
lies 

Wage- 
earner 
fami- 
lies 

Cleri- 
cal 

fami- 
lies 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

Other 
fami- 
lies 2 

All 
fami- 
lies* 

Wage- 
earner 
fami- 
lies 

Cleri- 
cal 

fami- 
lies 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3.33 

3.38 

3.28 

3.34 

2.67 

1.31 

1.S5 

1.38 

1.28 

0-999      - 

3.10 
3.27 
3.39 
3.35 
3.60 

3.21 
3.39 
3.41 
3.45 
3.69 

3.14 
3.07 
3.44 
3.27 
3.44 

2.88 
3.14 
3.36 
3.32 
3.62 

2.73 
2.50 
2.00 
2.80 
3.33 

1.14 
1.27 
1.30 
1.40 
1.45 

1.30 
1.28 
1.34 
1.53 
1.57 

1.32 

1.28 
1.29 
1.38 
1.94 

1.08 

1.000-1,499 

], 500-1 ,999 

1.28 
1  25 

2,000-2,999 

1.32 

3,000  and  over 

- 

1.33 

1  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

»  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 
3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

<  Includes  families  classed  as  other  occupations.    The  average  ntmaber  of  earners  in  these  families  was  0.20. 
Data  are  not  shown  by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases. 

Business  and  professional  families  found  it  easier  to  achieve  high 
income  levels  with  one  earner  than  did  those  in  the  wage-earner  and 
clerical  groups.  When  family  incomes  were  $3,000  or  more,  73  per- 
cent of  the  business  and  professional  families  had  only  one  bread- 
winner, as  contrasted  with  52  percent  of  the  wage-earner  families 
and  41  percent  of  the  clerical.  Only  2  percent  of  the  wage-earner  and 
4  percent  of  the  clerical  families  reached  this  income  level  and  had  but 
one  breadwinner  (table  132).  The  average  number  of  earners  in  the 
business  and  professional  families  in  this  income  class  was  1.3 ;  in  wage- 
earner  families,  1.6;  and  in  clerical,  1.9  (table  33).  Contributions  of 
supplementary  earners  amounted  to  5  percent  of  aggregate  earnings 
of  the  former  occupational  gfoup  and  to  17  and  25  percent  of  aggre- 
gate earnings  of  the  two  latter  groups,  respectively.  These  data  indi- 
cate that  while  great  differences  exist  between  the  distributions  of 
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families  in  these  tlii'ee  major  occupational  groups  by  amount  of  family 
income,  even  greater  differences  would  have  appeared  had  the  families 
been  classified  by  the  earnings  of  the  principal  earner. 

Since  business  and  professional  families  were  70  percent  of  the  group 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  they  must  have  largely  determined 
consumption  patterns  at  that  income  level.  There  is  strong  likelihood 
that  ways  of  spending  of  the  wage-earner  and  clerical  families  in  this 
income  class  were  considerably  influenced  by  the  sons,  daughters, 
and  others  who  were  supplementary  earners,  since  they  assumed  a 
fair  share  of  responsibility  for  family  support.  The  consumption 
patterns  of  the  high-income  families  of  these  two  occupational  groups, 
therefore,  may  have  been  less  representative  of  any  cultural  patterns 
associated  with  those  groups  than  were  the  patterns  of  families  with 
lower  incomes  derived  largely  from  the  husband's  earnings. 

Earnings  o!*  Husband  and  Wife  in  Relation  to  Age  and 
Occupation  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Husbands 

Earnings  of  Husbands  by  Age  and  Occupation 

Earning  husbands  in  the  broad  age  group  40-59  had  higher  average 
earnings  than  did  husbands  in  any  other  group  in  the  four  cities 
combined.  This  was  true  of  husbands  in  wage-earner  and  clerical 
as  well  as  business  and  professional  occupations  (fig.  7). 


WAGE  EARNER 


CLERICAL 


20-39  YRS.       40-59        60  and  OVER 


20-39  YRS.      40-59        60anoOV£R  20-39  YRS.      40-59        60  and  OVER 

Each  bundle  of  bills  represents  $200  a  year 

Figure  7. — Average  earnings  of  husbands  by  occupation  and   age,  Pacific  small 

cities,   1935-36. 


Using  5-year  age  intervals,  average  earnings  of  husbands  were 
highest  in  the  class  45-49.  These  figures  seem  to  contradict  the 
statement  often  made  that  a  man  is  ''old  at  40"  and  faces  lowered 
earning  power.  However,  they  furnish  an  incomplete  picture  of  the 
situation,  since  they  represent  only  the  husbands  who  were  able  to  get 
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jobs  during  the  year.  The  relationship  of  age  and  earning  power  is 
more  clearly  indicated  by  the  concentration  in  the  groups  40  years  or 
older  of  husbands  who  did  not  earn  or  who  had  fallen  to  second  place 
among  family  breadwinners.  All  but  1  of  the  112  husbands  who 
reported  no  earnings  and  83  percent  of  those  who  were  supplementary 
breadwinners  were  40  or  older,  while  only  56  percent  of  all  husbands 
were  this  age  (table  35).  An  average  earnings  figure  based  on  all 
husbands  in  the  older  groups,  those  without  earnings  and  those  on 
relief  as  well  as  those  who  had  jobs,  would  have  been  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  based  on  the  breadwinners  only. 

Average  earnings  of  husbands  in  business  and  professions  were 
about  two-thirds  above  those  of  wage  earners  and  one-third  above 
those  of  clerical  workers.  Average  earnings  of  husbands  in  any  age 
class  are  affected,  therefore,  by  the  proportion  in  each  of  these  three 
occupational  groups  (table  34) . 

For  example,  of  the  husbands  aged  less  than  30  years,  56  percent 
were  wage  earners ;  26  percent,  clerical  workers ;  and  18  percent,  business 
and  professional  men.  With  so  large  a  proportion  of  wage  earners,  the 
average  earnings  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  $1,280,  were  similar  in 
amount  to  the  average  of  $1,121  reported  by  wage  earners. 

Table  34. — Earnings  and  age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distrihution  and  average 
earnings  of  husbands  who  were  earners,  by  husband's  occupation  and  age,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-1 

30rn] 

Distribution  of  earning  husbands  by 
occupation 

Average  ^  earnings  per  husband  by 
occupation 

A^e  group  (years) 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Farm 
operators 
and  un- 
known 

Ain 

Wage 
earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  ages 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
49 

Percent 
18 

Percent 
32 

Percent 

1 

Dollars 
1,602 

Dollars 
1,281 

Dollars 
1,577 

Dollars 
2, 107 

Under  25  . 

ino 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

73 
52 
48 
49 
49 
48 
44 
49 
47 
48 

26 
26 
21 
18 
18 
14 
15 
13 
12 
10 

1 
22 
31 
33 
33 
37 
41 
37 
39 
38 

0 
0 

0) 
{') 
0 

1 

0) 

1 

2 
4 

1,059 
1,  331 
1,583 
1,671 
1,771 
1.812 
1,721 
1,674 
1,360 
1.277 

1,011 
1,156 
1,339 
1,373 
1,445 
1,365 
1.305 
1,329 
957 
877 

1,202 
1,431 
1,629 
1,642 
1.779 
1,694 
1,712 
1,412 
1,341 
1,  068 

3  800 

25-29 

30-34 

1,629 
1,939 

35-39- 

2,136 
2,264 
2,451 
2,166 
2,  212 
1,816 
1,927 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  older 

'  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earning  husbands  in  each  class. 

'  Includes  earnings  of  husbands  who  were  farm  operators  or  whose  occupations  were  unknown.     Their 
average  earnings,  $916  per  earner,  are  not  shown  by  age  groups  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases. 
'  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
*  0.50  percent  or  less. 

Average  earnings  were  highest  among  husbands  in  the  age  class 
45-49.  In  this  group  the  proportion  of  business  and  professional  men 
was  double  that  in  the  group  under  30,  being  37  percent  of  the  total. 
The  proportion  of  wage  earners  had  fallen  to  48  percent.  This  ratio 
of  48  to  37  gives  earnings  of  business  and  professional  men  much  more 
weight  than  the  ratio  of  56  to  18,  found  in  the  younger  group. 

Average  earnings  of  wage  earners  and  of  clerical  workers  reached 
their  peak  in  the  age  class  40-44,  or  in  the  5-yeaT  class  below  that  in 
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which  earnings  were  highest  for  husbands  in  business  and  professions, 
and  for  husbands  in  all  occupations.  In  the  age  group  45-49  the 
business  and  professional  men  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  their 
earnings  sufficiently  high  to  hold  the  average  earnings  of  all  at  a  high 
level,  even  though  average  earnings  of  clerical  workers  and  wage 
earners  had  commenced  to  fall. 

Table  35. — Earning  status,  age,  and  earnings  of  husbands:  Number  and  percentage 
distribution  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners,  who  were  supplementary 
earners,  or  who  were  without  earnings,  and  average  earnings  of  husbands  who  were 
principal  earners  and  supplementary  earners,  by  age,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Age  group 

Husbands 

Average  '    earnings 
of  husbands  who 
■were— 

(years) 

Ain 

Principal 
earners 

Supplementary 
earners 

Without  earn- 
ings 

Principal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  ages 

Number 
2,713 

Percent 
100 

Number 
2,516 

Percent 
100 

Number 
85 

Percent 
100 

Number 
112 

Percent 
100 

Dollars 
1,638 

Dollar  f 
535 

Under  20. 

1 
71 
317 
385 
406 
395 
328 
279 
189 
131 
210 

1 

(3) 
3 
12 
14 
15 
14 
12 
10 

8 

1 
70 
313 
381 
400 
383 
309 
261 
169 
108 
120 

1 

(3) 
3 

12 
15 
16 
16 
12 
10 
7 
4 
5 

0 
1 

4 
4 
5 
5 
9 
17 
10 
14 
16 
0 

0 
1 
5 
5 
6 
6 
11 
20 
12 
16 
18 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

10 
1 

10 
9 

74 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
6 
9 
1 
9 
8 
66 
0 

i  1,  200 
1,063 
1,336 
1,593 
1,685 
1,781 
1,850 
1,801 
1,745 
1,480 
1,389 

<  1, 150 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  older.. 

*585 
878 
632 
592 

1,008 
509 
500 
481 
428 
434 

'  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  families,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife.  Included  in  this  table  are  2  husbands  from  families  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year, 
that  is,  their  business  expenses  and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

1  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners  or  supple- 
mentary earners  in  e?ch  class,  columns  4  and  6. 

»  0.50  percent  or  less. 

*  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Not  only  did  the  earnings  of  wage  earners  begin  to  decline  sooner 
than  did  those  of  the  men  in  business  and  professions;  they  also  de- 
clined more  rapidly.  Thus,  a  comparison  of  average  earnings  of  the 
men  65  years  or  older  with  average  earnings  of  those  in  the  age  group 
40-44  shows  that  wage  earners  in  the  older  group  made  only  61  per- 
cent as  much  as  those  in  this  middle-aged  group ;  among  husbands  in 
business  and  professions,  the  older  ones  made  85  percent  as  much  as 
the  middle-aged. 

The  larger  proportion  of  husbands  in  business  and  in  professions  in 
the  higher  than  in  the  lower  age  classes  is  due  in  part  to  the  age  at 
which  they  enter  these  occupations  and  in  part  to  their  ability  to 
continue  to  earn  after  they  reach  middle  age.  The  tendency  for  men 
entering  business  and  professions  to  be  somewhat  older  than  men 
entering  the  wage-earner  and  clerical  fields  was  clearly  shown.  Only 
8  percent  of  the  husbands  in  business  and  professions  were  under  30, 
while  17  percent  of  the  wage  earners  and  22  percent  of  the  clerical 
workers  were  of  this  age  (table  140). 
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The  same  proportion,  30  percent,  of  the  business  and  professional 
and  the  wage-earner  husbands  were  in  the  next  10-year  age  group, 
30-39.  The  proportion  of  clerical  workers  of  this  age  was  somewhat 
larger,  being  33  percent.  Thus,  55  percent  of  the  husbands  in  clerical 
jobs  were  imder  40.  Only  11  percent  were  55  or  older.  This  con- 
centration of  clerical  workers  in  the  younger  groups  may  be  due  to 
the  superior  training  of  younger  men  for  such  positions;  during  the 
past  25  years  the  number  of  high  schools  giving  courses  that  fit  persons 
for  such  work  has  increased. 

Of  the  85  husbands  (3  percent  of  the  total  number)  that  were  sup- 
plementary earners,  51  were  wage  earners,  18  were  in  clerical  work, 
and  16  were  in  business  and  professions  (table  140).  Relatively  more 
of  these  than  of  the  principal  earners  were  in  the  first  two  occupa- 
tional groups,  and  relatively  fewer  in  the  tliird.  That  two-thirds  of 
all  husbands  who  were  supplementary  earners  were  aged  50  or  more 
has  already  been  noted  (table  35).  ^  The  wage  earners  showed  a  some- 
what greater  tendency  to  be  of  this  age  than  did  the  two  other  occu- 
pational groups,  but  the  samples  are  too  small  for  valid  generaliza- 
tions as  to  age  of  supplementary  earners,  by  occupations. 

Occupation   of  Husbands  and  Others  as  Related  to   Family  Occupation 

The  husband's  occupation  corresponded  with  the  occupational 
group  of  the  family  in  99  percent  of  the  wage-earner  families  and  98 
percent  of  the  business  and  professional  (table  36).  One  explana- 
tion is  that  95  and  96  percent  of  the  husbands  in  families  of  these  re- 
spective occupational  groups  were  the  principal  breadwinners.  In 
clerical  families  where  the  percentage  of  husbands  that  were  principal 
earners  fell  to  92,  a  smaller  proportion  (95  percent)  than  in  the  other 
two  groups  were  in  the  family's  occupational  class. 

In  wage-earner  families,  sons,  daughters,  wives,  and  other  family 
earners  tended  to  do  work  of  much  the  same  general  type  as  that 
done  by  the  husband.  Hence,  even  when  the  husband  was  a  sec- 
ondary earner,  his  occupation  usually  was  the  same  as  that  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  family  earnings  fund  came.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  sample  of  famifies  studied  in  Klamath  Falls,  436  were 
classed  as  wage  earners.  All  husbands  in  these  wage-earner  families 
except  4  that  had  no  jobs,  were  in  work  of  the  wage-earner  type;  424 
(or  all  but  8  of  those  working)  were  the  principal  earners  in  their 
families.  Of  the  123  sons,  daughters,  wives,  and  other  supplementary 
earners  (not  husbands),  all  were  engaged  in  wage-earner  occupations 
except  15  who  were  in  clerical  work. 

In  Eugene,  not  quite  three-fourths  of  the  supplementary  bread- 
winners in  wage-earner  families  followed  the  family  occupational 
pattern.  Of  the  bread^vinners  in  other  occupations,  about  two-thirds 
had  clerical  positions.  Opportunities  for  such  work  probably  were 
more  numerous  in  this  university  city  than  in  Klamath  Falls. 
Olympia  gave  about  one-third  of  the  supplementary  earners  from 
wage-earner  families  opportunities  to  do  clerical  work  or  to  enter 
business  and  professions. 
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Table  36. — Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  husbands,  principal  earners, 
and  supplementary  earners  by  chief  occupation,  by  family  occupation,  Pacific 
small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  occupational  group,  and  status  and  chief 
occupation  of  earners 


Olvmpia, 
Wash. 


All  families  i... 

Wage-earner  families ^ 

Occupation  of  husband: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical ,. 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Occupation  of  principal  earner: ' 

Wage-earner.. 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Occupation  of  supplementary  earner: ' 

Wage-earner. 

Clerical - 

B  usiness  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Clerical  families ., 

Occupation  of  husband: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Occupation  of  principal  earner:  2 

Wage-earner... 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Occupation  of  supplementary  earner: ' 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Business  and  professional  families 

Occupation  of  husband: 

Wage-earner.. 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Occupation  of  principal  earner: ' 

Wage-earner... 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

Occupation  of  supplementary  earner:  ^ 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 


Number 
917 


391 
1 
3 
0 


405 
1 
0 
0 

75 


11 

1 

181 


6 
162 


31 
11 
0 

304 


0 

287 
0 

5 

0 

291 

0 

21 
27 
12 
0 


.\storia, 
Oreg. 


Number 
344 


163 


160 

1 
1 
0 


163 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

119 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

] 
5 
21 
0 


Eugene, 
Oreg. 


Number 
2,170 


896 

865 
6 
12 
0 

885 
3 


306 


15 
441 

7 
0 

4 

469 

2 

0 


Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 


Number 
718 


436 

432 
0 
0 
0 

436 
0 
0 
0 

116 
15 
0 
0 


0 

2 

166 

0 

0 

1 

168 

0 

14 
12 
31 
0 


1  Includes  families  of  occupational  groups  other  than  those  listed  (see  table  110). 
'  Includes  husbands  as  well  as  other  family  members. 


In  business  and  professional  families,  this  tendency  for  supple- 
mentary breadwinners  to  follow  the  husband's  or  family  occupational 
course  was  less  marked.  In  Klamath  Falls,  slightly  more  than  half 
of  such  breadwinners  were  in  business  and  professions.  In  Eugene, 
about  one-fourth,  and  in  Olympia,  one-fifth,  had  such  occupations. 
The  remainder  w^ere  about  equallj^  distributed  among  the  clerical 
and  wage-earner  groups.  Those  going  into  wage-earner  occupations 
were  largely  from  families  below  the  $2,000  income  line,  though  some 
such  earners  in  the  more  well-to-do  families  had  work  of  this  type. 
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Much  of  the  casual,  part-time  work  of  the  younger  sons  and  daughters, 
such  as  work  of  boys  on  farms  during  summer,  work  as  a  bell  boy  or 
as  a  waitress  at  a  hotel,  or  mowdng  the  neighbor's  lawn  would  be 
classed  as  of  wage-earner  type.  ^  Caring  for  children,  sewing,  and 
some  of  the  occasional  work  of  wives  also  would  be  in  this  category. 
The  number  of  supplementary  bread^vinners  from  wage-earner 
families  in  Eugene  and  Olympia  that  reported  white-collar  occupations 
seems  to  indicate  that  many  were  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
members  of  the  business  and  professional  families  for  such  jobs. 
Such  earners  may  have  been  the  older  better- trained  workers;  the 
young  and  inexperienced  workers  and  those  willing  to  give  only  part 
time  may  have  had  few  chances  to  earn,  except  in  wage-earner  jobs, 
even  though  their  fathers  were  in  other  fields. 

Family  Income  and  Age  of  Husband 

Family  income  was  closely  related  to  husband's  age  since  so  large 
a  proportion  usually  came  from  his  earnings.  Thus,  when  families 
were  classified  by  husband's  age,  median  income  was  highest  in  the 
two  age  classes  40-49  and  50-59  (table  37).  Average  earnings  of 
husbands  tended  to  be  high  in  these  same  age  groups.  When  hus- 
bands were  under  30,  median  family  income  was  $1,385,  or  $475  lower 
than  at  the  peak.  Families  wdth  young  husbands  had  higher  median 
incomes  than  those  with  old  husbands,  in  Olympia  and  Eugene; 
but  families  with  husbands  of  60  or  over  had  higher  median  incomes 
than  the  young  husband  families  in  Klamath  Falls  and  Astoria. 

Table  37. — Family  income  and  age  of  husband:  Median  income  of  families  by  age 
of  husband,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Age  group  (years) 

Combined 

cities 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg. 

,1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Under  30 

$1,  385 
1,714 
1,856 
1,860 
1,301 

$1, 424 
1,786 
1,934 
1,717 
1,234 

$1,444 
1,636 
1,896 
1,875 
1,688 

$1, 336 
1,701 
1,861 
1,891 
1,224 

$1,320 
1,676 

1,880 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  or  older 

2,000 
1  583 

In  the  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  more,  two-thirds  of  the 
husbands  were  in  the  age  classes  40-59 ;  in  the  families  wdth  incomes 
below  $1,000  only  one-third  of  the  husbands  were  of  this  age.  More 
than  one-fourth  were  60  or  older,  as  compared  with  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  husbands  in  the  high-income  families  (table  119). 

The  tendency  for  the  higher-income  families  to  be  found  among 
those  of  husbands  in  the  age  group  40-59  was  shown  in  the  three 
major  occupational  groups.  Thus,  among  wage-earner  and  business 
and  professional  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more,  two-thirds 
of  the  husbands  were  in  this  20-year  age  period;  among  clerical 
families  the  proportion  was  but  little  smaller  (table  120). 

When  family  incomes  were  below  $1,000,  the  three  groups  showed 
less  similarity.  In  the  business  and  professional  families  at  this 
income  level,  41  percent  of  the  husbands  were  60  or  older  as  compared 
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with  18  percent  of  those  in  wage-earner  families  and  10  percent  of  those 
in  clerical.  Fewer  than^  one-tenth  ^  (9  percent)  of  the  husbands  in 
the  business  and  professional  famiHes  at  this  low  income  level  were 
under  30,  as  compared  with  about  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  two  other 
groups. 

Wives 

Earnings  of  Wives  by  Age 

Wives  in  the  age  group  40-54  seem  to  have  been  more  successful 
as  breadwinners  than  were  those  younger  or  older.  Their  earnings 
averaged  more  than  $500  apiece  in  each  of  the  three  5-year  age  groups 
included  in  these  age  limits.  Those  in  the  age  class  50-54  had  average 
earnings  practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  group  45-49 ;  they  thus 
differed  from  breadwinning  husbands  whose  earnings  commenced  to 
decline  when  they  reached  50. 

In  the  four  younger  5-3^ear  age  groups  (20-39)  average  earnings 
of  waves  fluctuated  between  $414  and  $468  (table  38).  Average 
earnings  of  husbands  in  the  same  four  age  classes  rose  regularly  from 
$1,059  to  $1,671. 

Table  38. — Earnings  and  age  of  wives:  Number  of  wives  who  were  without  earnings, 
number  who  were  earners,  and  average  earnings  per  ivife,  by  wife's  occupation 
and  age,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


All 

wives  1 

Wives 
with- 
out 
earn- 
ings 

Earning  wives  2 

Average  ^  earnings  per  wife 

Age  group 

(years) 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  ages 

Number 
2,713 

Number 
2,205 

Number 
508 

Number 
237 

Number 
149 

Number 
122 

Dollars 
463 

Dollars 
283 

Dollars 
644 

Dollars 
590 

Under  20 

24 
213 
403 
458 
392 
357 
311 
211 
141 
100 
101 
2 

23 
168 
311 
364 
312 
285 
246 
183 
127 
89 
95 
2 

1 
45 
92 
94 
80 
72 
65 
28 
14 
11 
6 
0 

1 
23 
36 
38 
39 
37 
26 
19 
9 
4 
5 
0 

0 
15 
35 
32 
25 
13 
20 
4 
3 
2 

I 

0 

21 

24 

16 

22 

19 

5 

2 

5 

1 

0 

il35 
414 
426 
468 
432 
517 
552 
554 
368 
289 
260 

*135 
270 
286 
298 
206 
302 
270 
353 
347 
477 
227 

20-24 

2^29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  older-. 
Unknown 

514 
528 
620 
740 
980 
685 
852 
333 
^272 

612 

496 

536 

501 

604 

798 

1,078 

^513 

146 

*426 

1 

1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  families,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife.  Included  in  this  table  are  2  wives  from  families  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year; 
that  is,  their  business  expenses  and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

2  There  were  no  wives  with  earnings  from  farm  operation  or  unknown  occupations. 

J  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  counts  of  wives  who  were  earners,  columns  4-7. 
*  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

When  wives  reached  the  age  class  55-59,  their  average  earnings 
declined  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  earnings  of  those  in  the 
class  45-54.  This  represents  a  greater  proportional  decrease  than 
occurred  in  earnings  of  husbands  at  this  age.  This  may  have  been 
related  to  difference  in  the  occupational  distributions  of  husbands 
and  wives.  The  increased  proportion  of  business  and  professional 
men  in  the  older  groups  helped  to  keep  up  the  average  earnings  of 
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all  occupations  combined.  Among  the  older  wives,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  wage  earners  to  become  more  numerous,  propor- 
tionally, while  the  clerical  and  the  business  and  professional  groups 
became  smaller.  Thus,  of  the  breadwinning  wives  of  50  or  older,  63 
percent  were  wage  earners,  as  compared  with  46  percent  of  those  in 
the  age  class  40-49. 

Older  women  may  have  even  greater  difficulty  in  finding  and  keep- 
ing jobs  than  do  older  men.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  group  of 
breadwinning  wives  of  all  ages  had  relatively  fewer  members  of  55 
and  older  than  did  the  group  of  husbands,  6  percent  as  compared  with 
17.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  wives  and  only  45  percent  of  the  hus- 
bands who  earned  were  imder  40.  The  proportion  of  earners  in  the 
age  class  40-49  was  the  same  for  the  husbands  as  for  the  wives. 

This  tendency  of  the  earning  wives  to  be  in  lower-age  groups  than 
were  earning  husbands  may  be  related  to  the  kind  of  work  they  did. 
Wage-earning  occupations  absorbed  approximately  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  two  groups,  47  and  49  percent,  respectively.  But  clerical 
jobs  absorbed  a  much  larger  proportion  of  wives  than  of  husbands,  29 
percent  as  compared  with  18.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  clerical  wives 
were  under  35.  Opportunities  for  younger  women  to  enter  clerical 
occupations  seem  to  be  greater  than  for  those  who  have  reached  the 
middle  forties. 

Business  and  professions  gave  employment  to  a  smaller  percentage 
of  earning  wives  than  of  husbands,  24  percent  as  compared  with  32. 
Apparently  wives  wishing  to  earn  found  it  easier  to  obtain  clerical 
work  than  to  enter  business  or  professions.  Many  married  women, 
planning  to  work  for  only^  a  few  years,  may  have  been  less  willing  than 
were  their  husbands  to  invest  money  in  training  for  a  professional 
career  or  in  establishing  an  independent  business. 

Earnings  of  Wives  by  Occupation 

Clerical  jobs  yielded  somewhat  better  incomes  than  business  and 
professional  to  breadwinning  wives;  earnings  in  the  former  type  of 
occupation  averaged  $644,  and  in  the  latter  $590  per  person.  This  is 
a  reversal  of  the  situation  among  breadwinning  husbands;  average 
earnings  of  those  in  clerical  work  were  more  than  $500  below  the 
average  of  those  in  business  and  professions.  Some  women  in  the 
latter  occupational  group  made  more  than  the  clerical  workers;  in 
two  of  the  six  age  classes  with  enough  breadwinning  wives  for  com- 
parisons, average  earnings  of  women  in  business  and  professions  were 
higher.  These  differences  probably  are  associated  with  the  greater 
irregularity  of  period  of  employment  among  the  breadwinning  wives 
than  among  the  husbands.  Many  of  the  women  who  earned  a  few- 
dollars  a  year  by  singing  at  weddings,  writing  occasional  articles,  or 
serving  as  substitute  teachers  would  have  been  classed  as  in  business 
or  professions  and  their  small  earnings  would  have  served  to  lower  the 
average  for  that  occupational  group.  It  is  possible  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  wives  in  clerical  positions  worked  irregularly. 

The  relationship  between  age  and  earnings  of  breadwinning  wives 
in  the  different  occupational'groups  is  much  less  clearly  defined  than 
the  relationship  found  for  husbands.  This  difference  doubtless  is  in 
part  a  consequence  of  the  greater  irregularity  of  employment  of  wives 
previously  discussed  (p.  37)  and  in  part  of  the  smaller  number  of 
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earners  in  each  age  class.  In  each  occupational  group,  as  age  of  wives 
increased  there  was  a  slight  upward  trend  in  their  earnings  until  the 
age  class  50-54  was  reached.  After  this,  there  tended  to  be  a  sharp 
decline.  The  5-year  age  class  of  maximum  earnings  for  each  occupa- 
tional group  is  impossible  to  determine  because  of  the  small  number 
of  cases  in  the  older  groups. 

Family  Type  and  Income 
Characteristics  of  the  Families  of  Each  Type  (Relief  and  Nonrelief) 


III  Hi  lilt  iffn  mSM 

12  5  4  5 

nmf  flfttitft^  wtittft 


Figure  8. 


-Definitions  of  family  types:  Illustration  of  the  definitions  of  the  first 
eight  types  of  families  used  in  classification. 


The  amount  of  the  family  income  and  the  number  of  breadwinners 
contributing  to  it  tend  to  increase  and  then  decrease  as  a  family  passes 
froni  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  life  cycle.  Family  well-being 
does  not  depend  solely  upon  amount  of  income,  however.  The  age 
and  number  of  persons  to  be  maintained  determine  the  consumption 
levels  that  can  be  achieved  with  the  family's  available  funds.  This 
burden  of  support  also  increases  and  decreases  as  the  family  moves 
along  its  life  cycle;  but  since  families  are  not  standardized,  there  are 
differing  degrees  of  change  in  this  burden  just  as  there  are  differing 
degrees  of  change  in  income. 

To  study  problems  of  family  maintenance  as  related  to  family 
income,  families  were  classed  in  nine  rather  broad  type  groups  on  the 
basis  of  number  and  age  of  family  members  other  than  husband  and 
wife.  Had  more  groups  been  set  up,  each  could  have  been  more 
narrowly  defined.  For  example,  the  husband-wife  families  (type  1) 
might  well  have  been  divided  into  three  groups,  or  more,  on  the  basis 
of  age;  or  the  families  with  one  child  under  16  could  have  been  classed 
in  two  groups — those  with  infants  and  cliildren  of  preschool  age  and 
those  with  children  in  school.  But  every  such  increase  would  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  analyzing  the  data  and  lessened  the  number  of 
available  cases  in  one  or  more  of  the  classes;  hence  the  limitation  of 
number  of  types  was  maintained. 

According  to  definition,  type  1  is  made  up  of  all  the  husband-wife 
families^  regardless  of  their  age.  Types  2,  3,  and  6  represent  famiUes 
with  children  under  16  and  none  older;    type  8  represents  the  other 
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extreme,  having  only  family  members  16  of  older  and  none  younger. 
Types  4,  5,  7,  and  9  differ  in  size  but  are  similar  in  that  there  was  the 
possibility,  if  not  the  express  stipulation,  that  children  could  be  of 
mixed  ages,  some  under  16  and  some  16  or  older.  In  all  types  except 
1,  2,  and  3  the  definition  allowed  for  some  variation  in  number  of 
family  members.  These  possible  variations  in  number  and  age  of 
persons  other  than  husband  and  wife  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  figure  8.  (See  Glossary,  Family  type,  for  table  showdng  details  of 
scheme  of  classification.) 

Table  39. — Family  type:  Numher,  -percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of  relief 
and  nonrelief  families,  by  family  type.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1985-36 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

both  native-bom] 

Persons 
(number)  ' 

Families 

Average 

persons  per  family » 

Family  type  ^ 
(No.) 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than  hus- 
band and  wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4.11  types ^     .-  -     --                  -        -  -  - 

Number 
3,031 

Percent 
100 

Number 
3.40 

Number 
0.94 

Number 
0.45 

2 

3 

4 

3or4 

5  or  6 

5  or  6 

7  or  8 

5  or  6 

7  or  more— - 

1.  Husband  and  wife  only. . . 

930 

548 
414 
607 

222 

182 
80 

36 

12 

31 

18 
14 
20 

" 

6 
3 

1 
(') 

2.02 
3.00 
4.00 
3.45 

5.32 

5.23 
7.24 

5.27 
9.71 

2.  1  child  under  16.  ...      .     . 

1.00 

2.00 

.24 

1.80 

3.24 
3.68 

3.  2  children  under  16- .-.  -  _.  .  . 

4.  1  person  16  or  older  with  or  without  1 

other  person,  regardless  of  age. 

5.  1  child  under  16, 1  person  16  or  older  and 

1  or  2  others,  regardless  of  age. 
6    3  or  4  children  under  16 

1.21 

1.54 

7.  1  child  under  16  and  4  or  5  others,  re- 
gardless of  age. 
8    3  or  4  persons,  16  or  older 

1.51 
.     3  25 

9.  All  families  not  included  in  types  i-8_-_ 

4.00 

3.75 

1  Each  family  type  includes  both  husband  and  wife. 

5  Xumber  of  year-equivalent  persons  included  by  definition  in  each  family  type. 
'  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

♦  This  table  includes  2  nonrelief  families  that  reported  a  net  less  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses 
and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 
'  0.50  percent  or  less. 

Husband-wife  families  were  found  more  often  than  any  other  type, 
being  almost  one-third  of  the  four-city  group  studied.  Only  3  percent 
of  the  economic  families  of  this  type  had  sons  or  daughters  living  at 
home  on  a  roomer-boarder  basis  (table  126);  hence  in  almost  one  out 
of  every  three  homes  of  native-white  families  in  which  marital  ties 
were  unbroken,  there  were  no  children  of  any  age  living  with  their 
parents.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  one-third  of  these  small- 
city  husbands  and  waves  went  through  life  childless ;  many  of  the  older 
ones  had  had  children  who  had  grown  and  left  home;  many  of  the 
younger  would  have  children  later;  some,  doubtless,  had  had  children 
that  had  died. 

Families  of  type  2  (one  child  under  16)  and  type  3  (two  children 
under  16)  constituted  another  one-third  of  the  families,  the  former 
being  18  percent  and  the  latter  14  percent  of  the  total  number. 
Families  of  type  4,  with  three  or  four  members,  one  of  whom  was  a 
person  16  or  older  (other  than  husband  or  wife)  made  up  one-fifth  of 
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the  group.  The  remainder,  a  little  more  than  one-sixth,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  five  types  having  five  or  more  members  types 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  (table  39). 

Ages  of  Wives  and  Husbands  in   Each   Family  Type  Group  (Nonrelief 

Families) 

Family  type  was  based  on  number  and  age  of  persons  other  than 
husband  and  wife.  However,  these  other  persons  were,  for  the  most 
part,  sons  and  daughters  whose  ages  indicated,  w^ithin  a  rather  broad 
range,  the  probable  age  of  their  mother.  As  a  consequence,  each 
family  type  (except  type  1)  represents  a  fairly  clear-cut  20-year  age 
group  of  married  women.  Families  of  types  2  and  3  combined  (one 
or  two  children  under  16)  represent  the  ^^ounger  families;  85  percent 
of  the  wives  were  in  the  age  group  20-39  and  38  percent  were  under 
30  (tables  40  and  118).  Types  6  and  7  represent  larger  families,  some- 
what older;  77  percent  of  the  wives  w^ere  in  the  age  class  30-49  and 
only  19  percent  were  under  30.  Women  with  three  or  four  children 
under  16  as  in  family  type  6,  and  those  having  five  or  six  children  of 
mixed  ages  as  did  some  in  type  7,  tend  to  be  older  than  those  with 
only  one  or  two  children  under  16. 

Table  40. — Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  by  age  of  hus- 
bands and  of  wives,  by  family  type.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-^6 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife 

,  both  native-boi 

n] 

Distribution  by  age  of  husbands  and  wives  in  families  of  types  '— 

Age  group  (vears) 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

Sand  9 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  ages 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Under  30 

30-39 

40-49 

21 
21 
17 
18 

7 
16 

29 
20 
18 
17 
7 
9 

21 
51 
21 

38 

48 

12 

2 

(2) 

2 
9 
41 
32 
7 
9 

4 
20 

11 

4 
3 

5 

47 

39 

5 

2 

2 

19 
56 
21 
4 
0 
0 

0 

3 

33 

38 
18 
8 

0 
5 
61 

50-59    

26 

60-64 

65  or  older 

8 
0 

'  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary.  Family  type. 
'  0. 50  percent  or  less. 

In  types  4  and  5  children  were  older,  there  being  a  child  or  other 
person  (not  husband  or  wife)  16  years  or  older  in  each  of  these  families. 
As  a  consequence,  there  were  few  young  families;  wives  w^ere  con- 
centrated in  the  higher  age  groups,  69  percent  being  in  the  group  40-59. 

In  type  8  all  of  the  five  or  six  sons,  daughters,  and  other  family 
members  were  16  or  older;  in  the  large  families  of  type  9  there  was  at 
least  one  person  of  this  age,  except  for  the  rare  instances  of  families 
with  seven  or  more  children  under  16.  Wives  in  these  two  family 
types,  therefore,  showed  an  even  greater  tendency  to  concentrate  in 
the  20-year  age  group  40-59,  than  did  wives  in  types  4  and  5;  87 
percent  were  of  this  age.  Only  5  percent  were  younger,  as  compared 
with  24  percent  of  the  wives  in  types  4  and  5. 
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Husbands  tended  to  be  somewhat  older  than  wives.  For  example, 
in  types  2  and  3  only  72  percent  of  the  husbands  (compared  with  86 
percent  of  the  wives)  were  under  40.  However,  the  age  difference 
was  not  great;  in  each  family  type  the  majority  of  husbands  were 
found  in  the  same  20-year  age  group  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wives  were  concentrated. 

Successively  older  families  thus  are  grouped  together  by  the  type 
combinations  shown  above.  Income  and  consumption  patterns  of 
the  small  younger  families  with  children  under  16  and  none  older 
are  shown  by  types  2  and  3,  in  which  wives  for  the  most  part  were  in 
the  age  group  20-39  (table  118).  Types  6  and  7  represent  the  larger 
families  with  some  or  all  children  under  16,  but  with  wives  in  the 
age  class,  30-49.  Families  of  3  to  6  persons  with  some  children  16  or 
older  and  with  wives  in  the  age  group  30-59  are  represented  by 
types  4  and  5.  Types  8  and  9  represent  still  older  families;  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  wives  were  in  the  age  group  40-59  and  a  smaller 
proportion  below  the  40-year  line  than  in  types  4  and  5.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  other  family  members  were  16  or  older.  In  family 
type  1  all  ages  were  represented ;  there  was  no  20-year  age  group  that 
included  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  wives. 

Income  and  Responsibility  for  Family  Support  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Families  of  Type  1 

Husband  and  wife  only 

These  husband-wife  families  had  a  lower  median  income  than  did 
families  of  any  other  type.  One-half  fell  below  the  $l,527-income 
line;  three-fourths,  below  $2,105.  The  types  of  families  having  the 
highest  median  incomes  were  those  with  more  potential  earners; 
types  4,5,  and  8  and  9  combined,  each  had  a  median  income  of  more 
than  $1,900  (table  41).  However,  since  there  were  only  two  persons 
to  be  maintained  in  families  of  type  1,  many  of  them  must  have  fared 
better  than  did  the  members  of  larger  families  with  higher  incomes. ^^ 


Table  41. — Income:   Quartiles   of  family  income,    by  family   type,    Pacific  small 

cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  type  i 
(No.) 

First 
quartile 

Median 

Third 
quartile 

Family  type  i 
(No.) 

First 
quartUe 

Median 

Third 
quartile 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1            .     -        . 

Dollars 
1,046 
1,207 
1,176 
1,  312 
1,359 
1.151 

Dollars 
1,527 
1,656 
1,611 
1,901 
1,903 
1,663 

Dollars 
2,105 
2,209 
2,113 
2,614 
2,  758 
2,208 

7 

2  and  3 

Dollars 
1,078 
1,192 
1,355 
1,130 
1,186 

Dollars 
1,636 
1,635 
1,902 
1,  654 
1,938 

Dollars 
2  156 

2 

2,172 
2,646 
2,192 
3,578 

3    

4  and  5  ... 

4 

6  and  7 

5 

8  and  9 

6      

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  Type.    Medians  not  computed  for  types  8  and 
separately. 


18  Three  percent  of  the  nonrelief  families  in  type  1  had  adult  sons  or  daughters  living  at  home  on  a  roomer- 
boarder  basis,  and  not  as  members  of  the  economic  family  (table  126). 
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UNDER      30 


0  20  40  60 

PERCENTAGE    OF    FAMILIES 

BH  FAMILY    TYPE  I     I  I  FAMILY  TYPES   ZAND    3       ^^S  FAMILY  TYPES  4  AND  5 

E<?<>3   FAMILY  TYPES   6  AND  7        r^P^  FAMILY  TYPES  8  AND  9 

Figure  9. — Family  type  and  age  of  husband:  Percentage  distributions  by  family 
tvpe  of  families  classified  by  age  of  husband,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36. 

The  lower  median  income  of  families  of  type  1  was  not  due  solely 
to  the  smaller  number  of  breadwinners  per  family  than  in  types  with 
older  children  at  home.  The  average  earnings  of  the  husbands  who 
worked  were  $1,474  or  about  $150  below  those  of  husbands  in  types 
2  and  3  and  more  than  $200  below  those  of  husbands  in  family  types 
4  and  5.  In  six  of  the  seven  5-year  age  groups  between  20  and  54, 
inclusive,  where  the  number  of  cases  permit  comparisons,  husbands 
with  one  or  two  children  under  16  (types  2  and  3  combined)  had  higher 
average  earnings  than  did  the  husbands  of  type  1  families  who  had 
no  dependent  children  (table  141).  The  differences  between  the  two 
averages  in  these  six  groups  ranged  from  $57  to  $172  in  five  groups 
and  rose  to  $622  in  the  sixth.  Whether  these  figures  are  evidence  in 
support  of  the  old  saying  that  the  man  with  children  works  harder 
and  gets  ahead  financially  faster  than  the  man  without  is  very 
questionable.  In  an  economic  organization  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  families  are  operating  farms  or  other  business  enterprises  of 
their  own  there  may  be  greater  likelihood  of  a  direct  relationship 
between  hard  work  and  pecuniary  rewards  than  in  our  present-day 
industrial  society. 

The  differences  between  the  average  earnings  of  husbands  in  type-1 
families  and  those  in  similar  age  classes  in  famihes  of  types  2  and  3 
were  not  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  differences  between  the 
average  earnings  of  all  the  breadwinning  husbands  of  these  two  type 
groups.  The  average  earnmgs  of  all  husbands  of  type-1  famihes  were 
lowered  further  by  the  weight  of  a  disproportionate  number  of  old 
men  who  made  less  than  men  in  the  age  group  40-59.  In  this  type 
were  found  57  percent  of  all  husbands  60  and  older;  a  proportionate 
share  would  have  been  only  one-third  (fig.  9). 

An  undue  share  of  the  families  without  earners  also  feU  in  the 
husband-wife  families  and  helped  to  lower  the  group's  median  income. 
Of  the  56  families  having  no  income  from  earnings,  40  were  of  type  1 
(table  110). 
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Contributions  of  the  breadwinners  largely  determined  the  income 
status  of  these  husband-wife  families  as  of  other  types.  Money 
earnings  were  88  percent  of  their  aggregate  income  as  compared  with 
90  percent  of  the  income  of  all  nonrelief  families.  Money  income  from 
sources  other  than  earnings  averaged  $96  per  family  and  nonmoney 
income  from  housing^  averaged  $99  (table  113).  The  greatest  de- 
pendence upon  such  income  was  found  in  the  husband-wife  families 
below  the  $1,000  income  line  where  it  amounted  to  $179  but  was  26 
percent  of  aggregate  income.  Since  30  of  the  192  families  in  this 
income  class  had  no  earnings,  aggregate  earnings  amounted  to  only 
74  percent  of  the  total  income  of  the  group. 

Table  42. — Wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  earning  wives,  average 
amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  wives,  by 
family  type  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native'-born] 


Family  in- 
come class 
(dollars) 

Percentage  i  of  families  of 
specified  types  2  with  in- 
come from  earning  wives 

Average  s  earnings  per  wife 
in  families  of  types  2— 

Percentage  <  of  family  earn- 
ings derived  from  wives  in 
families  of  types  2 — 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

_  8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  incomes--. 

Per- 
cent 
23.6 

Per- 
cent 
15.6 

Per- 
cent 
20.0 

Per- 
cent 

7.5 

Dollars 
521 

Dollars 
356 

Dollars 
489 

Dollars 

285 

Per- 
cent 
8.2 

Per- 
cent 
3.3 

Per- 
cent 
5.1 

Per- 
cent 
1.2 

0-999 

1, 000-1,499  _ - 
1,500-1, 999. _ 
2.000-2,999.. 
3,000     and 
over 

22.4 
20  4 
26.0 
24.3 

28.6 

14.8 
11.5 
16.5 
18.5 

20  5 

20  8 
22.5 
21.6 
16.7 

19.4 

13.9 
2.3 
3.3 

12.5 

100 

264 
369 
432 
722 

1,174 

132 

189 
270 

472 

867 

197 
279 
365 
600 

982 

138 

U80 

5  62 

412 

«610 

11.5 
6.9 
7.3 

8.2 

9.1 

2.8 
1.8 
2.7 
4.0 

4.9 

6.9 
5.5 
5.0 
4.6 

5.3 

2.9 
.3 
.  1 

2.3 

1.4 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Families  of  types  8  and  9  are  not  shown  by 
income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  Of  these  families,  15  percent  had  income  from  earning  wives 
whose  average  earnings  were  $692  per  wife,  and  were  4.8  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  for  that  group. 

'  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earning  wives  in  each  class. 

*  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  135) ,  regardless  of  source  of 
earnings. 

i  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Wives  assumed  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  family  support  in 
families  of  this  type  than  in  others.  A  larger  proportion  (24  percent) 
were  breadwinners;  their  average  earnings  of  $521  per  person  were 
higher  than  in  any  type  group  save  8  and  9  combined,  where  the  small 
number  of  breadmnning  wives  makes  the  figure  for  average  earnings 
somewhat  less  reliable  (table  42).  Probably  age  and  freedom  from 
responsibilities  for  child  care  were  two  factors  affecting  their  tendency 
to  earn.  More  than  one-fourth  (29  percent)  of  the  wives  of  type-1 
families  were  under  30 ;  the  earners  of  this  age  may  have  been  in  jobs 
they  had  held  before  marriage.  Low  income  also  must  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  determining  earning  status  in  many  instances. 
However,  37  percent  of  the  wives  in  families  below  the  $1,000  line, 
where  need  was  greatest,  were  60  years  of  age  or  older  and  therefore 
may  not  have  been  able  to  sell  their  labor,  no  matter  how  much  they 
wished  to  do  so  (table  119).  Df  the  entire  group  of  203  breadwinning 
wives  in  type-1  families,  38,  or  almost  one-fifth,  were  principal  earners, 
making  an  average  of  $901  (tables  43  and  137). 
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Table  43. — Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Per- 
centage of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary  earner, 
and  average  amounts  earned,  by  family  type.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native 

-born] 

Fam- 
ilies 

Percentage  '  of  families  in  which— 

Average » earnings  of— 

Family 

Husband  was— 

"Wife  was— 

Husbands  who 
were — 

Wives  who  were— 

Principal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Principal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Principal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Principal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  types... 

Num- 
ber 
2,711 

Percent 
93 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
2 

Percent 
17 

Dollars 
1,639 

Dollars 
535 

Dollars 
866 

Dollars 
400 

1 

860 
872 
740 
200 
39 

89 
98 
89 
97 
79 

3 
1 
6 
2 
15 

4 

I 

5 

19 
15 
17 
7 
10 

1,505 
1,626 
1,782 
1,709 
1,868 

579 
757 
466 
550 
648 

901 

916 

820 

5  600 

5  616 

434 

2  and  3.... 
4  and  5.... 
6  and  7-.. 
8  and  9.... 

325 
438 
262 
730 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  Type. 

*  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2,  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
any  earners. 

*  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  husbands  or  wives  who  were  principal  or  supple- 
mentary earners. 

*  0.50  percent  or  less. 

5  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Even  though  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  wives  helped  in  family 
support,  husbands  still  carried  the  major  share  of  the  burden.  Their 
earnings  were  90  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  all  families,  while 
earnings  of  wives  were  only  8  percent;  income  from  roomers  and 
boarders  accounted  for  the  small  balance  of  the  earnings  fund  (tables 
135,  46,  and  42).  That  the  contributions  of  the  wives  were  so  small 
a  proportion  of  total  earnings  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  made 
only  about  one-third  as  much  during  the  year  as  did  breadwinning 
husbands  of  this  type  group.  Had  all  the  wives  of  the  group  earned, 
their  contributions  would  have  been  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
aggregate  family  earnings,  unless  they  had  been  able  to  find  a  better 
market  for  their  labor  than  did  the  breadwinning  group  studied. 

Families  of  Types  2  and  3 

Type  2,  average  size  3  persons;  1  child  under  16;  none  older 
Type  3,  average  size  4  persons;  2  children  under  16;  none  older 

One-half  of  these  younger  husbands  and  wives  were  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  stretching  incomes  of  less  than  $1,635  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  for  one  or  two  children  ranging  in  age  from  infancy 
to  16.^^  The  most  fortunate  fourth  could  plan  budgets  of  more  than 
$2,172  (table  41).  Even  this  latter  group  must  have  practiced  econ- 
omies; more  than  one-half  were  home  owners,  many  of  whom  probably 
were  still  paying  installments  on  their  purchases.     While  the  median 

1'  One  percent  of  the  nonrelief  families  in  types  2  and  3  had  adult  sons  and  daughters  living  at  home  on  a 
roomer-boarder  basis,  and  not  as  members  of  the  economic  family  (table  126). 
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income  of  all  families  of  these  types  was  somewhat  above  that  of 
type  1  families,  they  probably  had  to  practice  more  careful  manage- 
ment of  finances  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  and  wants  of  their 
children. 

Table  44. — Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 
with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  family  type,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom] 


Families 

— 
Families  with  individual  earners 

Percentage  2  of  families  with 

individual  earners 

Family  type  (No.) 

1  only 

More 

than  1  1 

1  only 

Any 
family 
member 

Husband 

Wife 

Any 
family 
member 

Husband 

More 
than  1 1 

1 

2 

' 

4 

5 

6 

- 

S 

9 

All  types.  -- 

Number 
2,711 

Number 
1,924 

Number 
1,890 

Number 
18 

Number 
715 

Percent 
71 

Percent 
70 

Percent 
26 

1 

860 
872 
740 
200 

614 
723 
406 
167 

602 
721 
386 
167 

12 
_2 
4 
0 

193 
144 
324 
30 

24 

71 
82 
55 
84 
36 

70 
82 
52 
84 
36 

22 

2  and  3 

17 

4  and  5 

44 

6  and  7 

15 

8and9 

39 

u 

14 

0 

62 

1  Families  that  have  supplementary  earners  (see  table  133). 

-  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 


Practically  all  (99  percent)  of  the  husbands  earned;  82  percent  were 
the  only  breadwinners  of  their  families  (table  44).  Average  earnings 
of  all  breadwinning  husbands  were  SI. 6 19  cteing  the  year.  They 
contributed  96  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnmgs  fimd  of  the  type 
group,  while  wives  contributed  only  about  3  percent.  Only  16 
percent  of  the  wives  were  breadwinners;  many  must  have  had 
irregular  employment  since  the  average  earnings  of  all  were  only  S356 
or  S165  below  the  average  earned  by  wives  of  type  1  families.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws  limited  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  older  children,  those  approaching  16,  to  find  jobs.  In 
the  872  families  of  these  types,  only  25  children  reported  earnings. 
These  amounted  to  an  average  of  only  S56  apiece  and  probably 
represented  summer  work,  for  the  most  part. 

Since  men  enter  business  and  professions  at  a  somewhat  later  age 
than  they  begin  wage-earning  and  clerical  work,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  proportion  of  these  younger  families  in  the  business  and 
professional  group  was  smaller  than  the  proportion  of  other,  older- 
family  types — 29  percent  as  compared  ^nth  32  percent  of  types  6 
and  7 ;  32  percent  of  type  1 ;  35  percent  of  types  4  and  5 ;  and  41  percent 
of  types  8  and  9.  Conversely,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  were 
clerical  families  (table  45). 

Occupation  and  age,  therefore,  both  tended  to  make  the  average 
earnings  of  husbands  in  these  famihes  lower  than  those  of  husbands 
in  any  other  type  except  the  first.  The  lack  of  any  sizeable  contri- 
butions from  sons  and  daughters  also  helped  to  make  the  median 
family  income  $1,635,  or  next  to  the  low  median  of  type  1  families. 
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However,  these  families  must  have  fared  far  better  than  those  of 
type  6,  whose  median  income  was  only  $28  more,  while  the  average 
number  of  children  under  16  to  be  supported  was  3.2  per  family,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  the  average  number  in  families  of  types  2  and 
3  combined. 


Table    45. — Family   type:    Percentage   distHhution   by   occupation   of  families   of 
specified  types,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrehef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families  in  specified  occupational  groups 

Family  type  i 
(No.) 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business  and  professional 

All 

Independent 

Salaried 

Other 
occupa- 
tions 2 

Business 

Profes- 
sional 

Business 

Profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  types 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

47 

Percent 
18 

Percent 
32 

Percent 
15 

Percent 
2 

Percent 

8 

Percent 

Percent 
3 

] 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

46 
47 
53 
44 
48 
50 
56 
43 

16 
22 
18 
20 
14 
17 

,? 

32                16 

3 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
0 
8 

9 
10 

9 
10 

I 
10 

6 

7 
6 
6 
9 

8 
5 

8 

\ 

1 
2 
0 

2 

3 

30 
28 
34 
38 
32 
31 
41 

13 
11 
18 
16 
14 
24 
15 

4 

5 

6 

7._.     . 

1 

8  and  9 

3 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

»  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 


1.2  persons  (other  than 
1.5  persons  (other  than 


Families  oF  Types  4  and  5 

TypQ  4,  average  size  3.4  persons;  0.2  children  under  16; 
husband  and  wife)  16  or  older. 

Type  5,  average  size  5.3  persons;  1.8  children  under  16; 
husband  and  wife)  16  or  older. 

Although  by  definition  both  a  young  married  couple  with  the  wife's 
mother  living  with  them,  and  a  husband  and  wife  in  their  late  thirties 
with  a  son  of  17  would  have  been  classed  as  of  type  4,  families  of  the 
former  composition  were  a  minority.  Sons  and  daughters  made  up 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  persons  16  years  or  older  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)  in  these  families  and  in  the  families  of  type  5 
(table  116).^°  Only  4  percent  of  the  wives  in  the  two  types  of  families 
were  under  30  years  of  age. 

More  than  two  out  of  every  five  families  that  reached  or  passed 
the  $3,000  income  line  were  from  types  4  and  5 — a  large  proportion 
since  these  two  types  combined  were  only  27  percent  of  the  total 
families  (fig.  10).  Their  median  income  was  second  highest,  $1,902. 
Small  wonder  that  they  held  this  favored  position;  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  husbands  were  in  the  age  class  40-59  years — the  period 
when  average  earning  power  was  greatest  (table  35).  The  proportion 
of  business  and  professional  families  was  larger  and  the  proportion  of 
wage-earner  families  smaller  than  in  any  other  family  type  group 

'"  For  the  number  of  families  of  each  size-age  grouping  included  in  the  definitions  Df  these  two  t^pes  see 
table  125.  Five  percent  of  the  nonrelief  famiUes  in  tj-pes  4  and  5  had  adult  sons  and  daughters  living  at  home 
on  a  roomer-boarder  basis,  and  not  as  members  of  the  economic  family  (table  126). 
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except  types  8  and  9  combined  (table  45).    ibid  every  family  had  at 
least  one  potential  earner  other  than  husband  or  wife. 

But  this  high  median  income — almost  $300  above  that  of  types  2 
and  3  combined — brought  a  heavier  burden  of  family  support  than 
was  carried  by  those  younger  families.  There  were  more  persons  to 
be  maintained ;  the  average  size  of  family  of  this  group  was  3.9  persons 
as  compared  with  3.4  in  types  2  and  3. 


20  40  60 

PERCENTAGE    OF   FAMILIES 

FAMILY   TYPE    I      ^^B  FAMILY  TYPES  2  AND  3        ^^3  FAM  ILY   TYPES  4  AND  5 
^^^^  FAMILY  TYPES  6  AND  7      \S^\:1^^  FAMILY  TYPES  8  AND  9 


100 


Figure  10.— Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distributions  bv  family  type 
of  families  classified  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,'  1935-36, 

Sons  and  daughters  were  older  than  were  those  in  family  types  2 
and  3.  In  everj^  family  there  was  one  son  or  daughter  or  other  person 
(not  husband  or  wife)  16  years  or  older;  in  more  than  one-fourth,  there 
were  two  or  three  (table  125).  In  almost  one-half  there  was  at  least 
one  child  under  16  but  probably  above  the  average  age  of  children  in 
famihes  of  types  2  and  3,  since  famihes  seldom  include  an  infant  w^hen 
the  older  children  have  passed  16.  Children  in  their  teens  require  a 
larger  outlay  for  their  maintenance  than  do  those  younger.  They 
eat  more  and  their  clothes  are  more  expensive.  They  have  more  social 
needs,  as  for  movie  tickets  and  party  clothes,  and  they  need  more 
housing  space  for  their  own  Hving  and  for  entertaming  their  friends. 
It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  majority  of  the  famihes  of  types 
4  and  5  had  a  much  higher  level  of  living  than  did  those  of  types  2 
and  3,  despite  their  higher  incomes. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  families  of  these  two  types  owned  their 
homes.  For  all  families,  average  nonmoney  income  from  occupancy 
of  owned  homes  and  money  income  from  investments  and  sources 
other  than  earnings  averaged  more  than  $200.  Hence,  money  earnings 
were  but  89  percent  of  income,  being  of  somewhat  less  importance 
than  for  the  younger  famihes  of  types  2  and  3,  that  had  had  less 
opportunity  to  save  and  invest. 

^  Husbands  were  better  abk  to  carry  the  burden  of  family  support 
m  these  than  in  famihes  of  other  types,  if  their  higher  earnings  are 
any  criterion  of  their  ability  along  this  line.    They  made  an  average 
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of  $1,700  during  the  year,  $226  more  than  the  average  made  by  hus- 
bands in  type  1  famihes  (table  46).  Along  with  their  high  earnings 
went  more  help  from  other  breadwinners  than  in  any  families  save  the 
small  group  in  types  8  and  9.  Only  52  percent  of  these  husbands  were 
sole  earners — a  marked  contrast  to  the  82  percent  who  earned  alone 
in  families  of  types  2  and  3.  An  average  of  1.6  persons  per  family 
earned.  However,  because  the  other  breadwinners  made  only  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  did  the  husbands,  the  latter  still  contributed 
85  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  fund  of  these  families. 

Table  46. — Husbands  as  earners:  Average  earnings  of  husbands  and  percentage  of 
total  family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Average  i  earnings  per  husband  in 
families  of  types  2— 

Percentage  »  of  family  earnings  derived 
from  husbands  in  families  of  types  '— 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

8  and  9 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

8  and  9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  incomes 

Dollars 
1.474 

Dollars 
1,619 

Dollars 
1,700 

Dollars 
1,683 

Dollars 
1,670 

Percent 
90.5 

Percent 
96.0 

Percent 
84.6 

Percent 
95.1 

Percent 
72.1 

0-999 

569 
1,050 
1,443 
1.973 
3,333 

691 
1,164 
1,901 
2.098 
3,464 

542 

973 

1.410 

1.  598 

3,101 

671 
1,197 
1,587 
2.050 
4,044 

638 

924 

821 

1,368 

3,128 

82.7 
91.4 
91.3 
91.0 
90.4 

96.3 
97.4 
96.2 
95.7 
94.7 

74.6 
81.0 
84.8 
71.5 
86.4 

92.7 
98.2 
99.0 
91.5 
93.3 

90.  1 

1,000-1.499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over„ 

71.8 
52.0 
62.6 
77.2 

J  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earning  husbands  in  each  class. 
2  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

'  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  135)  regardless  of  whether  husbands 
were  earners. 

Supplementary^  earners  were  found  in  more  than  44  percent  of  the 
families  in  every  income  class  save  $1,500  to  $1,999  where  they  were 
found  in  38  percent.  These  secondary  earners  reported  average  earn- 
ings of  only  $340,  rising  from  $130  per  earner  in  families  below  the 
$1,000  income  line  to  $659  at  the  highest  income  level,  $3,000  and 
above  (tables  47  and  133). 

Of  the  earners  other  than  the  husband,  fewer  than  one-third  were 
wives ;  more  than  two-thirds  were  sons  and  daughters  or  other  related 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  families.  Wives  marketed  their 
labor  to  better  advantage  than  did  sons  and  daughters;  their  average 
earnings  were  $489  apiece  as  compared  with  the  average  of  $369 
reported  by  the  latter  breadwinners. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife 
in  the  four-city  group  came  from  family  types  4  and  5  (table  54). 
These  were  the  types  in  which  81  percent  of  the  family  members  16 
and  older  (other  than  husband  or  wife)  were  concentrated.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  16  years 
and  older  (not  husband  or  wife)  in  specified  type  groups: 

Family  type:  Number 

All  types 1,  177 

1 0 

2  and  3 0 

4  and  5 956 

6  and  7 88 

8  and  9 , 133 
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It  is  socially  significant  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  potential 
breadwinners  in  families  of  these  two  types  actually  earned.  Many 
still  were  in  school;  some  may  have  tried  to  find  jobs  but  failed. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  presence  of  a  potential  earner  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  lightening  of  the  burden  of  family  maintenance 
carried  by  the  husband;  nor  does  the  fact  that  a  second  earner  has 
come  into  the  picture  mean  that  he  reUeves  the  husband  of  haK  of 
his  load. 

Table  47. — Supplementary  earners;  Percentage  of  families  of  specified  types  with 
supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family 
earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners,  hy  income.  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 


White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

1  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born; 

Earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners  in  families  of  specified 

types  2 

Percentage  i  of  fami- 
lies    of    specified 

types  2  with  sup- 
plementary   earn- 

Average 3  earnings— 

Family  in- 

ers— 

Percentage  *  of  total 

come  class 

family  earnings 

(dollars) 

Per  earner 

Per  family 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

« 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

3 

5 

7 

3 

5 

7 

3 

5 

7 

3 

5 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per. 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

cent 

cent 

cent 

All  incomes... 

17 

44 

15 

296 

340 

319 

54 

209 

65 

3.2 

10.9 

3.7 

0-999 

15 

46 

25 

83 

130 

81 

15 

76 

29 

2.1 

12.7 

4.4 

1,000-1.499 

13 

45 

9 

144 

179 

102 

21 

113 

9 

1.7 

9.9 

.8 

1,500-1,999 

17 

38 

7 

224 

278 

51 

41 

148 

3 

2.5 

9.4 

.2 

2,000-2,999 

20 

46 

25 

395 

373 

451 

89 

255 

158 

4.1 

11.7 

7.0 

3,000    and 

over 

21 

45 

15 

823 

.659 

853 

180 

404 

256 

5.0 

11.3 

5.9 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

'  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Families  of  types  8  and  9  are  not  shown  by 
income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  Of  these  families,  there  were  62  percent  that  had  supple- 
mentary earners  whose  average  earnings  were  $400  per  earner,  $553  per  family,  and  were  25.2  percent  of  the 
total  family  earnings  for  that  group.  Families  of  type  1  are  not  shown  because  85.5  percent  of  the  supple- 
mentary earners  were  wives;  their  average  earnings  are  shown  in  table  42. 

8  Averages  in  columns  5,  6,  and  7  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  supplementary  earners  in  each  class; 
averages  in  columns  8,  9,  and  10  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they 
had  any  supplementary  earners. 

*  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  135)  regardless  of  source  of  earnings . 

Breadwinning  sons  and  daughters  in  families  of  types  4  and  5  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  income  scale  earned  almost  three  times  as  much  as 
did  those  in  the  income  class  under  $1,000  (table  48).  However,  their 
contributions  were  a  smaller  proportion  of  family  earnings  at  the  top 
of  the  income  scale  than  at  the  bottom  (7  percent  as  compared  with 
15).  This  lessened  importance  of  the  larger  amounts  earned  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  total  family  earnings  increased  from  an  average  of 
$596  to  $3,563,  or  about  sixfold  (table  113).  Husbands  were  largely 
responsible  for  this  rise;  their  earnings  averaged  $3,101  at  the  income 
level  $3;000  and  over,  and  only  $542  in  the  class  below  $1,000. 
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Table  48. — Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife;  Number  of  earners  other  than 
husband  and  wife,  and  amount  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  contributed 
by  them,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  noth  native-born] 


Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife 

Family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Per  100  families  of 
types  1— 

Average  2  earnings 
per     earner     in 
families    of 
types  1— 

Average  3  earnings 
per     family      of 
families  of  t\-pesi— 

Percentage  *     they 
contributed       to 
earnings  of  fami- 
lies of  types  i— 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  incomes 

Number 
45 

Number 
13 

Dollars 
369 

Dollars 
379 

Dollars 
166 

Dollars 
50 

Percent 

8.7 

Percent 
2  8 

0-999 

46 
44 

54 
42 

22 
7 
3 

22 
20 

201 
284 
365 
373 
576 

90 

75 

5  40 

547 
975 

92 
126 
134 
200 
241 

20 

55 

1 

123 

195 

15.4 
11.0 
8.5 
9.2 
6.8 

3  0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

.4 

.  1 

5.5 

4.5 

»  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Families  of  types  1,  2  and  3,  and  8  and  9  are 
not  shown  by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  In  families  of  types  8  and  9  there  were  126 
earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  per  100  families;  their  average  earnings  were  $401  per  earner  and  $503 
per  family,  and  were  22.9  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  for  that  group. 

^  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  in  each  class. 

»  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  earners  other 
than  husband  and  wife. 

«  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  135)  regardless  of  source  of  earnings. 

5  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Families  of  Types  6  and  7 

Type  6,  average  size  5.2  persons;  3.2  children  under  16;  none  older. 
Type  7,  average  size  7.2  persons;  3.5  children  under  16;  1.6  persons  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)  16  or  older. 

Families  of  type  6,  by  definition,  had  three  or  four  children  under 
16  and  none  older.  Families  of  type  7  had  at  least  one  child  under  16 ; 
but  the  four  or  five  other  persons  (not  husband  or  wife)  could  be  any 
age.  In  the  sample  of  families  in  the  four  cities,  32  percent  of  those 
in  type  7  had  children  under  16  only;  about  41  percent  had  one  or 
two  older  sons  or  daughters  or  other  relatives  in  the  family  circle ;  and 
27  percent  had  three  or  more  such  older  members.^^  Sons  and 
daughters  made  up  81  percent  of  this  older  group;  only  19  percent 
were  parents  of  the  husband  and  wife  or  other  relatives  (table  116). 

The  wife's  ability  to  manage  family  finances,  to  make  a  little  go  a 
long  way,  must  have  been  very  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
majority  of  families  in  types  6  and  7.  In  type  6,  one-half  of  the 
families  were  stretching  incomes  of  less  than  $1,663  to  cover  the  needs 
and  wants  of  five  or  six  persons;  and  in  type  7,  with  seven  or  eight 
members,  one-half  had  to  get  along  as  best  they  could  on  less  than 
$1,636  during  the  year  (table  41).  These  groups  thus  had  median 
incomes  resembling  those  of  the  families  with  one  child  under  16 
(type  2),  half  of  which  were  below  the  $1,656  income  line;  but  the 
incomes  had  to  maintain  more  persons. 

"  For  the  number  of  families  of  each  size-age  grouping  included  in  the  definition  of  these  two  t3rpes  see 
table  125.  Two  percent  of  the  families  in  types  6  and  7  had  adult  sons  or  daughters  living  at  home  on  a 
roomer-boarder  basis,  and  not  as  members  of  the  economic  family  (table  126) . 
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These  large  families  resembled  the  small  families  of  type  1  in  their 
distribution  by  income.  About  one-fifth  fell  below  the  $1,000  in- 
come line;  only  about  one-tenth  reached  the  top  of  the  income  scale, 
$3,000  or  more.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  families  of  types  4 
and  5,  about  one-fifth  of  which  were  in  the  highest  income  class 
(table  49). 

Table  49. — Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of  families 
of  specified  types,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,^  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Family  type  ^ 
(No.) 

Families  in  specified  income  classes 

All 

$0-$999 

$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000- 
$2,999 

$3,000  or 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All  types               -  -                   -  -  - 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
16 

Percent 
25 

Percent 
24 

Percent 
23 

Percent 
12 

1 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

22 

9 
11 
17 
20 
15 

26 
30 
31 
22 
20 
23 
19 
23 

23 
24 
27 
23 
24 
30 
32 
13 

20 
25 
20 
29 
24 
20 
20 
18 

9 

2    .        _  -        -  .     . -- 

8 

3                                          .... 

9 

4 

17 

5                                            

21 

6 

10 

7                               

9 

8  and  9 

31 

'  For  data  for  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  see  table  123. 
>  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

Average  income  per  person  cannot  be  used  as  a  clear-cut  index  of 
the  level  of  living  possible  for  a  group  of  families.  Many^  goods  and 
services  are  consumed  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an  individual  basis ; 
for  example,  it  may  cost  no  more  to  heat  the  house  for  four  than  for 
two  persons.  Hence,  the  family  of  four  may  live  at  a  level  comparable 
to  that  of  the  family  of  two,  at  less  than  double  the  cost.  Age  and 
sex  of  family  members,  as  well  as  number,  affect  the  cost  of  living. 
The  following  tabulation,  which  shows  the  average  income  per  person 
in  families  of  different  types  is  a  rough  indicator  of  the  differences  in 
the  problems  they  meet  in  providing  adequate  levels  of  living  for  their 
members: 

Average  income 

Family  tvpe :  per  verson 

1 $848 

2  and  3 531 

4  and  5 549 

6  and  7 319 

Sand  9 396 

More  of  the  families  in  types  6  and  7  than  of  the  first  three  type 
groups  (1,  2  and  3,  and  4  and  5)  must  have  fallen  below  generally 
accepted  standards  of  health  and  adequacy  of  living.  Types  8  and  9 
were  in  a  somewhat  better  position,  but  some  such  families  in  the  lower 
income  classes  must  have  been  forced  to  live  near  or  below  the  poverty 
line.  This  problem  of  the  support  of  the  large  family  has  been  classed 
as  one  calling  for  social  action  in  some  foreign  countries  where  a  so- 
called  family  wage,  based  on  number  of  dependent  children,  has  been 
established  m  certain  industries. 
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Although  famihes  of  types  6  and  7  were  only  7  percent  of  the  non- 
relief  families  studied  in  the  four-city  group,  they  included  28  percent 
of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age.  They  thus  were  responsible  for 
the  health  and  education  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  dependent 
children  included  in  the  group  studied  and  therefore  were  of  greater 
social  concern  than  their  number  would  indicate.  The  aggregate 
number  of  children  under  16  in  specified  type  groups  was  as  follows: 

Family  type :  Number 

All  types 2,  412 

1 - 0 

2  and  3 1,248 

4  and  5 469 

6  and  7 664 

8  and  9 31 

Perhaps  because  there  were  so  many  mouths  to  feed,  families  of 
types  6  and  7  seem  to  have  had  less  chance  than  others  to  get  ahead 
financially.  Their  average  money  income  from  investments  and 
gifts  amounted  to  only  $41  per  family;  average  nonmoney  income 
from  housing,  only  $60.  They,  therefore,  depended  more  heavily 
upon  earnings,  which  made  up  95  percent  of  their  aggregate  income. 

Table  50. — Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average 
number  of  earners  in  families,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income 

Average  i  number  of  persons  in  families 
of  types  2— 

Average  3  number  of  earners  in  families 
of  types  J— 

class  (dollars) 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

7 

8  and 
9 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

7 

Sand 
9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  incomes 

2.00 

3.43 

3.93 

5.76 

6.21 

1.16 

1.18 

1.60 

1.19 

2.36 

0-999 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

3.34 
3.45 
3.46 
3.37 
3.47 

3.89 
3.92 
3.97 
3.86 
4.00 

5.72 
5.67 
5.79 
5.80 
5.85 

5.67 
6.44 
5.60 
6.57 
6.33 

.97 
1.16 
1.24 
1.23 
1.29 

1.16 
1.14 
1.18 
1.22 
1.21 

1.49 
1.62 
1.53 
1.68 
1.60 

1.28 
1.09 
1.07 
1.35 
1.30 

1  50 

1,000-1.499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

1.89 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 

1  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

'  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

»  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

The  burden  of  family  support  fell  heavily  upon  the  husbands. 
They  were  sole  breadwinners  in  84  percent  of  the  families,  or  more 
often  than  in  any  other  type  group  (table  44).  They  contributed  95 
percent  of  aggregate  earnings  of  all  famihes,  and  98  and  99  percent  of 
the  aggregate  earnings  of  those  in  the  two  income  classes  $1,000- 
$1,499  and  $1,500-$1,999  (table  46).  Fortunately  for  their  families, 
they  made  an  average  of  $1,683  apiece,  only  $17  less  than  did  husbands 
in  families  of  types  4  and  5.  But  with  the  limited  receipts  from  other 
breadwinners  and  from  sources  other  than  earnings,  the  average 
income  of  families  of  types  6  and  7  was  $293  lower  than  that  of  types 
4  and  5. 

Wives  earned  less  often  than  in  other  family  type  groups,  perhaps 
because  they  were  so  busy  caring  for  children  and  cooldng  and  mend- 
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ing  for  their  large  families;  only  15  of  the  200  were  breadwinners. 
Of  the  26  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  21  were  16  or  older 
and  5  were  nnder  16.  Supplementary  earners  (wives,  sons,  and 
daughters)  were  unequally  distributed  among  the  income  classes. 
As  a  consequence  there  was  an  average  of  1.1  earners  per  family  when 
income  was  within  the  classes  $1,000-$1,999,  while  in  the  two  income 
classes  above,  where  husbands  earned  more  and  thus  had  less  need  of 
such  help,  the  average  number  of  breadwinners  was  1.35  and  1.30 
(table  50). 

Families  oF  Types  8  and  9 

Type  8,  average  size  5.3  persons;  no  children  under  16;  3.3  persons  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)  16  or  older. 

Type  9,  average  size  9.9  persons;  3.9  children  under  16;  4.0  persons  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)  16  or  older  (averages  based  on  only  8  families). 

Families  of  type  8,  with  no  dependent  children  under  16,  were 
three  times  as  numerous  as  the  larger  families  of  type  9.  Families 
of  this  latter  type  were  of  mixed  ages  for  the  most  part;  three-fourths 
had  four  or  more  children  under  16.^^ 

With  an  average  of  2.4  earners  per- family,  or  twice  as  many  as  in 
families  of  types  1,  2  and  3,  and  6  and  7,  the  median  income  of  the 
small  group  of  families  of  types  8  and  9  was  $1,938,  a  figure  higher  than 
that  for  any  other  group.  ^  The  more  well-to-do  half  of  the  families 
had  comparatively  high  incomes;  half  of  them  (one-fourth  of  the 
entire  type  group)  had  incomes  of  more  than  $3,578.  ^  Among  families 
of  types  4  and  5  (the  group  ranking  next  in  median  income)  the  one- 
fourth  with  the  highest  incomes  were  above  $2,646,  a  figure  more  than 
$900  below  the  third  income  quartile  of  types  8  and  9  (table  41). 

The  average  income  of  families  of  types  8  and  9  was  $2,454,  an 
amount  considerably  higher  than  the  median  income.  In  no  other 
type  group  was  the  difference  between  the  average  and  median  so 
great.  An  average  of  $2, 197  of  income  came  from  earnings,  $117  from 
sources  other  than  earnings,  as  investments,  and  $140  was  in  the 
form  of  nonmoney  income  from  housing.  Thus,  the  average  receipts 
of  these  families  from  each  of  these  three  sources  were  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  type  group ;  but  the  greatest  difference  was  in  the 
amount  of  earnings  (table  113). 

Husbands  were  responsible  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  earnings 
fund,  contributing  an  average  of  $1,585  per  family.  Contributions 
of  wives  averaged  $106;  of  sons  or  other  males  (not  husbands)  $370; 
of  daughters  or  other  females  (not  wives)  $133;  and  family  earnings 
from  roomers  and  boarders  averaged  $3  per  family  (table  135). 

In  no  other  family  type  group  were  the  earning  husbands  outnum- 
bered by  other  breadwinners.  Of  the  92  persons  earning,  37  were 
husbands,  and  the  group  of  55  others  was  made  up  of  6  wives  and  49 
sons  and  daughters  (with  perhaps  others)  16  and  older. 

One-fourth  of  the  husbands  in  this  group  were  60  or  older,  a  propor- 
tion higher  than  in  any  other  family  type  group  (table  40).  Hence, 
the  sons  and  daughters  at  home  probably  were  somewhat  older  than 
those  in  other  families.  This  may  account  in  part  for  their  compara- 
tively high  average  earnings  of  $401  per  bread\\dnner.     Wives,  also, 

22  For  the  number  of  families  of  each  size-age  grouping  included  in  the  definition  of  each  of  these  two  types 
see  table  125.  None  of  the  families  of  these  two  types  had  sons  or  daughters  at  home  on  a  roomer-boarder 
basis. 
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reported  higher  earnings  than  in  other  type  groups,  making  an  average 
of  $692  each. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  of  such  large  families,  the 
proportion  in  the  business  and  professional  group  was  relatively 
high,  41  percent,  while  only  32  percent  of  all  families  w^ere  in  ttds 
group  (table  45).  The  proportion  of  clerical  and  wage-earner  fam- 
ilies was  lower  than  in  the  entire  sample.  This  occupational  distribu- 
tion doubtless  helps  account  for  the  high  level  of  earnings  of  these 
families. 

Intercity  Differences 

Data  for  the  four-city  group  are  better  adapted  than  are  data  from 
individual  cities  for  depicting  income  differences  among  families  of 
different  types.  The  combined  sample  is  large  enough  to  have 
stability  even  in  these  fine  family- type  classifications.  Tabulations 
for  each  of  the  four  cities  separately  show  much  more  fiuctuation, 
but  deviations  from  the  general  pattern  are  not  extreme. 

In  each  city,  more  families  of  types  4  and  5  had  supplementary 
earners  than  did  those  in  any  other  family-type  group  except  for  the 
few  families  in  types  8  and  9.  In  all  cities,  too,  the  percentage  of 
families  that  had  only  one  breadwinner  was  highest  among  the  fam- 
ilies w^ith  young  children,  types  2  and  3  and  types  6  and  7  (table  51). 
In  Eugene,  there  w^as  a  tendency  for  more  of  the  families  of  each 
type  group  to  have  supplementary  earners  than  in  the  three  other 
cities. 

Table  51. — Sole  earners  and  family  earnings:  Percentage  of  families  with  only  one 
earner,  and  average  family  earnings  from  all  individual  earners,  by  family  type, 
Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  2  of  families  having  only 
1  earner 

Average  3  earnings  per  family  from  all 
individual  earners 

Family  type  i  (No.) 

Olympia, 

Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  types    

Percent 

77 

Percent 

74 

Percent 
65 

Percent 
73 

Dollars 
1,636 

Dollars 

1,  725 

Dollars 
1,635 

Dollars 
1,750 

1 

79 
88 
61 
83 
27 

69 
86 
60 
95 
0) 

65 
83 
47 
79 
34 

78 
79 
57 
82 

1,408 
1,657 
1,762 
1.970 
2,469 

1,647 
1,607 
2,027 
1,732 
5  1,  579 

1,393 
1,614 
1,908 
1,597 
2,032 

1,581 

2  and  3- 

1,745 

4  and  5 

2,048 

6  and  7 

1,524 

8  and  9    .- 

1,746 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

a  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

8  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

*  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

*  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 


The  question  of  who  shall  earn  depends  largely  on  the  composition 
of  the  family,  but  the  question  of  how  they  shall  earn,  that  is,  what 
occupation  they  shaU  follow,  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  the  community.  Thus  marked  differences 
among  cities  were  found  in  the  distribution  of  families  classified  by 
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occupation  and  family  type.  Ellamath  Falls  was  different  from  the 
other  cities  because  of  its  very  large  proportion  of  wage-earner  families 
in  each  type  group  (tables  110  and  122).  In  the  other  three  cities 
the  proportion  of  business  and  professional  families  tended  to  be 
highest  among  families  of  types  4  and  5. 

The  presence  of  more  business  and  professional  families  in  types  4 
and  5  helps  to  account  for  the  higher  incomes  received  by  these 
types,  since  families  in  this  occupational  group  tended  to  have  higher 
incomes  than  did  families  in  other  occupations.  In  each  city,  the 
median  income  of  families  of  this  type  group  was  the  highest  of  all 
types  except  8  and  9  combined.  However  there  were  too  few  cases 
in  this  latter  type  group  to  permit  use  of  medians  as  a  basis  for  con- 
clusions. 

There  would  be  little  reason  to  expect  significant  differences  among 
cities  in  the  amount  of  income  received  by  families  of  a  given  type 
group.  Medians  for  each  family  type  varied  from  city  to  city  much 
more  than  they  varied  for  all  family  types  combined,  but  the  family 
type  differences  were  not  consistent  in  direction  (table  52). 

Table  52. — Median  income:  Median  income  of  families  of  specified  types,  Pacific 
small  cities  separately,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

State  and  city 

Median  income  of  families  of  type  i— 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^ 

8  and  9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Washington,  Olympia 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

$1,  676 
1,683 
1,652 
1,689 

$1,  485 
1,612 
1,455 
1.574 

$1,  665 
1,682 
1,618 
1,656 

$1,  656 
1,514 
1,594 
1,740 

$1,  781 
1,932 
1,936 
1,891 

%2, 167 

1  2,  300 

1,920 

1,891 

$1,844 

J  1.450 

1,596 

1,588 

2$1,833 
(«) 

1,667 
J  1,  500 

3$2,  208 
(») 

1,958 
(«) 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

'  Median  based  on  26  cases. 

'  Median  based  on  11  cases. 

<  Median  based  on  24  cases. 

5  Median  based  on  16  cases. 

«  Medians  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

The  extent  of  variation  in  the  value  of  the  median,  from  one  city 
to  another,  however,  appears  to  increase  as  the  composition  of  the 
family-type  group  becomes  less  homogeneous.  Families  of  type  2,  for 
example,  (husband,  wife,  one  child  under  16)  are  more  alike  in  age  and 
composition  than  are  those  classified  in  any  other  type,  and  for  this 
type  the  medians  for  all  cities  were  approximately  the  same.  For  the 
less  homogeneous  type  groups,  medians  for  the  different  cities  varied 
widely;  for  type  5,  the  difference  between  the  high  and  the  low  median 
was  as  much  as  $409.  The  greater  differences  between  medians  for 
types  5  to  9  are  partly  attributable,  of  course,  to  the  smaller  size  of  the 
samples.  It  seems  clear,  however,  from  the  medians  and  from  the 
distributions  of  families  in  each  city  by  income  and  family  type 
(table  110)  that  size  of  income  and  type  of  family  are  related,  and  that 
this  relationship  is  found  in  aJl  of  the  four  cities  studied. 
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Fewer  of  the  large,  older  families  of  types  8  and  9  than  of  the  other 
type  groups  reported  nonfamily  members  in  their  households;  only 
44  percent  reported  roomers,  boarders,  paid  help  living  in,  or  overnight 
guests  during  the  year.  Sixty  percent  of  the  families  of  types  4  and  5, 
and  from  53  to  58  percent  of  those  in  other  type  groups  reported  such 
household  members  (table  53). 

The  older  families  had  paid  help  in  the  household  less  often  than  did 
the  younger.  Ten  percent  of  the  families  of  types  2  and  3,  and  12 
percent  of  the  families  of  types  6  and  7  had  help  living  in,  as  compared 
with  only  5  percent  or  fewer  of  the  other  groups.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  younger  ones  had  paid  household  help  more 
often;  it  may  only  indicate  that  families  with  young  children  prefer 
to  have  household  employees  live  in  the  family  dwelling  while  families 
of  grown  persons  employ  such  workers  by  the  day  or  the  hour. 

Table  53. — Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family :  Number  and  percentage  ^ 
of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic 
family y  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by  family  type,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Families  having  in  the  household  nonfamily 
members  3— 

Average 
nonfam- 
ily mem- 
bers * 

Family  type  a  (No.) 

Any 

Roomers  and  boarders 

All  types 

Sons  and 
daughters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  types 

Number 
2,711 

Number 
1,532 

Percent 
57 

Number 
294 

Percent 
11 

Number 
73 

Percent 
3 

Number 
0.41 

1 

860 
872 
740 
200 
39 

453 
505 
445 
112 
17 

53 
58 
60 
56 
44 

91 

74 

107 

19 

3 

11 

8 
14 
10 

8 

26 
6 

37 
4 
0 

3 

1 
5 
2 
0 

.43 

2  and  3 

.31 

4  and  5 

.51 

6  and  7 

.39 

8  and  9 

.35 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

«  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

»  Nonfamily  members  include  roomers  and/or  boarders,  whether  sons  and  daughters  or  others,  tourists  and 
transients;  paid  help  living  in;  overnight  guests.  See  table  126  for  counts  of  families  having  paid  help  and 
overnight  guests  in  the  household,  and  for  details  as  to  roomers  and  boarders. 

*  Year-equivalent  persons.    For  description  of  method  used  in  computing  see  footnote  3,  table  4. 

Only  8  percent  of  the  families  of  types  8  and  9  reported  income  from 
roomers  or  boarders  (including  tourists  or  transients);  none  of  them 
had  sons  and  daughters  living  with  them  on  this  basis.  Fourteen 
percent  of  the  families  of  types  4  and  5  had  some  earnings  from  this 
source;  but  in  about  one-third  of  these  families  the  roomers  and  board- 
ers were  sons  or  daughters.  Families  of  other  type  groups  fell  between 
these  two  in  prevalence  of  grown  children  living  as  members  of  the 
household  instead  of  the  economic  family. 

Fewer  of  the  older  families  of  types  8  and  9  had  guests,  38  percent 
as  compared  with  about  50  percent  of  those  in  types  2  and  3,  and  in 
types  4  and  5.     However,  the  families  of  the  former  types  that  had 
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guests  either  had  them  more  frequently  or  made  their  stays  so  pleasant 
that  they  remained  in  the  household  for  longer  periods  than  were 
reported  by  families  of  other  types,  since  the  average  niunber  of  guest- 
months  they  reported  was  somewhat  higher  (table  126). 

Major  Differences  Among  the  Family-type  Groups  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Differences  in  income  from  one  family-type  group  to  another  were 
considerable.  The  high  median  income  of  family  types  8  and  9  was 
more  than  $400  above  the  low  median  of  $1,527  reported  by  type  1. 
But  the  real  differences  in  economic  well-being  of  the  type  groups  were 
more  related  to  the  number  of  persons  per  family  than  to  amount  of 
family  income.  Thus,  families  of  types  8  and  9  combined  averaged 
more  than  three  times  as  many  members  as  did  those  of  type  1,  while 
their  median  incomes  were  only  about  one-fourth  greater. 

Table  54. — Family  members  earning:  Number  and  percentage  of  husbands,  wives 
and  other  family  members  earning,  by  family  type,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Family  members  earning— 

Percentage  2  of  specified  family  mem- 
bers earning — 

Family  type  i 
(No.) 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than  hus- 
band and  wife 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than  hus- 
band and  wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

"Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  types 

Num- 
ber 
2,711 

Num- 
ber 
3,541 

Number 
2,599 

Number 
508 

Number 
44 

Number 
390 

Per- 
cent 
39.3 

Per- 
cent 
95.9 

Percent 
18.7 

Percent 
1.8 

Percent 
33.1 

1 

860 
872 
740 
200 
39 

1,000 

1,026 

1,185 

238 

92 

795 
865 
705 
197 
37 

203 

°     136 

148 

15 

6 

0 
22 
17 
5 
0 

32 
33 

315 
21 
49 

58.1 
34.3 
40.8 
20.7 
38.0 

92.4 
99.2 
95.3 
98.5 
94.9 

23.6 
15.6 
20.0 
7.5 
15.4 

""I'.S 
3.6 

.8 

(3) 

2  and  3 

4  and  6.... 
6  and  7-.. . 
8  and  9.... 

(3) 

32.9 
23.9 
36.8 

1  For  description  of  family  tjves  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  specified  family  members  in  each  class. 

*  Members  of  the  economic  family  for  fewer  than  27  weeks.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Because  of  this  wide  variation  in  size  from  one  type  group  to  another, 
figures  for  average  number  of  breadwinners  per  family  tell  only  a  part 
of  the  story  of  responsibility  for  family  maintenance.  Facts  are 
needed  also  as  to  the  number  of  nonearners  supported  by  each  bread- 
winner and  the  share  of  the  burden  of  family  support  carried  by  hus- 
bands and  by  others.  For  example,  the  statement  that  there  were 
1.2  breadwdnners  per  family  in  type  1,  and  2.4  in  the  families  of  types 
8  and  9  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  earners  in  the  latter  group  had 
lighter  responsibilities.  But  in  families  of  type  1,  58  percent  of  the 
aggregate  members  were  breadwinners;  hence  there  were  about  three 
earners  to  every  two  nonearners  in  the  group.  In  t3^pes  8  and  9  com- 
bined, only  38  percent  of  the  aggregate  family  members  were  bread- 
winners; as  a  consequence,  there  were  three  nonearners  to  every  two 
persons  earning.     In  families  of  types  6  and  7,  breadwinners  were  a 
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still  smaller  proportion  of  the  group ;  there  were  about  four  nonearners 
to  each  earner  (table  54).  While  an  earner  in  this  latter  family  type 
group  might  have  to  provide  income  for  maintenance  of  four  persons 
beside  himself,  the  earner  in  a  family  of  type  1  might  not  even  main- 
tain one  other  person. 

Whether  the  family  was  large  or  small,  the  husband  usually  carried 
the  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  family  support.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  earners  lightened  his  load;  but  the  addition  of  a  second 
earner  did  not  mean  that  his  responsibilities  were  cut  in  half.  In 
families  of  type  1,  where  the  average  number  of  earners  per  family 
was  1.2,  the  husbands'  earnings  were  90  percent  of  the  aggregate 
earnings  of  the  group;  in  the  type-group  8  and  9,  with  an  average  of 
2.4  earners  per  family  (twice  as  many  as  in  type  1)  husbands  con- 
tributed 72  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  husband,  as  principal  earner,  were 
approximately  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  the  average  earnings  of  a 
supplementary  earner  in  the  same  family  type  group.  If  the  count 
of  earners  in  a  family  were  based  on  a  system  of  principal-earner- 
equivalents,  a  family  whose  principal  earner  made  $1,500  and  whose 
supplementary  earner  made  only  $300  could  be  described  as  having 
1.2  equivalent-earners,  instead  of  as  having  two  earners.  Such  a 
count  of  the  secondary  breadwinners  would  indicate  clearly  the  extent 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  earner  (usually  the  husband)  for 
family  maintenance.  Were  such  a  computation  of  equivalent-earners 
made  on  the  basis  of  average  earnings  per  family  from  principal  and 
from  secondary  breadwinners,  the  number  for  each  family-type  group 
would  be:  Type  1,  1.07;  types  2  and  3,  1.03;  types  4  and  5,  1.12;  types 
6  and  7,  1.04;  types  8  and  9,  1.34.  In  each  tj^pe  group,  especially  at 
the  upper  income  levels,  there  were  a  few  fortunate  families  with 
supplementary  earners  who  made  as  much  as  $1,000.  But  such 
amounts  were  reported  by  only  8  percent  of  the  total  group  of  second- 
ary breadwinners  (table  10).  The  46  percent  who  made  less  than  $200 
apiece  increased  the  average  number  of  earners  per  family  more  than 
they  increased  average  family  income. 

With  family  well-being  so  closely  associated  with  husband's  earn- 
ings, it  is  obvious  that  the  families  having  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
stretching  incomes  to  meet  expenses  were  the  large  ones,  especially 
those  in  types  6  and  7.  Earnings  of  husbands  did  not  increase  pro- 
portionally as  families  grew  larger.  Hence,  children  in  large  families 
usually  must  have  had  a  more  restricted  level  of  consumption  than 
did  children  in  small,  except  insofar  as  both  groups  used  goods 
and  services  furnished  by  the  State,  such  as  schools,  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  baby  clinics. 

Living  Quarters,  Home  Tenure,  and  Rentals 

Type  of  Living  Quarters  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

In  these  small  Northwestern  cities,  one-family  houses  still  represent 
the  prevalent  type  of  living  quarters.  They  furnished  shelter  to  77 
percent  of  the  families  in  Astoria,  and  to  89  percent  or  more  of  those 
in  the  three  other  cities  (tables  55  and  142).  Apartment  houses  have 
made  their  appearance ;  but  they  house  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
famifies — 7  percent  or  fewer  in  Eugene,  Klamath  Falls,  and  Olympia, 
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and  only  13  percent  in  Astoria,  which  ranked  first  among  the  four 
cities  in  relative  number  of  apartment  dwellers. ^^  Such  apartment 
houses  as  exist  are  very  different  from  those  tj^ical  of  large  cities; 
many  accommodate  only  three  or  four  families. 

Table  55. —  Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  relief 
and  nonrelief  families,  by  type  of  living  quarters  occupied,^  Pacific  small  cities 
separately,  1935-36 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native 

-born] 

Type  of  living  quarters  occupied 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria 

,  Oreg. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

AU  types -  . 

Number 
1,024 

Percent 
100 

Number 
372 

Percent 
100 

Number 
2,213 

Percent 
100 

Number 
674 

Percent 
100 

One-family  house: 

Detached .     .. 

921 
3 

12 
13 

9 

12 
40 

12 
2 

90 

'      1 
2 

1 
1 
4 

1 

(?) 

288 
0 

8 
23 

5 

10 
32 

4 
2 

'I 

2 
6 

1 
3 
9 

1 
1 

1,879 
68 

46 
32 

28 
30 
94 

28 
8 

85 
4 

2 

1 

1 
1 
5 

1 

(5) 

617 
17 

12 
8 

2 

6 
5 

6 
1 

Attached      .  . 

3 

Two-family  house: 

Two  decker 

1 

Apartment  in  building  for— 
3  families 

1 

4  families.-     .. --  -.-  - 

5  or  more  families 

1 

Dwelling  unit  in  business  build- 
ing  

others 

1 

(5) 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded.  Families 
that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift  are  included. 

2  Includes  all  types  of  living  quarters  not  elsewhere  specified. 
'  0.50  percent  or  less. 

Two-family  houses,  either  the  two-decker  or  the  side-by-side  type, 
also  are  scarce.  They  sheltered  only  8  percent  of  the  families  in 
Astoria,  where  they  were  most  frequent,  and  3  percent  of  those  in  the 
three  other  cities.  Only  a  few  families,  1  percent,  lived  in  dwelhng 
units  in  business  buildings,  such  as  in  quarters  above  stores  or  garages. 

The  likelihood  of  living  in  a  one-family  house  was  considerably 
greater  if  a  family  owned  its  home  than  if  it  rented.  In  Astoria  96 
percent  of  the  owning  famihes  and  65  percent  of  the  renters  were  in 
one-family  houses.  The  small  number  of  owners  who  occupied  other 
types  of  dwelling  units  usually  were  in  houses  of  the  two-family  type. 
In  the  three  other  cities,  where  apartments  w^ere  less  frequent,  differ- 
ences between  the  two  tenure  groups  were  less  marked  (table  56). 

In  Astoria,  high  income  brought  greater  hkelihood  of  having  a  one- 
family  house  than  did  low  income.  The  proportion  of  nonrelief 
families  in  single-family  dwellings  rose  from  62  to  87  percent  as  income 
increased  from  below  $1,000  to  $3,000  or  more.  However,  in  the 
three  other  cities  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  families  occupied 
one-family  homes,  the  relationship  between  income  and  type  of 
dwelHng  was  less  clear.  For  example,  in  Eugene  one-family  houses 
were  occupied  by  87  percent  of  the  families  whose  incomes  were  under 

'«  This  proportion  of  native-white  unbroken  families  living  in  apartment  houses  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  proportion  of  all  families  in  these  cities^  in  such  dwelling  units.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  The 
proportion  of  ineligible  families,  especially  th'e  broken  and  one-person  families,  living  in  apartments  is  higher 
than  the  proportion  of  eligible;  the  apartment  families  were  more  difficult  to  reach  than  were  those  in  one- 
family  dwellings.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  sample  of  eligible  families  is  biased  in  having  too  few  of 
those  living  in  apartments.  This  discrepancy  apparently  is  greater  in  Klamath  Falls  than  in  the  three 
other  cities. 
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$1,000;  by  86  and  88  percent  of  those  in  the  next  two  $500  income 
classes;  by  90  percent  in  the  class  $2,000-$2,999;  and  by  88  percent  of 
those  having  $3,000  or  more  (table  57). 

Table  56. — One-family  house:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  one-family  houses, 
by  tenure  and  relief  status,^  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Tenure  and  relief  status 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Owning  families,  all 

Percent 
96 

Percent 
96 

Percent 
97 

Percent 

99 

Relief  families 

98 
96 

84 

100 
96 

65 

100 
97 

81 

100 

Nonrelief  families 

99 

Renting  families,  all ^ 

90 

Relief  families 

Nonrelief  families 

87 
83 

65 
65 

84 
80 

94 
90 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families 
that  changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 
Families  that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift  are  included. 

Table  57. — One-family  house:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  one-family  houses, 

by  income  and  by  occupation,^  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income  class  and  occupational  group  (dollars) 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Percent 
90 

Percent 

78 

Percent 
88 

Percent 

94 

0-999 

86 
90 
92 
91 
90 

93 
88 
86 
96 

62 
73 
79 

85 

87 

75 
70 
84 
(?) 

87 
86 
88 
90 
88 

88 
86 
89 
93 

94 

1  000-1,499 

92 

1,500-1,999    

92 

2  000-2,999 

96 

3  000  and  over 

96 

Occupational  groups: 
Wage-earner 

95 

Clerical _  _     -.  . 

95 

91 

Other  occupations  2 

(3) 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families 
that  changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 
Families  that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift  are  included.  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  home- 
owning  and  renting  famiUes  in  each  class. 

'  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

s  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  eases. 

Business  and  professional  families  were  more  frequently  found  in 
one-family  houses  than  were  wage-earner  and  clerical  families  in 
Astoria,  w^here  the  higher  income  groups  showed  a  greater  tendency 
than  the  low  income  groups  to  occupy  such  dwellings.  However, 
income  was  not  the  only  determinant  of  type  of  living  quarters.  The 
average  income  of  the  clerical  group  was  $1,953  as  compared  with 
$1,438  of  the  wage  earner;  but  70  percent  of  the  former  and  75  percent 
of  the  latter  lived  in  one-family  houses.     Age  may  have  influenced 

662°— 39 7 
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choice;  the  young  husbands  and  wives  in  the  clerical  group  may 
have  been  more  willing  to  live  in  apartments  than  the  older  famiUes 
which  were  more  numerous  in  the  wage-earner  group. 

In  Olympia  the  percentage  of  business  and  professional  families 
occupying  one-family  houses  was  smaller  than  the  percentage  of  either 
of  the  other  two  major  occupational  groups,  86  percent  as  compared 
with  88  percent  of  the  clerical  and  93  percent  of  the  wage-earner  group. 
The  family  of  a  State  official  w^hose  term  of  office  was  somewhat  un- 
certain may  have  preferred  living  in  an  apartment  to  assuming  the 
responsibihties  of  a  one-family  house. 

Home  Tenure,  Owning  Families 

Home  Ownership,  by  Income  and  Occupation  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Homes  w^ere  owned  at  some  time  during  the  report  year  by  47  per- 
cent of  the  nonrelief  families.  The  percentage  of  owners  was  greater 
at  the  upper  than  at  the  low^er  end  of  the  income  scale.  Below  the 
$500  income  line  43  percent  of  the  families  owned  their  homes.  This 
proportion  fell  to  36  percent  at  the  $1,000-$  1,499  level,  and  then  rose 
steadily,  reaching  66  percent  at  the  highest  level,  $3,000  or  more 
(table  58). 

Table  58. — Home  ownership:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  owned  homes,  by 
occupation  and  income,  and  by  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  2  of  families  occupying  owned  homes 

Family  income  class  (dollars) 

All 
families 

Occupational  group  3 

Family-type  groups  <- 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  incomes 

Percent 
47 

Percent 
42 

Percent 
38 

Percent 
55 

Percent 
48 

Percent 
39 

Percent 
57 

Percent 
36 

0-999 

39 
36 
44 
56 
66 

31 
37 
45 
55 
74 

27 
23 
34 
52 
56 

41 
42 
48 
58 
67 

47 
40 
44 
55 
63 

24 

28 
39 
48 
71 

48 
50 
51 
63 
70 

14 

1,000-1,499 

21 

1,500-1,999 

38 

2,000-2,999      

59 

3  000  and  over 

42 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.    Families 
that  changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  home-owning  and  renting  families  in  each  class. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  are  not  shown  by  income 
because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.    86  percent  of  this  group  occupied  owned  homes. 

^  Families  of  types  8  and  9  are  not  shown  by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.    53  percent 
of  this  group  occupied  owned  homes. 

The  small  group  of  famiUes  of  farm  operators  living  in  the  cities 
and  of  those  without  earnings  reported  home  ownership  more  often 
than  did  any  of  the  three  major  occupational  groups;  86  percent 
lived  in  their  own  homes  some  part  of  the  report  year.  Many  of 
these  families  were  beyond  middle  age;  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
husbands  were  60  years  of  age  or  older.     Two-thirds  of  the  families 
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in  this  fourth  occupational  group  were  below  the  $1,000  income  line. 
Home  ownership,  with  no  monthly  rentals  to  meet,  may  have  enabled 
some  to  live  on  their  small  incomes  without  recourse  to  relief.  This 
group  is  largely  responsible  for  the  higher  proportion  of  home  owners 
below  the  $500  income  line  than  in  the  income  classes  just  above. 

Business  and  professional  famihes  ranked  next;  55  percent  lived 
in  homes  of  their  own  for  at  least  part  of  the  report  year,  as  compared 
with  42  percent  of  the  wage-earner  families  and  38  percent  of  the 
clerical.  The  higher  rank  of  the  business  and  professional  group 
doubtless  is  due  in  part  to  the  smaller  percentage  in  the  income  classes 
near  the  $1,000  line,  where  home  ownership  was  less  frequent.  Differ- 
ences among  the  three  major  occupational  groups  were  less  marked 
at  specific  income  levels  than  when  all  incomes  were  combined.  How- 
ever, these  differences  were  consistent  enough  to  indicate  that  current 
income,  alone,  does  not  account  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  owner- 
ship in  the  business  and  professional  group.  Husbands  in  these 
occupations  tended  to  be  older  than  were  those  in  wage-earner  and 
clerical  families  and  many,  therefore,  had  had  greater  opportunities 
for  accumulating  reserves  to  be  invested  in  homes.  Probably  many 
felt  their  economic  status  to  be  comparatively  secure — a  feeling  less 
prevalent  in  the  two  other  occupational  groups;  they  therefore  may 
have  been  more  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of  buying  a  home  on  an 
amortization  basis.  Then,  too,  home  ownership  may  have  ranked 
higher  in  the  hierarchy  of  their  wants  and  therefore  been  more  impor- 
tant in  their  standard  of  living  than  in  that  of  the  younger  clerical 
families. 

That  wage-earner  families  whose  average  income  was  more  than 
$400  below  that  of  the  clerical  group  reported  a  greater  percentage 
of  home  o^vners  may  be  related  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  former 
families  that  were  of  middle  age  or  older.  Among  wage-earner 
families,  too,  there  may  be  a  greater  tendency  to  consider  home 
ownership  as  a  comparatively  safe  way  to  make  provision  for  old 
age;  they  may  have  had  fewer  opportunities  for  investments  of  other 
types  than  families  in  which  the  husband  was  a  white-collar  worker 
or  in  business  or  a  profession. 

Intercity  Differences  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

The  four  cities  showed  considerable  difference  in  their  home- 
ownership  records.  In  Astoria,  where  apartments  and  two-family 
houses  were  the  most  frequent,  40  percent  of  the  native-white,  un- 
broken families  (relief  and  nonrelief  combined)  were  home  owmers; 
in  Olympia,  the  proportion  rose  to  55  percent.  Klamath  Falls  and 
Eugene  fell  between  these  two  extremes  with  42  and  45  percent  of 
the  families  owning  homes.  In  all  four  cities  the  percentage  of  home 
owners  was  considerably  greater  among  the  self-supporting  families 
than  among  those  that  had  had  recomse  to  relief  at  some  time  during 
the  report  year  (tables  144  and  142). 

The  tendency  for  home  ownership  to  increase  mth  income,  noted 
in  the  four-city  unit,  was  also  found  among  the  nonrelief  families  in 
the  three  Oregon  cities  but  not  in  Olympia.  In  Astoria,  Eugene,  and 
Klamath  Falls  the  proportion  of  home  owners  among  famiUes  with 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  was  from  50  to  more  than  100  percent 
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above  that  among  families  receiving  less  than  $1,000.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  income  scale  (under  $1,000)  the  relative  frequency  of  home 
owmership  varied  widely  among  these  three  cities.  In  Klamath 
Falls  only  23  percent  of  families  at  this  income  level  were  home 
owners,  as  compared  with  41  percent  in  Eugene.  This  lower  pro- 
portion of  owners  in  Klamath  Falls  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
this  city  increased  its  population  by  235  percent  in  the  twenties. 
Some  of  these  newcomers  may  not  have  expected  to  settle  permanently 
in  the  city;  home  ownership  in  such  a  group  would  be  less  frequent 
than  among  the  old  residents. 

Olympia  showed  a  less  clear-cut  trend  toward  increasing  home 
ownership  with  increasing  income.  Of  the  families  below  the  $1,000 
income  line,  61  percent  owned  their  homes;  of  those  in  the  two  follow- 
ing income  classes,  $1,000-$1,499  and  $1,500-$1,999,  56  and  49  per- 
cent owned;  at  the  $2,000-$2,999  level,  64  percent;  and  at  the  highest 
level,  $3,000  or  more,  54  percent.  This  difference  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  presence  of  State  officials  among  the  business  and  professional 
group.  Among  the  wage-earner  families  the  trend  was  similar  to 
that  shown  by  the  Oregon  cities;  42  percent  of  the  lowest  income 
group  and  72  percent  of  those  in  the  $2,000-$2,999  class  were  home 
owmers.  The  clerical  group  showed  a  similar  tendency  to  increase 
ownership  with  income.  But  the  business  and  professional  group, 
many  of  whom  must  have  intended  to  live  in  Olympia  only  while 
they  held  State  offices,  showed  ownership  of  homes  decreasing  as 
income  rose;  64  percent  of  the  families  in  the  lowest  income  class 
owned  homes,  as  compared  with  53  percent  in  the  highest.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  lower-income  families  of  this  group  were 
those  of  small-business  men,  who  considered  themselves  more  perma- 
nently located  in  the  city  than  did  the  more  well-to-do  State  officials. 

Home  Ownership,  by  Family  Type  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Within  the  same  mcome  class,  families  of  types  4  and  5  tended  to 
rank  above  the  other  type  groups  in  proportion  of  home  owners. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  whole  type-group  owned  their  homes  as 
compared  with  53  percent  of  families  of  types  8  and  9,  48  percent  of 
type  1,  39  percent  of  types  2  and  3,  and  36  percent  of  types  6  and  7 
combined  (table  58). 

Families  of  the  two  type  groups — 4  and  5  combined,  and  8  and  9 
combined — had  higher  median  incomes  and  a  higher  average  number 
of  earners  per  family  than  the  others.  Many  of  the  grown  sons  and 
daughters  contributed  to  the  family  earnings  fund.  Moreover,  these 
families  were  older  than  the  others  wdth  children  and  had  had  a  longer 
period  in  which  to  accumulate  savings  for  home  purchase.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  husbands  were  in  the  40-59  age  group,  at  the 
height  of  their  earning  power.  The  difference  in  spending  patterns 
when  adults  and  children  in  their  late  teens  predominate  in  the 
family  group  also  may  have  been  a  factor. 

Families  of  type  1,  ranking  lowest  in  average  income,  ranked  third 
in  frequency  of  home  ownership.  In  no  other  type  group  except  in 
types  4  and  5  combined  did  ^o  high  a  proportion  of  the  group  below 
the  $1,000  income  line  own  their  homes.  Some  of  these  families 
may  have  bought  their  houses  when  husbands  were  younger  and 
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earning  more,  since  purchases  out  of  their  current  income  would  have 
been  very  difficult. 

The  younger  families,  types  2  and  3  and  types  6  and  7,  ranked 
lowest.  Both  of  these  type  groups  were  at  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
life  cycle  with  young  children  who  were  a  drain  on  family  funds. 

Mortgages  on  Owned  Homes  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  owning  families  occupied  homes  free 
of  mortgage;  this  proportion  varied  from  47  percent  in  Olympia, 
where  owners  were  most  frequent,  to  62  in  Astoria,  where  they  were 
least  often  found. 

The  families  owning  homes  that  are  mortgaged  represent  all  stages 
in  amortization  periods.  A  few  of  them  purchased  their  homes  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  interview.  The  number  of  such  families  is 
not  given  in  these  tabulations,  but  indirect  evidence  of  new  purchases 
appears  in  the  average  number  of  months  the  owned  home  was  occu- 
pied. This  figure  tends  to  be  less  for  mortgaged  homes  than  for  homes 
free  of  mortgage  (table  148). 

The  proportion  of  owners  whose  homes  were  mortgaged  differed 
with  the  income  class.  In  the  income  classes  under  $750  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  all  owned  homes  were  mortgaged.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  mortgage-free  homes  in  these  classes  is  probably  related 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  older  families.  In  the  income  range  $750 
to  $2,500  the  proportion  of  mortgaged  homes  increased  from  about 
50  percent  to  nearly  60  percent  with  variations  among  the  cities.  In 
the  higher  income  groups,  $2,500  or  more,  the  percentage  did  not 
tend  to  increase.  It  is  probable  that  proportionately  more  families 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  extremes  of  the  income  range  had  recently 
purchased  new  homes  or  were  still  in  the  amortization  period. 

Home  Tenure,  Renting  Families 

Monthly  Rent  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

Rents  paid  by  these  small-city  families  seem  low,  when  compared 
with  those  of  metropolitan  groups.  They  averaged  $19  a  month  for 
the  relief  and  nonrelief  groups  combined,  while  the  average  for  New 
York  and  Chicago  was  more  than  $30.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
Pacific  families  kept  the  rent  bill  in  the  $5  to  $19  range;  only  9  percent 
paid  $35  or  more.  Relief  families  had  average  monthly  rent  bills  of 
$12  (table  59). 

Apparently  families  tried  to  reconcile  rent  with  income  when  they 
selected  their  homes.  Self-supporting  families  having  incomes  under 
$1,000  paid  an  average  of  $15  a  month;  80  percent  paid  less  than  $20. 
Those  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  paid  average  rentals  of  $35  a 
month;  only  5  percent  paid  less  than  $20;  63  percent  paid  $35  or 
more  (fig.  11). 

Monthly  rents  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined  averaged 
highest,  $22,  in  Olympia;  next,  $19,  in  Eugene;  and  $18  in  Astoria  and 
Klamath  Falls.  The  proportion  of  families  paying  less  than  $20  per 
month  was  42  percent  in  Olympia,  53  percent  in  Eugene,  59  percent 
in  Klamath  Falls,  and  61  percent  in  Astoria. 
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Rent  as  a  Percentage  of  Income  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Although  the  more  well-to-do  renting  families  paid  more  for  housing 
than  did  those  with  less  to  spend,  rents  did  not  increase  proportionately 
with  income.  At  the  lowest  income  level,  under  $250,  some  families 
found  their  incomes  exceeded  by  their  rent  bills;  they  could  not  pay 
the  landlord,  to  say  nothing  of  their  other  expenses,  without  going  into 
debt  or  drawing  on  savings.  When  families  reached  the  $750-$999 
income  class,  rent  took  approximately  one-fifth  of  their  money. 
The  large  group  at  the  $1,000-$1,999  level  used  from  12  to  19  percent 
of  their  funds  for  rent.  Higher  income  families  spent  an  even  smaller 
proportion;  Eugene  and  Astoria  families  with  $3,500  or  more,  for 
example,  assigned  only  9  or  10  percent  of  their  incomes  to  rent 
(table  60). 

For  all  nonrelief  families  that  rented  homes,  rent  accounted  for 
14  percent  of  income  in  Klamath  Falls  and  Astoria,  15  in  Eugene,  and 
16  in  Olympia.  The  common  assumption  that  rent  will  take  20  per- 
cent of  income  did  not  hold  true  except  among  families  having  incomes 
around  $1,000.  Families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more  could  budget 
much  less  than  20  percent  of  their  money  to  rent,  provided  they  lived 
in  small  cities  where  rental  rates  were  similar  to  those  found  in  these 
Pacific  cities.  These  figures  indicate  the  impossibility  of  using  a 
ready-made  budget  for  families  in  different  localities  and  the  need  for 
basing  spending  plans  upon  information  concerning  local  situations  as 
well  as  upon  family  needs  and  wants. 


Table  59. — Monthly  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homes,  average 
monthly  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by  amount  of  monthly 
rent,  by  relief  status  and  income,^  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Relief  status  and 

family  income  class 

(dollars) 

a  a 

ill 

a 
h 

Percentage  2  of  renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

Under 

$5 

$5-$9 

$10- 
$14 

$15- 
$19 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

$40  or 
more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  families 

Num- 
ber 

2,782 

Num- 
ber 
1,530 

Dollars 
19 

Per- 
cent 
(3) 

Per- 
cent 
8 

Per- 
cent 
23 

Per- 
cent 
24 

Per- 
cent 
17 

Per- 
cent 
13 

Per- 
cent 
6 

Per- 
cent 
5 

Per- 
cent 
4 

Relief  famOies 

295 
2,487 

205 
1,325 

12 
20 

1 
0) 

24 
6 

45 
20 

17 
25 

11 

18 

2 
15 

'% 

'\ 

0 

Nonrelief  families 

5 

0-999  - 

363 
634 
605 
584 
301 

223 
403 
339 
259 
101 

15 
16 
21 
25 
35 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
8 
2 

36 
30 
13 

7 
2 

28 
34 
26 
16 
2 

10 
16 
25 
22 
10 

8 
8 
19 
26 
13 

2 
3 
9 
12 
9 

(3) 
1 

5 

10 
23 

0) 

1,000-1,499 

(3) 

1,500-1,999.—      . 

1 

2,000-2,999      - 

7 

3,000  and  over 

40 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded.  Also 
excluded  are  16  nonrelief  families  and  2  relief  families  that  received  any  part,  or  all,  of  their  rent  as  a  gift. 
Families  that  received  rent  as  pay  are  included;  for  these  families  the  monthly  rental  is  an  estimated  figi^re. 

3  Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  renting  families  in  each  class,  column  3. 

'  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Table  60.- — Rent  and  income:  Number  of  renting  families  and  percentage  of  their 
total  income  spent  for  rent,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Renting  families  i 

Percentage  of  total  income  spent  for  rent 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Olympia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

Oylmpia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Klamath 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

"                1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  incomes 

Number 

378 

Number 
195 

Number 
1,059 

Number 
351 

Percent 
16 

Percent 
14 

Percent 
15 

Percent 
14 

0-249 - 

1 
3 

17 
28 
54 
43 
54 
57 
37 
21 
21 
20 
10 
12 

0 

6 

18 

36 

26 

28 

29 

.20 

10 

5 

9 

4 

2 

19 

61 

106 

177 

130 

129 

127 

96 

60 

60 

42 

19 

26 

3 

8 

13 

36 

65 

54 

44 

42 

29 

23 

19 

7 

2 

6 

(2) 
59 
30 
22 
19 
19 
17 
16 
13 
14 
16 
13 
13 
11 

177 
39 
28 
18 
18 
17 
15 
14 
13 
12 
12 
13 
10 
9 

126 

250-499  

(2) 
45 
20 
14 
12 
15 
14 
12 
13 
15 
11 
10 

42 

500-749 

22 

750-999 

20 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 _ 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 

17 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
10 
10 

12 

1  Includes  only  those  families  that  rented  at  the  date  of  interview  and  that  did  not  change  living  quarters 
between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview.  Excludes  families  that  received  any  part,  or 
all,  of  thpir  reni  as  a  gift,  as  follows:  In  Olympia,  iO  families;  in  Astoria,  3  families;  in  Eugene,  5  families;  in 
Klamath  Falls,  5  families. 

2  Percentages  not  computed  for  averages  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Rentals  and  Family  Occupation  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Average  rentals  paid  by  business  and  professional  families  were 
approximately  half  again  as  much  as  those  paid  by  wage  earners, 
$25  a  month  as  compared  with  $16,  in  the  four-city  sample.  Clerical 
families  ranked  between  these  tw^o  groups,  paying  an  average  monthly 
rental  of  $22.  Similar  differences  were  found  in  each  of  the  four  cities 
(table  146). 

These  differences  are  based  in  part  on  ability  to  pay;  the  business 
and  professional  group  had  higher  average  incomes.  However, 
income  is  not  the  only  factor.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
difference  in  the  standards  of  the  business  and  professional  and  the 
wage-earner  families.  At  the  same  income  level,  average  rentals 
paid  by  the  former  group  were  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  latter. 
Perhaps  the  business  and  professional  families  were  paying  for  a 
residential  district  with  prestige  values;  they  may  have  attached 
greater  importance  to  living  in  the  ''right"  part  of  the  city  than  did 
the  wage  earners.  Or  there  may  have  been  greater  insistence  by  the 
wives  in  the  former  group  upon  newer,  more  modern  homes,  easily 
cared  for.  Whatever  the  reason,  relatively  more  of  the  business  and 
professional  than  of  the  wage-earner  group  chose  to  live  in  houses 
with  rentals  of  $20  or  more,  in  practically  all  income  classes  (table  61). 
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Rentals  and  Family  Type  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Differences  in  the  average  rentals  paid  by  families  of  different  types 
were  surprisingly  small,  in  view  of^  the  difference  in  average  inconie 
and  in  their  average  size.  Families  of  types  8  and  9  with  their 
higher  incomes  and  fewer  young  children,  reported  the  highest  average 
rent,  $24,  as  compared  with  $22  for  types  4  and  5,  $20  for  families  of 
type  1,  and  for  those  of  types  6  and  7 ;  and  $19  for  types  2  and  3  in  the 
four-city  sample.  Even  though  type  6  and  7  families  were  larger 
than  those  of  types  4  and  5  and  therefore  presumably  needed  larger 
houses,  they  were  not  able  to  spend  as  much  for  rent;  their  incomes 
were  lower  and  had  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  more  persons.  Econ- 
omy in  housing  may  have  meant  more  crowded  living  quarters  and  less 
privacy  for  individual  members,  a  less  desirable  residential  district, 
or  older  dwellings  with  fewer  modern  improvements. 

The  differences  among  the  family  types  with  respect  to  average 
rent  paid  are  most  distinct  in  the  income  classes  under  $1 ,500.  For  the 
families  of  types  2  and  3,  and  of  types  6  and  7,  the  average  rent  paid 
ranged  from  $13  to  $15  while  for  families  of  type  1  and  of  types  4  and 
5,  the  range  of  the  average  was  $15  to  $17.  In  the  income  classes 
beyond  $1,500  the  differences  are  small  and  do  not  appear  in  syste- 
matic order.  In  each  income  class  under  $2,000  relatively  more 
families  of  types  6  and  7  than  of  other  types  paid  less  than  $15  in 
monthly  rent.  The  proportion  of  families  of  type  1  paying  the  lower 
rents  tended  to  be  less  than  that  of  other  types.  At  each  income  level 
the  proportions  of  families  of  each  type  in  the  rental  class  $15-$  19 
and  in  those  above  do  not  present  consistent  differences;  differences 
in  averages,  therefore,  appear  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  differences  in 
the  proportions  of  families  of  each  type  paying  the  lower  rents  (tables 
62  and  147). 

Monthly  Rental  Values  of  Owned  Homes  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

Home  owners  were  asked  to  estimate  the  monthly  rental  value  of 
their  homes,  on  the  basis  of  the  amoimts  paid  by  neighbors  who  were 
renting  similar  living  quarters.  The  average  values  were  as  foUows: 
Klamath  Falls,  $32;  Eugene,  $29;  Olympia,  $27;  Astoria,  $25 
(table  144). 

The  values  that  home  owners  assigned  to  their  homes  were  higher 
than  the  rentals  paid  by  families  at  similar  income  levels.  In  Olympia, 
average  monthly  rental  values  reported  by  nonrelief  families  were 
almost  one-fourth  higher  than  average  rents ;  in  Klamath  Falls,  more 
than  three-fourths  higher.  Many  a  family  buys  a  better  home  than 
it  would  be  content  to  rent,  on  the  theory  that  an  owned  home  is  an 
investment.  However,  since  the  rental  values  are  estimates  of  the 
home  owners,  they  may  be  subject  to  an  upward  bias  and  are  not 
entirely  comparable  with  rents  paid. 

Rental  values  showed  variations  similar  to  those  of  rents.  They 
rose  with  income,  doubtless  representing  a  real  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  homes  owned  by  the  more  well-to-do  families.  The  rental 
values  of  the  homes  of  wage  earners  were  lower  than  those  of  the 
homes  of  the  two  other  occupational  groups  for  all  incomes  combined, 
and  at  the  same  income  levels. 
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In  Eugene  families  of  types  6  and  7  tended  to  report  lower  rental 
values  of  owned  homes  than  other  groups  at  the  same  income  levels 
(table  145).  In  other  cities  the  samples  wxre  too  small  for  rehable 
averages  at  many  income  levels,  but  this  same  tendency  was  noted. 

Table  62. — Monthly  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homeSy  average 
monthly  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by  amount  of  monthly 
rent,  by  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-bom] 
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9-9 
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9 

ce 
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Percentage  2  of  renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

Family  type  and 
income  class  (dollars) 
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$5 

$5-$9 
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$15- 
$19 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
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more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  types         

Num- 
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Num- 
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1.325 

Dol- 
lars 
20 

Per- 
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Per- 
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6 

Per- 
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Per- 
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25 

Per- 
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18 

Per- 
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15 

Per- 
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6 
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5 
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20 

(3) 

5 

19 

26 

19 
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7 
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0 
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0 
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3 
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26 

3 

3 

1,000-1,499     - 
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1,500-1,999 

2.000-2,999      

1 
6 

3,000  and  over 

Family  types  6  and  7- 

31 
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Family  types  8  and  9.. 

0) 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families 
that  changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 
Also  excluded  are  families  that  received  any  part,  or  all,  of  their  rent  as  a  gift.  Families  that  received  rent 
as  pay  are  included;  for  these  families  the  monthly  rental  is  an  estimated  figure. 

2  Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  renting  famihes  in  each  class,  column  3. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less. 

^  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 


SECTION  3.  VILLAGE  FAMILIES  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  REGION 

The  24  villages  in  Wasliington,  Oregon,  and  California  included  in 
this  study  all  are  situated  in  important  farming  areas.  Most  of  them 
are  old  communities  dating  back  to  early  settlers,  and  have  a  history 
as  the  agricultural  trade  centers  for  the  farm  districts  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Today  they  are  all  on  paved  highways  which  connect 
them  with  the  large  cities.  Practically  all  are  within  35  miles  of  some 
city  and  more  than  one-half  are  close  to  one  of  the  nine  Pacific  coast 
metropolitan  districts  defined  by  the  census.^  Thus  many  of  the 
villages  are  within  or  near  areas  in  which  the  daily  economic  and 
social  life  is  predominantly  influenced  by  a  nearby  city.  In  this  re- 
spect, these  villages  are  typical  of  villages  on  the  Pacific  littoral. 

As  the  cities  have  absorbed  some  of  the  original  economic  functions 
of  the  villages,  the  villages  have  in  turn  offered  many  city  workers 
and  their  families  a  more  pleasant  environment  for  their  homes.  The 
automobile  and  the  motorbus  are  continuously  effecting  these  transi- 
tions. The  villages  themselves  do  not  present  many  opportunities  for 
earning  higher  incomes.  The  close  association  with  the  cities,  how- 
ever, leads  to  the  expectation  that  with  respect  to  income  and  expend- 
itures, the  differences  between  village  families  may  be  less  marked 
than  in  the  days  before  the  automobile.  Such  differences  as  appear 
may  be  primarily  a  reflection  of  basic  differences  in  the  composition 
of  the  population.  Age  and  other  aspects  of  family  composition  may 
offer  the  most  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  two  kinds  of 
communitie;\. 

Characteristics  of  Native-White,  Unbroken  Families  and  of  Their 
Households  (Elisible  Families^  Relief  and  Nonrelief) 

Size  of  Family 

The  relative  number  of  families  ^  of  each  size  was  nearly  the  same 
for  the  Washuigton-Oregon  villages  and  for  those  in  California. 
Thirty-one  percent  of  the  families  in  the  former  villages  and  32  per- 
cent m  the  latter  included  only  two  persons,  while  only  2  percent 
included  as  many  as  eight  persons  (table  63).  Vfllage  families  aver- 
aged 3.6  persons  per  fanuly  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  3.5  in 
California. 

In  7  out  of  10  families  there  was  at  least  1  other  fanuly  member  in 
addition  to  the  husband  and  wife.  These  additional  persons  were  of 
all  ages  since  the  group  included  sons,  daughters,  parents  of  the  hus- 
band or  wife,  other  relatives,  and  a  few  nonrelated  persons,  dependent 
upon  pooled  family  income  for  support.  The  average  number  of  per- 
sons under  16  was  1.06  in  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1.05  in  Cal- 

1  A  metropolitan  district  consists  of  a  central  city  or  group  of  cities  and  all  adjacent  and  contiguous  civil 
divisions  having  a  density  of  not  less  than  150  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  Census  of  Population  1930, 
Metropolitan  Districts,  p.  5. 

2  The  definition  of  family  is  identical  with  that  used  in  analysis  of  the  city  data.  See  Glossary,  Economic 
family. 
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ifornia;  the  average  number  of  persons  16  years  of  age  or  older  exclu- 
sive of  husband  and  wife,  was  0.49  and  0.44,  respectively,  in  the  two 
village  samples  (table  92).^  Thus,  the  young  children  were  more  than 
twice  as  important  numerically  as  sons  and  daughters  and  others  16 
or  older  (exclusive  of  husband  and  wife). 


Table  63. — Size  of  family:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  relief  and  non- 
relief  families  by  number  of  persons  in  family,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Persons  in 
family  i 
(number) 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 

Persons  in 
family  1 
(number) 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  families  2 

Number 
2,315 

Percent 
100 

Number 
1,846 

Percent 
100 

5 

Number 

289 

134 

54 

21 

28 

Percent 
13 
6 
2 
1 
1 

Number 
206 
92 
36 
15 
22 

Percent 
11 
5 

2 

2 

711 
583 
495 

31 

25 
21 

587 
470 
418 

32 
25 
23 

7 

3 

8 

1 

4              

9  or  more 

1 

1  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

2  Includes  2  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  family  in  the  California  villages  that  reported 
a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  village  families  had  one  or  more  children 
under  16  and  nearly  one-third  (31  percent)  had  two  or  more  (table 
64).  Among  the  families  that  included  no  children  under  16  years  of 
age  were  some  who  had  older  sons  and  daughters  at  home,  occasion- 
ally as  roomers,  and  some  whose  children  had  grown  and  were  no 
longer  living  with  their  parents. 

Table  64. — Families  with  members  under  16  years  of  age:  Number  and  percentage 
distribution  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  by  number  of  members  under  1 6  years 
of  age,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  mem- 
bers under  16 
years  of  age  i 
(number) 

Washington- 
Oregon 
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' 

3 

4 

a 

All  families -'-... 

Number 
2,315 

Percent 
100 

Number 
1,846 

Percent 
100 

None 

1 

2 

1,070 
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390 

46 
23 
17 

832 
448 
361 

45 
24 
20 

Family  mem- 
bers under  16 
years  of  age  i 
(number) 


3 

4 

5 

6  or  more. 


Washington- 
Oregon 


Number 
183 


California 


Percent 


Number 
127 
41 
19 
18 


Percent 
7 
2 

1 
1 


1  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

2  Includes  2  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  family  in  the  California  villages  that  reported 
a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

Famihes  that  had  received  rehef  at  some  time  during  the  year  were 
larger  than  those  that  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  out  of  earnings 
and  other  income.  The  former  averaged  4.2  persons  in  Washington- 
Oregon  villages  and  3.8  persons  in  California,  while  the  latter  averaged 
only  3.4  persons  in  both  village  groups.  This  size  difference  was 
related  to  the  larger  number  of  children  under  16  in  relief  families; 
they  reported  an  average  of  1.5  such  children  in  the  Washington- 
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Oregon  villages  and  1 .3  in  California.  In  nonrelief  families  correspond- 
ing averages  were  0.9  and  1.0  person  (table  160). 

Among  the  family  members  16  years  or  older  sons  and  daughters 
predominated,  being  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  group.  The  re- 
mainder was  made  up  of  parents  of  the  husband  or  wife,  other  rela- 
tives, and  a  very  few  nonrelated  persons  dependent  on  pooled  family 
income  for  support.  The  sons  and  daughters  were,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  age  group  16-29;  those  30  or  older  were  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  family  members  16  and  older  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages. 
The  distribution  of  family  members  (not  husband  and  wife)  16  and 
older  was  as  foUows: 

Family  status:  Percent 

Sons  and  daughters,  16-29 78.  3 

Sons  and  daughters,  30  and  older 4.  3 

Parents  of  husband  and  wife 10.  9 

Other  related  persons 5.  8 

Persons  not  related .  7 

In  California  villages,  the  distribution  of  family  members  16  years  or 
older  by  status  was  similar  to  that  shown  above  for  Washington  and 
Oregon  (table  161). 

Age  of  Husbands  and  oF  Wives 

The  Washington-Oregon  families  tended  to  be  slightly  older  than 
those  in  California;  in  the  former  group  of  villages,  37  percent  of  the 
husbands  were  under  40;  42  percent  were  in  the  40-59  year  class;  and 
21  percent  were  60  or  older.  In  the  latter  villages,  the  proportion  of 
husbands  in  these  three  age  groups  was  39,  43,  and  18  percent, 
respectively. 


\ 


I 


Table  65. — Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:   Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  and 
of  wives  in  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  age,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Washington-Oregon 

California 

Age  group 
(years) 

Distribution  by  age 
of  husbands 

Distribution  by  age 
of  wives 

Distribution  by  age 
of  husbands 

Distribution  by  age 
of  wives 

All 
fami- 
lies 

Non- 
relief 
fami- 
lies 

Relief 
fami- 
lies 

AU 
fami- 
lies 

Non- 
relief 
fami- 
lies 

Relief 

fami- 
lies 

All 
fami- 
lies 

Non- 
relief 
fami- 
lies 

Relief 

fami- 
lies 

All 
fami- 
lies 

Non- 
relief 
fami- 
lies 

Relief 
fami- 
lies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  ages 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Under  20.. 

20-29 - 

30-39 

40-49 

60-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75oro:der. 

":3 

24 
24 
18 
6 
7 
4 
4 

0 

13 
25 
24 
17 
7 
6 
4 
4 

% 

21 
22 
22 
5 
7 
5 
6 

1 
21 
26 
23 
15 
6 
4 
2 
2 

1 
20 
27 
23 
15 
6 
4 
2 
2 

1 
23 
22 
23 

15 
5 
4 
4 
3 

0 
14 
25 
25 
18 
7 
6 
3 
3 

0 
15 
26 
25 
16 
7 
6 
3 
3 

0 
11 
18 
22 
22 
10 
7 
6 
4 

I 

16 
6 
3 
2 

1 

1 
23 
28 
22 

16 
5 
3 

1 
1 

2 
16 
24 
21 
17 
10 
4 
4 

2 

I  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Wives,  as  a  group,  were  younger  than  their  husbands;  48  and  50 
percent,  in  the  two  groups  of  villages,  were  under  40 ;  38  percent  were 
in  the  40-59  year  age  class;  and  14  and  12  percent  were  60  or  older. 

More  older  families  were  found  in  the  relief  group  than  among 
those  that  were  self-supporting;  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
former,  compared  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  latter,  had  husbands 
60  years  of  age  or  older  (table  65). 

Households 

Guests,  roomers,  boarders,  tourists,  or  paid  help  living  in  the 
household  were  reported  by  49  percent  of  the  families  in  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  and  by  only  33  percent  of  those  in  California  (table 
66).  This  difference  was  due  largely  to  the  greater  frequency  of  guests 
in  the  former  village  group  (table  163). 

Table  66. — Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  percentage  ^ 
of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic 
family  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by  relief  status  and  income. 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Families  having  in  the  household  nonfamily 
members  2 

Aver- 

State, relief  status,  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Any  nonfamily 
members 

Roomers  and  boarders 

age 
non- 
family 

All  types 

Sons  and  daugh- 
ters 

bers3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  families 

Number 
2,313 

Number 
1,128 

Percent 
49 

Number 
168 

Percent 

7 

Number 
57 

Percent 
2 

Number 
0  32 

Relief  families  - 

539 
1.774 

192 
936 

36 
53 

33 
135 

6 

8 

15 
42 

3 
2 

.27 

Nonrelief  families- 

.33 

0-999        --    . 

591 
501 
351 
238 
93 

1,845 

258 
283 
188 
148 
59 

m 

44 
56 
54 
62 
63 

33 

45 
44 
21 
21 
4 

141 

8 
9 
6 
9 
4 

8 

19 
12 
4 
6 

3 
2 

1 
3 

1 

2 

.34 

1,000-1,499 

30 

1,500-1,999 

.35 

2,000-2,999 

.33 

3,000  and  over 

.44 

California: 

All  families 

..35 

Relief  families 

324 
1.521 

53 
553 

16 
36 

21 
120 

6 
8 

4 
40 

1 
3 

.39 

Nonrelief  families 

34 

0-999          .           -- 

305 
412 
393 
313 
98 

80 
144 
147 
133 

49 

26 
35 
37 
42 
50 

25 
32 
30 
25 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

10 
5 

13 
9 
3 

3 
1 
3 
3 
3 

.38 

1,000-1,499 

.28 

1,500-1,999 

.32 

2,000-2,999 

.36 

3,000  and  over 

.53 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  cla/SS,  column  2. 

2  Nonfamily  members  include:  Roomers  and/or  boarders,  whether  sons  and  daughters  or  others,  tourists 
and  transients;  paid  help  living  in;  overnight  guests.  See  table  163  for  counts  of  families  having  paid  help 
and  overnight  guests  in  the  household,  and  for  details  as  to  roomeis  and  boarders. 

3  Year-equivalent  persons:  This  figure  is  computed  for  each  family  by  dividing  by  52  the  tota'l  number  of 
weeks  of  residence  in  the  household  for  all  persons  not  members  of  the  economic  family.  Averages  are  based 
on  the  number  of  families  that  reported  weeks  of  household  membership  of  nonfamily  members.  The  counts 
in  column  3  represent  the  families  that  reported  having  in  the  household  any  nonfamily  members;  a  few  of 
these  families  failed  to  report  the  weeks  of  membership. 

In  Washington-Oregon  villages  41  percent  of  the  famiUes  reported 
overnight  guests  at  some  time  during  the  year;  in  California,  only  26 
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percent.  The  periods  of  stay  of  all  such  overnight  visitors  averaged 
7.8  person-weeks  per  family  having  guests  in  the  former  villages,  and 
7.3  person-weeks  in  the  latter.  Although  some  guests  stayed  only 
1  night,  others  remained  in  the  household  as  long  as  half  a  year. 
Those  who  stayed  27  weeks  or  longer  were  considered  family  members, 
rather  than  visitors.     (See  Glossary,  Guest.) 

Roomers  and  boarders,  including  tourists  and  transients,  were 
reported  by  7  percent  of  these  families.  These  roomers  and  boarders 
were  unrelated  to  the  famil}/-  more  often  than  they  were  related. 
Only  101  Pacific  village  families  (2  percent)  had  sons  and  daughters 
who  had  separated  their  finances  from  those  of  the  family  and  were 
paying  for  their  room  and  board  and  meeting  their  other  living 
expenses  from  their  own  earnings.  Families  with  unrelated  persons 
rooming  and  boarding  numbered  154,  or  4  percent  of  all  families. 
Only  59  (1  percent  of  all  families)  had  roomers  who  did  not  eat  with 
the  family.  Renting  rooms  to  tourists  and  transients  was  not  a  usual 
enterprise  in  the  Pacific  villages;  only  four  families  had  tourists 
in  their  homes  during  the  year  (tables  66  and  163).  The  Washington- 
Oregon  village  families  showed  no  marked  difference  from  those  in 
California  in  respect  to  roomers  and  boarders. 

Employing  household  helpers  who  lived  with  the  family  also  was 
not  a  common  practice  among  these  village  families.  Only  7  percent 
of  those  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  3  percent  of  those  in  Cali- 
fornia reported  that  they  had  household  help  living  in.  The  families 
that  had  such  helpers  reported  their  presence  in  the  household  for  an 
average  of  less  than  5  months. 

Altogether  nonfamily  members  who  stayed  overnight  in  the  house- 
hold spent  varying  lengths  of  time  that  averaged  0.32  person-year  per 
family  in  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  0.35  in  California,  or  the 
equivalent  of  one  person  in  each  household  for  approximately  4 
months.  If  these  additional  persons  had  been  distributed  among  all 
families,  they  would  have  averaged  only  0.12  person-year  per  family 
in  the  California  villages,  and  0. 1 6  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Accord- 
ingly, since  the  average  size  of  the  families  studied  in  these  two  groups 
of  communities  was  3.49  and  3.56  persons,  respectively,  households 
were  only  slightly  larger,  averaging  3.61  and  3.72  persons. 

City-Village  Differences  in  Characteristics  of  Families  and  Households 

Village  families,  as  a  group,  tended  to  be  older  than  those  in  cities. 
In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  21  percent  of  the  husbands  were 
60  years  of  age  or  older;  in  the  California  villages,  18  percent;  in  the 
small  cities,  14  percent  (table  65).  The  median  ages  of  husbands  in 
the  three  groups  of  communities  were  45,  44,  and  43  years.  Differ- 
ences in  the  age  distributions  of  wives  were  similar.  This  tendency 
toward  an  older  population  in  the  villages  was  shown  by  the  1930 
census;  10.5  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages 
were  65  or  older;  7.3  percent  of  those  in  the  California  villages;  and 
5.7  percent  of  those  in  the  four  cities.^ 

The  village  families  included  in  this  study  also  tended  to  be  a  little 
larger  than  those  in  cities.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  the 
average  size  of  family  was  3.6  persons;  in  California,  3.5,  and  in  the 

3  Computations  for  villages  were  based  upon  unpublished  data  from  the  1930  census;  those  for  the  cities 
upon  data  published  in  the  Census  of  Population,  1930,  vol.  3. 
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small  cities,  3.4.  Special  computations  based  on  data  from  the 
census  of  1930  showed  a  similar  relationship  between  the  median  size 
of  all  families  in  the  California  villages,  2.91  persons,  and  in  the  four 
small  cities,_2.89  persons;  but  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  ranked 
below  the  cities  with  a  median  size  of  2.85  persons.  However,  these 
census  medians  include  one-person  and  broken  families,  foreign-born, 
and  others  excluded  from  this  study.  Since  the  proportions  of  ex- 
cluded families  differed  in  the  three  groups  of  communities,  the 
relationship  among  these  medians  could  easily  differ  from  that 
among  the  three  averages  based  on  the  eligible  families  included  in 
the  study. 

The  larger  average  size  of  village  families  is  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  proportion  having  five  or  more  members.  Such  families 
were  23  percent  of  the  total  group  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages, 
20  in  California,  and  only  17  in  the  four  small  cities.  Relatively 
more  families  in  the  cities  than  in  the  villages  had  only  three  or  four 
members,  52  percent  as  compared  with  46  in  the  Washington-Oregon 
group  and  48  in  California.  Husband-wife  families  were  31,  31,  and 
32  percent  of  the  total  number  in  these  three  groups  of  communities. 

Relatively  more  of  the  city  than  of  the  village  families  had  no 
children  under  16  or  only  one  child  of  that  age.  Conversely,  two  or 
more  such  children  were  found  in  only  26  percent  of  the  city  families 
as  compared  with  31  of  the  families  in  both  groups  of  villages. 

Sons,  daughters,  and  others  (not  husband  or  wife)  aged  16  or  older 
were  a  little  more  frequent  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  w^here 
they  averaged  0.5  person  per  famUy,  than  in  California  villages  or  in 
the  four  cities,  where  they  averaged  0.4.  Among  the  families  that 
included  such  members,  the  average  number  was  1.38  per  family  in 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  1.32  in  California,  and  1.33  in  the  small 
cities.  Sons  and  daughters  were  about  the  same  proportion  of  these 
family  members  of  16  and  older  in  the  three  groups  of  communities, 
being  83  percent  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  86  in  California, 
and  83  in  the  small  cities.     (See  footnote  3,  p.  13.) 

Persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic  family  were  found 
in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  households  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
village  and  city,  than  in  those  of  California.  This  may  be  a  sectional 
difference,  related  to  size  of  house  as  well  as  to  other  factors.  A 
somewhat  greater  proportion  of  Washington  and  Oregon  families 
reported  paid  help  living  in  their  households,  7  percent  in  both  the 
village  unit  and  m  the  small  cities,  compared  with  3  percent  in  the 
California  villages. 

Family  Income 

Income  Levels  of  All  Villase  Families 

Income   Levels  of  Native-white,   Unbroken    Families  (Eligible,   Relief  and 

Nonrelief  Combined) 

The  median  income  of  the  native-white,  unbroken  families  studied 
in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  was  $1,024;  in  the  California  vil- 
lages,  $1,355.^     Thirty   percent   of   the   Washington-Oregon  village 

*  These  medians  were  computed  on  the  assumption  that  rehef  famiUos  were  among  the  half  with  incomes 
below  the  median,  an  assumption  supported  by  available  data.  See  Glossary,  Income,  City  and  Village 
Family,  for  definition  of  income. 

662°— 39 8 
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families  had  incomes  of  $1,500  or  more,  while  43  percent  of  those  in 
California  were  in  the  upper  income  classes  (table  67).  Thus,  the 
income  level  of  California  village  families  was  considerably  above  that 
of  such  families  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Table  67. — Family  income:  Number  of  families  and  percentage  distribution  by  relief 
status  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Relief  status  and  family  income  class  (dollars) 

Washington-Oregon 

California 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

All  families                        

Number 
2,313 

Percent 
100 

Number 
1,845 

Percent 

100 

Relief  families 

539 
1,774 

23 

77 

324 
1,521 

18 

82 

0-249 

47 

121 

190 

233 

280 

221 

202 

149 

101 

58 

79 

35 

20 

38 

2 

5 

8 

10 

12 

10 

9 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

14 

33 

87 

171 

207 

205 

210 

183 

135 

70 

108 

28 

21 

49 

1 

250-499                           --        ........    ^        -  .  - 

2 

500-749                                              _       --..-- 

5 

750-999 

9 

1,000-1,249-.              

11 

1  250-1,499                                              -              ...  - 

11 

1,500-1,749 

11 

1,750-1,999                                          --        --     -- 

10 

2  000-2,249 

7 

2,250-2,499                           

4 

2  500-2,999 

6 

3,000-3,499--            --         

1 

3,500-3,999                                    .         .-     .- -.  - 

1 

4,000  and  over  1-. ---  --. 

3 

1  Largest  income  reported:  Washington-Oregon  villages,  over  $20,000;  California  villages,  over  $20,000. 

A  comparison  of  these  median  incomes  with  those  for  10  other 
groups  of  villages  in  which  the  consumer  purchases  study  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  duruig  1936  is  shown  in 
table  149.  Among  the  northern  and  western  groups  of  villages  those 
in  California  rank  highest  with  respect  to  median  income,  whereas  the 
Washington-Oregon  villages  are  below  the  central  value.  It  is 
probable  that  the  villages  in  California  deviate  in  character  from  most 
of  the  others  studied.  A  greater  number  of  them  are  close  enough  to 
large  cities  to  be  almost  subiu-ban;  many  are  centers  for  localized 
enterprises  of  importance,  such  as  oil  extraction  and  packing  of  citrus 
fruits.  The  Washington-Oregon  villages  are  dependent  largely  on 
lumberiDg  and  on  types  of  agriculture  which  suffered  greatly  as 
sources  of  income  during  the  decade  previous  to  the  study. 

These  income  figures  apply  only  to  the  native-white,  unbroken 
families  furnishing  information  concerning  their  incomes.  However, 
tests  applied  to  the  data  obtauied  show  that  they  are  representative  of 
the  entire  group  of  such  families  eligible  for  study.  (See  pp.  357-367 
for  a  more  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the  sample.) 

Estimates  of  Median  Income  oF  a!l  Families  (Eligible  and  Ineligible,  Relief 
and  Nonrelief  Combined) 

The  groups  omitted  from,  the  study,  such  as  foreign-born,  Negro, 
Mexican,  oriental,  one-person,  and  broken  families,  had,  as  might  be 
expected,  somewhat  lower  incomes  than  the  group  studied.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  omitted  ineligible  families  is  fragmentary,  since 
the  investigation  was  directed  chiefly  toward  the  study  of  native- 
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white,  unbroken  families,  but  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of 
median  income  for  the  entire  population  of  these  villages.  Thus, 
median  income  for  all  families  is  estimated  at  $1,150  for  the  California 
viQages  and  $910  for  the  Washington-Oregon  villages.  (See  pp.  363- 
366  for  a  discussion  of  method  used  in  making  this  estimate.)  These 
medians  are  only  rough  estimates  but  they  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  incomes  of  families  eligible  for  study  exceeded  those  of  the  entire 
village  population. 

Income  Levels  of  Native-white,  Unbroken  Families  (Eligible,  Nonrelief) 

Families  that  were  independent  of  relief  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
population  studied  in  these  villages,  82  percent  in  California  and  77 
percent  in  Washington  and  Oregon  (table  67).  Suice  the  analysis 
of  both  income  and  expenditures  of  relief  families  presents  problems 
requiring  special  treatment,  the  group  of  native-white,  unbroken, 
nonrelief  families  is  the  one  with  which  this  report  is  primarily  con- 
cerned. As  might  be  expected,  these  nonrelief  families  were  at  a 
higher  income  level  than  the  eligible  population,  including  relief  fami- 
lies. The  median  income  for  these  nonrelief  families  was  $1 ,552  in  the 
California  villages  and  $1,268  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages.^ 

The  inequalities  of  the  income  distribution  of  Pacific  viQage  families 
may  be  seen  more  clearly  by  considering  the  distribution  of  aggregate 
income.  The  20  percent  of  nonrelief  families  in  California  villages 
that  had  incomes  below  $1,000  had  only  8  percent  of  the  aggregate 
income;  but  the  6  percent  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  controlled 
19  percent  of  the  aggregate  spending  power  of  the  group.     Middle 
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Figure  12. — Incomes  of  nonrelief  families:  Percentage  distributions  of  non- 
relief  families  and  of  aggregate  income  of  nonrelief  families,  classified  by  income, 
California  villages,  1935-36. 


8  See  p.  365  for  estimates  of  the  Income  of  all  nonrelief  village  families,  including  such  omitted  groups 
3  foreign-born,  nonwhite,  one-person,  and  broken  families. 
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income  families,  because  they  are  numerous,  still  afford  the  best  market 
for  certain  types  of  consumers'  goods.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the 
families  studied  were  in  the  $1,000-$1,999  income  classes,  and  received 
45  percent  of  the  entire  group's  income  (fig.  12).  Washington- 
Oregon  families,  although  they  had  a  somewhat  lower  income  level, 
followed  the  same  general  pattern  of  income  distribution  (table  150). 
The  distribution  of  aggregate  income  was  as  follows:  Families  with 
incomes  under  $500  had  2  percent  of  the  aggregate  income;  those  at 
the  $500-$999  income  level,  13;  those  at  the  $1,000-$1,499  level,  24; 
those  at  the  $1,500-$!, 999  level,  23;  those  at  the  $2,000-$2,499  level, 
14;  $2,500-$2,999  level,  8;  $3,000-$3,999  level,  7;  and  those  with 
incomes  of  $4,000  or  over,  9  percent. 

Size  of  Family  by  Income  Level  (Nonrelief  Families) 

The  high  income  families  had  more  persons  dependent  on  family 
funds  than  did  low  income  families.  Average  size  of  family  ranged 
from  2.6  persons  in  the  $0-$249  income  class  to  a  high  of  3.8  and  3.9 
persons  in  the  $3,500-$3,999  income  class  in  the  two  groups  of  villages. 
However,  the  increase  in  number  of  persons  per  family  was  not  great 
in  relation  to  the  difference  in  income;  hence,  the  individuals  as  well  as 
the  families  in  the  higher  income  classes  had  considerably  more  to 
spend  than  did  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale  (table  151). 

Some  of  the  lowest  income  families  were  elderly  couples  with  no 
money  income  except  that  provided  by  returns  on  investments,  by 
pensions,  and  by  cash  gifts  that  were  used  for  living  expenses.  The 
presence  of  these  older  families  in  the  lower  income  groups  explains  the 
small  average  size  of  family  and  the  small  number  of  children  under  16. 
Among  the  income  classes  of  $1,000  or  more,  children  under  16  were 
distributed  fairly  evenly,  but  persons  16  and  over  tended  to  be  more 
numerous  as  income  increased.  To  the  extent  that  larger  families  were 
composed  of  adults  who  were  breadwinners,  higher  incomes  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  their  pooled  earnings.  Moreover,  men  who 
had  children  old  enough  to  contribute  to  family  funds  but  not  yet 
ready  to  set  up  homes  of  their  own  were  likely  to  be,  themselves,  at  an 
age  of  maximum  earning  power. 

Sources  of  Income  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Money  and  Nonmoney  Income 

Money  income,  including  earnings  and  receipts  from  such  sources 
as  interest,  rents,  and  gifts,  averaged  $1,354  per  family  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages  and  $1,669  in  Cahfornia.  Such  money  income 
accounted  for  93  and  95  percent  of  total  income,  in  the  two  groups  of 
vHlages.  Only  18  of  the  3,295  nonrelief  families  studied  were  without 
money  income  during  the  year  (table  152). 

The  remainder  of  the  income  was  nonmoney,  that  is,  the  value  of 
occupancy  of  homes  owned  or  received  rent-free  and  of  home-produced 
food.  Such  income  averaged  $95  and  $91  per  family  in  the  two  groups 
of  villages. 

•  Eorninss 

Of  the  different  elements  that  made  up  the  income  of  Pacific  village 
families — earnings,  income  from  investments,  gifts,  pensions,  or 
similar  sources,  and  consumption  goods  such  as  food  and  housing  that 
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augmented  family  funds — earnings  were  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  average  income  for  all  families  from  each  source  was  as  follows: 

Source: 

Washington-Oregon  villages:  Dollars 

Money  income  from  earnings 1,  248 

Money  income  from  other  sources 110 

Nonmoney  income 95 

California  villages: 

Money  income  from  earnings 1,  564 

Money  income  from  other  sources 107 

Nonmoney  income 91 

Earnings  provided  86  and  89  percent,  respectively,  of  total  income 
for  the  village  families  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  for  those  in 
California  (table  152).  Only  4  percent  of  the  families  studied  had  no 
earnings  during  the  year.  Seven  out  of  ten  of  these  families  without 
earnings  were  below  the  $1,000  income  level.  As  a  result,  among 
families  in  the  low-income  classes,  earnings  provided  less  of  aggregate 
income  than  among  those  with  incomes  of  $1,000  or  more.  When 
incomes  were  below  $250,  earnings  were  only  24  percent  of  the  total 
income  of  the  California  families  and  47  percent  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  In  the  next  income  class,  $250-$499,  they  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  aggregate  income  of  families  in  both  groups  of  villages,  and 
rose  to  about  four-fifths  as  incomes  reached  $1,000. 

In  the  eight  income  classes,  $l,250-$3,999,  the  proportion  of  total 
income  derived  from  earnings  fluctuated  between  the  narrow  limits  of 
87  and  92  percent.  Among  the  small  group  of  Washington-Oregon 
families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  or  more,  earnings  fell  to  78  percent  of 
total  income,  largely  because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  money  income 
received  from  other  sources.  This  increase  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
sampling  fluctuations,  being  largely  due  to  one  family  that  received 
more  than  $20,000  income  other  than  earnings.  It  probably  is  not 
typical  of  the  trend  Hne  in  the  majority  of  villages. 

Money  Income  Other  Than  Earnings 

Returns  from  investments,  gifts  of  money,  pensions,  and  other 
money  receipts  from  sources  other  than  earnings  provided  7  percent  of 
aggregate  income  of  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and 
6  percent  in  California,  and  were  received  by  31  percent  of  the  former 
families  and  29  of  the  latter.  The  slight  difference  between  the  two 
village  samples  may  be  explained  by  the  greater  proportion  of  older 
families  in  Washington  and  Oregon  than  in  California.  Had  this 
income  been  distributed  equally  among  all  families,  those  in  the  former 
group  would  have  received  only  $110  each  and  those  in  the  latter,  $107. 

The  families  that  received  income  from  sources  other  than  earnings 
were  more  frequent  at  the  extremes  of  the  income  range  than  in  the 
middle.  When  incomes  were  below  $500  or  $2,000  or  more,  from  30 
to  55  percent  of  the  families  had  money  returns  of  this  kind;  in  the 
income  classes  between,  only  22  to  34  percent  had  such  receipts 
(tables  152  and  155). 

Although  the  amount  of  such  income  received  by  families  in  the 
income  classes  below  $500  averaged  $79  or  less  per  family,  it  repre- 
sented 18  to  33  percent  of  total  income  because  so  large  a  proportion  of 
these  families  received  little  or  nothing  from  earnings.  Seventeen  per- 
cent were  wholly  dependent  on  such  sources  for  their  money  income  as 
contrasted  wi tit  only  4 -percent  of  the  families  in  all  income  classes 
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combined.  For  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  receipts  usually  supplemented  money  earnings  which  were 
received  by  all  but  2  percent  of  the  families. 

Rent  from  property  was  received  by  1 1  percent  of  the  families  and 
interest  and  dividends  by  12  percent.  A  smaller  number  (7  percent) 
reported  cash  gifts  for  current  living.  Only  7  percent  of  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon village  famines  and  6  percent  of  those  in  California 
reported  pensions  and  annuities.  Profits  derived  from  a  business  not 
operated  by  a  family  member  and  other  kinds  of  money  income 
(not  earnings)  were  even  less  frequently  reported. 

For  some  families,  money  income  from  sources  other  than  earnings 
must  have  provided  a  rather  large  part  of  total  income.  The  average 
receipts  for  those  having  income  from  each  source  in  the  two  groups 
of  villages  combined  were  as  follows: 

Source:  Dollars 

All  money  income  other  than  earnings 356 

Pensions,  annuities ± 550 

Profits 481 

Rents 298 

Interest,  dividends 223 

Cash  gifts  used  for  family  living 131 

Other 145 

Nonmoney  Income 

More  than  three-fourths  (76  percent)  of  the  Washington-Oregon 
village  families  and  nearly  three-fifths  of  those  studied  in  California 
made  their  money  income  go  farther  by  living  in  owned  homes,  receiv- 
ing rent  in  exchange  for  services,  or  producing  some  of  their  food 
at  home.  Such  nonmoney  income  averaged  about  $100  in  each  of 
the  two  groups  of  villages,  and  provided  5  percent  of  total  income  for 
the  California  families  and  7  percent  for  those  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  (table  152). 

About  one-half  (46  percent  in  California  and  53  in  Washington 
and  Oregon)  of  the  village  families  received  nonmoney  income  by  liv- 
ing in  owned  homes.  The  net  returns  they  received  from  home 
ownership  were  estimated  by  deducting  interest,  taxes,  repairs,  and 
other  housing  expenses  from  their  estimates  of  the  rental  value  of 
their  homes  (Glossary,  Nonmoney  Income,  Occupancy  of  Owned 
Homes).  Such  nonmoney  income  from  home  ownership  averaged 
$72  for  all  families  in  the  California  villages  and  $60  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages,  or,  for  the  families  that  owned  homes,  $156 
and  $114  for  the  year.  Since  higher-income  families  owned  homes 
more  often  than  did  those  with  lower  incomes  and  since  the  value 
of  their  homes  was  greater,  home  ownership  provided  more  income 
for  well-to-do  families  than  for  those  less  fortunate  financially. 
Except  in  the  income  classes  below  $750,  where  the  use  of  an  owned 
home  provided  an  important  source  of  income,  the  return  on  invest- 
ments in  owned  homes  amounted  to  3  to  5  percent  of  aggregate  income. 

Families  owning  their  homes  free  of  mortgage  and  therefore  paying 
no  interest  received  more  nonmoney  income  from  home  ownership 
than  did  those  whose  horned  were  mortgaged.  In  CaUfornia  such 
income  averaged  $195  for  the  former  group  and  $100  for  the  latter. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon,  corresponding  averages  were  $131  and 
$64.     A  similar  difference  between  nonmoney  income  from  homes 
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that  were  mortgaged  and  those  free  of  mortgage  was  fomid  at  all 
income  levels  (table  180). 

Relatively  fewer  owned  homes  were  mortgaged  in  the  Washington- 
Oregon  villages  than  in  California,  31  as  compared  with  45  percent. 
The  larger  proportion  of  older  families  in  the  former  villages  may 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  situation ;  such  families  would  have  had  more 
years  in  which  to  amortize  mortgages  on  homes  bought  when  they 
were  young.  In  both  groups  of  villages  more  of  the  owned  homes 
were  mortgage-free  among  families  with  incomes  below  $500  than 
among  those  in  the  income  group  $500-$3,999.  At  $4,000  and  above, 
the  proportion  of  mortgage-free  homes  was  comparable  to  the  pro- 
portion at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale. 

House  rent  received  in  lieu  of  pay  added  little  to  the  income  of 
Pacific  village  families,  averaging  only  $2  and  $5  per  family  in  the  two 
groups  of  villages.  Only  50  of  the  3,295  families  received  some  of 
their  income  in  this  form. 

Home-produced  food  helped  to  stretch  family  income  more  fre- 
quently in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  than  in  California,  where 
rainfall  is  scant  and  high  water  rates  as  well  as  high  real  estate  valua- 
tions make  home-garden  products  expensive  compared  with  those 
available  from  market  gardens.  Only  28  percent  of  the  latter  families, 
compared  with  59  of  the  former,  raised  food  at  home.  Home  food 
production  was  much  less  remunerative  than  living  in  an  owned 
home;  the  nonmoney  income  from  this  source  averaged  only  $14  and 
$33  for  all  families  in  the  two  groups  of  villages.  For  the  families 
that  produced  some  food  at  home,  the  averages  were  $50  in  California 
and  $56  in  Wasliington  and  Oregon.  In  both  groups  of  villages,  low- 
income  families  tended  to  produce  food  at  home  somewhat  more 
frequently  than  did  the  well-to-do  famihes  (table  156). 

Gardening  provided  nonmoney  income  to  more  families  than  any 
other  kind  of  food  production,  and  producing  eggs  at  home  ranked 
next.  Few  families  kept  cows — only  about  5  percent  of  those  in 
California  and  9  percent  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  value  of 
milk  produced  and  consumed  at  home  amounted  to  enough  to  raise 
milk  production  to  first  place  as  a  source  of  income  from  home- 
produced  food  for  all  families  in  the  former  villages  and  to  second 
place  in  the  latter. 

Net  Business  Losses 

Families  with  net  business  losses  were  few,  3  percent  in  Washington- 
Oregon  villages  and  2  percent  in  California.^  Accordingly,  these 
losses,  which  represent  unsuccessful  business  activities  of  family  mem- 
bers, including  deficits  from  ownership  of  property  (other  than  the 
family  home),  averaged  only  about  $3  for  all  families  (table  152). 

Responsibility  (or  Family  Support  (NonrelieF  Families) 

One-Earner  and  Multiple-Earner  Families 

Pacific  village  families  were  largely  dependent  on  the  earnings  of 
one  person.     In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  71  percent,  and  in 

«  Two  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  one  in  the  California  villages  whose  business  losses 
were  in  excess  of  all  money  and  nonmoney  income  from  any  source,  have  been  excluded  from  all  analyses 
save  those  concerning  family  types  and  some  relating  to  age. 
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California,  74  percent  of  the  nonrelief  families,  had  only  one  earner, 
usually  the  husband  (table  68). 

Only  5  percent  of  these  village  families  had  no  member  earning 
during  the  year.  A  very  few  families  (18  in  the  two  groups  of  villages 
combined)  that  had  no  individual  earners  reported  earniags  from  such 
joint  family  enterprises  as  keeping  roomers  and  boarders. 

The  remauiing  families,  24  percent  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  21  percent  in  California  villages,  had  more  than  one  family 
member  that  earned  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Among  famiUes  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  the  proportion  with 
only  one  earner  was  lower  than  in  the  more  well-to-do  groups,  being 
68  percent  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  65  percent  in  California. 
These  low  income  famHies  also  reported  a  smaller  proportion  with 
two  or  more  earners  than  was  found  in  any  other  income  groups 
save  one.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  that  12 
percent  of  the  families  with  incomes  below  $1,000  in  the  Washington- 
Oregon  villages  and  15  percent  in  California  had  no  members  earning, 
while  practically  all  of  the  higher  income  families  had  breadwinners. 

Table  68. — Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 
with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fami- 
lies 

Families  with  individual  earners 

Percentage  i  of  families 
with  individual  earners 

State  and  family  income  class 
(dollars) 

1  only 

More 
thanl 

1  only 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

More 
than  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  incomes 

Number 
2 1,  774 

Number 
1,264 

Number 
1,233 

Number 
17 

Number 
417 

Percent 
71 

Percent 
70 

Percent 
24 

0-999 

591 
501 
351 
238 
93 

3  1,  521 

399 
352 
266 
177 
70 

1,126 

378 
346 
264 
175 
70 

1,111 

14 
2 
1 
0 
0 

10 

121 
135 
83 
57 
21 

324 

68 
70 
76 
74 
75 

74 

64 
69 
75 
74 
75 

73 

20 

1,000-1,499 

27 

1,500-1,999      ..      .       -  . 

24 

2,000-^,999 

24 

3,000  and  over 

23 

California: 

All  incomes.     . 

21 

0-999 

305 
412 
393 
313 

98 

199 
309 
317 
230 
71 

192 
305 
315 
228 
71 

6 
3 
1 
0 
0 

60 
90 
71 

77 
26 

65 

75 
81 
73 

72 

63 

74 
80 
73 
72 

20 

1,000-1,499 

22 

1,500-1,999. 

18 

2,000-2,999 

25 

3,000  and  over 

27 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

2  Includes  80  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  11  families  whose  only  earnings  were  not  attrib- 
utable to  individual  earners,  and  2  families  whose  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his 
earnings. 

3  Includes  61  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  8  families  whose  only  earnings  were  not  attribut- 
able to  individual  earners,  and  2  families  whose  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his 
earnings. 


Earnings  of  Principal  and  Supplementary  Earners 

Whether  a  family  had  one  earner  or  several,  the  earnings  of  the 
chief  breadwinner  usually  were  of  first  importance  in  determining  its 
economic  level.     Earnings  of  principal  earners  averaged  $1,239  Iq 
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Washington-Oregon  villages  and  $1,541  apiece  in  California,  and 
provided  94  percent  of  family  earnings  and  more  than  85  percent  of 
total  income  (table  69).  Moreover,  these  principal  earners  worked 
most  of  the  year ;  in  the  two  groups  of  villages  they  reported  an  average 
of  48  and  50  weeks  in  which  they  had  some  work.  This  average  is 
not  a  measure  of  full-time  employment  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
since  any  work  in  a  week  was  counted.  It  does  indicate,  however, 
that  few  of  the  principal  earners  were  wholly  without  work  for  extended 
periods. 

Table  69. — Principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  having 
principal  or  supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of 
total  family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  i  of 
families  having— 

Average  2  earnings 

Percentage  3  of 
family  earnings 
derived  from— 

State  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Per  earner 

Per  family 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 

All  incomes 

Percent 
95 

Percent 
24 

Dollars 
1,239 

Dollars 
207 

Dollars 
1,174 

Dollars 
63 

Percent 
94.1 

Percent 
5.0 

0-999 

88 
97 
99 
98 
98 

95 

20 
27 
24 
24 
23 

21 

529 
1,034 
1,493 
2,016 
3,423 

1,541 

85 
129 
262 
352 
703 

287 

466 
1,005 
1,485 
1,982 
3,348 

1,470 

23 
45 
77 
105 
257 

79 

93.3 
94.8 
94.4 
94.4 
92.7 

94.0 

4.5 

1,000-1,499- 

4.3 

1,500-1,999 

4  8 

2,000-2,999 

5.0 

3,000  and  over 

California: 

All  incomes 

7.1 
5.1 

0-999 

1,000-1,499 

85 
97 
99 
98 
99 

20 
22 
18 
25 
27 

615 
1,085 
1,519 
2,035 
4,422 

128 
158 
294 
323 
970 

522 
1,050 
1,500 
1,996 
4,376 

30 

46 
65 
116 
317 

92.1 
95.1 
95.1 
93.6 
92.8 

5.3 

4.1 

1,500-1,999 

4.1 

2,000-2,999_ 

5.4 

3,000  and  over 

6.7 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

2  Averages  in  columns  4  and  5  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  principal  or  supplementary 
earners  in  each  class  (tables  167  and  168) ;  averages  in  columns  6  and  7  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in 
each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  169). 

Supplementary  earners  played  a  less  important  part  in  family 
support.  Had  their  earnings  been  distributed  equally  among  all 
families  in  each  village  sample  they  would  have  provided  $63  per 
family  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  $79  in  California.  Such  earners 
contributed  only  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  family  earnings  in  each 
group  of  villages  as  compared  with  the  94  percent  provided  by  the 
principal  breadwinners. 

Some  of  the  supplementary  earners  probably  were  in  a  distinctly 
second-rate  position  in  the  economic  system,  as  well  as  being  secondary 
in  their  contribution  to  family  support.  Their  earnings  for  the  year 
averaged  only  $207  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  $287  in 
Cahfornia.  In  the  two  groups  of  villages  combined  almost  half  (43 
percent)  of  these  breadwinners  earned  less  than  $100  each  dm^ing  the 
year,  an  amount  so  small  as  to  indicate  that  they  must  have  worked 
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only  occasionally  (table  70).  Another  large  group  (30  percent)  were 
in  the  earnings  class  $100-$299,  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  their  own 
living  expenses;  13  percent  made  enough  to  put  them  in  the  class 
$300-$499.  The  remaining  14  percent  earned  $500  or  more,  but  only 
about  3  out  of  every  100  families  in  these  villages  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  secondar;5r  earner  in  this  group.  Only  10  of  the  959 
supplementary  earners  received  as  much  as  $1,500. 

Table  70. — Supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  distrihntion  of  supple- 
mentary earners  by  amount  of  earnings,  by  family  income,  Pacific  villages  com- 
bined} 1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and 

wife,  both  native-bom] 

Sup- 
plemen- 
tary 
earn- 
ers 

Distribution  cf  supplementary  earners  by  amount  of  earnings 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Less 
than 
$50 

$50- 
$99 

$100- 
$199 

$200- 
$299 

$300- 
$399 

$400- 
$499 

$500- 
$999 

$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000 

or 
more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  incomes 

Num- 
ber 
959 

Num- 
ber 
231 

Num- 
ber 
176 

Num- 
ber 
184 

Num- 
ber 
105 

Num- 
ber 

87 

Num- 
ber 
43 

Num- 
ber 
99 

Num- 
ber 
24 

Num- 
■  ber 
7 

Num- 
ber 
3 

0-999 

227 
294 
189 
183 
66 

Per- 
cent 
100 

86 
85 
30 
22 

8 

Per- 
cent 
25 

56 
61 
28 
26 
5 

Per- 

cent 

18 

56 
70 
24 
28 
6 

Per- 
cent 
19 

15 
35 
28 
25 
2 

Per- 
cent 
11 

8 

25 
29 
22 

3 

Per- 
cent 
9 

5 

10 
14 
14 

0 

Per- 
cent 
4 

1 

8 

36 

38 

16 

Per- 
cent 
10 

0 
0 
0 

8 
16 

Per- 
cent 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

Per- 
cent 

1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

All  incomes 

0 
0 
0 
3 

Per- 
cent 

(2) 

0-999     . 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

37 
28 
16 
12 
12 

25 
21 
15 
14 

8 

25 
24 
13 

15 
9 

7 

12 
15 
14 
3 

4 
9 
15 
12 
5 

2 
3 

7 
8 
0 

(2) 
3 

19 
21 
24 

0 
0 
0 
4 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

0 

1,000-1,499 .- 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. -_ 

0 
0 
0 

5 

1  Washington-Oregon  and  California  villages  combined. 
'  0.50  percent  or  less. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  city  families,  variations  in 
the  amounts  earned  by  supplementary  earners  were  much  greater 
among  families  with  high  incomes  than  among  those  in  the  lower  in- 
come classes.  For  example,  a  family  could  not  fall  below  the  $1,000 
income  line  and  have  a  secondary  earner  receiving  as  much  as  $500, 
unless  there  were  also  losses.  The  higher  income  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  included  some  families  with  secondary  breadwinners  making 
substantial  amounts,  as  well  as  those  who  worked  only  occasionally 
during  the  year. 

Among  the  families  having  incomes  of  $3,000  or  above,  63  percent 
of  the  supplementary  earners  received  $500  or  more,  and  15  percent 
were  above  the  $1,500  line.  Families  in  the  $2,000-$2,999  income 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  that  only  25  percent  of  their  sup- 
plementary earners  received  as  much  as  $500.  Among  those  below 
the  $1,000  income  level,  practically  no  secondary  earners  received  as 
much  as  $500;  only  2  percent  earned  enough  to  put  them  in  the  class 
$400-$499. 

Obviously,  the  share  of  family  support  assumed  by  secondary  bread- 
winners depends  not  only  on  their  own  earnings  but  also  on  the  fam- 
ily's income  and  general  level  of  living.     For  example,  among  families 
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with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  the  secondary  earners  who  made 
enough  to  put  them  in  the  class  $200-$499  undoubtedly  played  an 
important  role  in  providing  for  family  needs.  But  among  families 
with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more,  many  persons  with  similar  earnings 
would  scarcely  have  supported  themselves.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  in  fewer  of  the  families  in  the  low-income  group  than  in  the  high, 
secondary  earners  contributed  a  substantial  share  of  family  earnings. 
For  example,  in  the  group  of  families  below  the  $1,000  income  line, 
62  percent  of  such  earners  made  less  than  $100  apiece;  only  13  percent 
made  enough  to  put  them  in  the  earnings  class  $200-$499.  By  con- 
trast, among  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  above,  39  percent  of 
the  secondary  earners  made  $1,000  or  more;  the  majority  with  such 
earnings  must  have  contributed  at  least  one-fourth  of  total  family 
income. 


Table  71. — Occupational  classification  of  earners:  Nu7nher  and  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  all  earners  by  family  income;  percentage  distribution  by  chief  occupation  of 
all  earners,  principal  earners,  and  supplementary  earners,  by  income,  Pacific  vil- 
lages combined,^  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

All  earners 

Percentage  distribution  of  earners  by  occupation  ^ 

Family  in- 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
centage 
distri- 
bution 
by  in- 
come 2 

All 
occu- 

tions 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business  and  professional 

Farm 
oper- 
ators 
and  un- 
known 

corme  class 
(dollars) 

.\11 

Independent 

Salaried 

Busi- 
ness 

Profes- 
sional 

Busi- 
ness 

Profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

ALL  EARNERS 

All  incomes — 

4,090 

100 

100 

67 

14 

27 

14 

2 

5 

6 

2 

0-999 

1,000-1,499... 
1,500-1,999... 
2,000-2,999... 
3,000  and  over. 

1,006 

1,180 

926 

724 

254 

25 
28 
23 
18 
6 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

70 

65 
57 
38 
17 

10 
12 
16 
20 
13 

16 
21 
26 
40 
68 

12 
11 

12 
17 

28 

2 

1 

3 

13 

1 
3 
6 
11 
14 

3 

5 

9 
13 

4 
2 
1 
2 

2 

PRINCIPAL  EARNERS 

All  incomes 

3,131 

100 

100 

53 

13 

31 

15 

2 

7 

7 

3 

0-999 

1,000-1,499... 
1,500-1,999... 
2,000-2,999... 
3,000  and  over. 

779 
886 
737 
541 

188 

25 
28 
24 
17 
6 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

67 
61 
54 
33 
8 

10 
12 
10 
17 
9 

18 
25 
29 
48 
80 

13 
14 
14 
20 
31 

0) 
1 

1 
2 
18 

1 
4 
7 
15 
18 

4 
6 
7 
11 
13 

5 
2 
1 
2 
3 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EARNERS 

All  incomes 

959 

100 

100 

69 

16 

15 

8 

2 

1 

4 

0) 

0-999 

1,000-1,499... 
1,500-1,999... 
2,000-2,999... 
3,e00andover. 

227 
294 
189 
183 
66 

24 
30 
20 
19 

7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

81 
75 
67 
55 
42 

7 

14 
17 
29 
24 

11 
11 
16 
16 
34 

9 
4 
6 

7 
18 

0 
3 
1 
4 
0 

(^) 
1 
2 

0) 

2 

2 
6 
7 
5 
14 

1 

0) 
0 

0 

1  Washington-Oregon  and  California  villages  combined. 

2  Percentages  aie  based  on  the  total  number  of  all  earners,  principcl  earners,  or  supplementary  earners. 

3  Percentages  aie  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earners  in  each  class,  column  2 
*  0.50  percent  or  less.    See  table  164  for  counts  of  earners. 
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Occupations  of  Principal  and  Supplementary  Earners 

One  reason  for  the  smaller  earnings  of  supplementary  earners  is 
their  concentration  in  the  less  well-paid  occupations.  In  the  two 
groups  of  villages,  combined,  69  percent  of  these  breadwinners  were 
wage  earners  and  16  percent  clerical  w^orkers;^  these  occupations  ac- 
counted for  only  53  and  13  percent,  respectively,  of  the  principal 
earners.  Business  and  professional  workers  w^ere  31  percent  of  the 
principal  earners  and  only  15  percent  of  the  supplementary.  Rela- 
tively twice  as  many  principal  as  secondar^^  earners  were  in  business 
for  themselves,  15  percent  as  compared  with  8  (table  71). 

In  the  lowest  income  classes,  w^age-earners  were  most  numerous;  70 
percent  of  all  breadwinners  in  the  families  with  incomes  below  $1,000 
were  in  this  occupational  group,  compared  with  only  17  percent  of 
those  in  the  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more.  The  difference 
was  especially  marked  among  the  principal  earners,  only  8  percent 
of  whom  were  wage-earners  in  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more. 

The  two  groups  of  villages  differed  somewhat  in  the  types  of  em- 
ployment they  offered.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  52  percent  of  the 
breadwinners  were  wage-earners,  16  percent  clerical  workers,  and  31 
percent  in  business  or  professions.  In  California,  the  proportion  of 
earners  in  each  of  these  three  occupational  groups  was  62,  12,  and  23 
percent,  respectively  (table  164).  How^ever,  in  these  latter  villages 
rates  of  pay  must  have  been  greater.  Both  principal  and  supple- 
mentary earners  made  more  per  person  than  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  where  relatively  fewer  workers  were  wage-earners  and  rela- 
tively more  were  in  the  better-paid  business  and  professional  jobs. 
Period  of  employment  may  have  been  a  factor,  too,  since  in  Cali- 
fornia the  average  number  of  wrecks  during  which  principal  earners 
worked  was  50,  while  in  Washington  and  Oregon  it  was  only  48. 

Husbands  as  Breadwinners 

Village  husbands,  like  small-city  husbands,  assumed  the  major 
responsibility  for  family  support.  Nine  out  of  ten  (93  and  94  percent 
in  the  two  groups  of  villages)  were  earning.  Husbands'  earnings 
averaged  $1,156  and  $1,446  per  family  in  the  Washington-Oregon  and 
California  villages,  and  provided  more  than  three-fourths  of  total 
income  (tables  169  and  72).  Of  every  100  husbands  in  the  two  groups 
of  villages,  71  were  the  sole  breadwinners;  20  more  were  chief  bread- 
winners in  families  that  had  1  or^  more  other  earners ;  3  w^ere  earning 
but  ranked  below  other  family  members  in  their  contributions  to  the 
family  fund;  and  6  were  not  earning  at  aU. 

The  importance  of  the  husbands'  contributions  varied  with  family 
income.  In  the  California  villages,  husbands  provided  only  69 
percent  of  total  income  of  families  below  the  $1,000  line,  compared 
with  more  than  80  percent  at  higher  income  levels  (fig.  13).  The 
relationship  between  husbands'  contributions  and  total  income  w^as 
similar  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  except  in  the  highest 
income  class,  where  husbands'  earnings  w^ere  only  75  percent  of  total 
income.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  high  average  income  from 
sources  other  than  earnings  received  by  these  families,  rather  than  to 
any  difference  in  the  importance  of  contributions  of  other  earners. 
In  both  village  groups,  husbands  contributed  92  percent  of  aggregate 
family  earnings  in  the  income  class  $3,000  or  over. 
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Figure  13. — Sources  of  family  income:  Percentage  distributions  of  average 
family  income  by  source,  for  nonrelief  families  classified  by  income,  California 
villages,  1935-36. 

Low-income  fainilies  also  depended  on  the  husband  for  prmcipal 
support  less  often  than  did  those  in  the  higher  income  classes.  In  the 
income  classes  below  $1,000  only  81  and  78  percent  of  the  husbands  in 
the  two  groups  of  villages  were  the  chief  support  of  their  families. 
In  the  income  classes  above  the  $1,500  level,  95  or  96  percent  of  the 
husbands  were  chief  breadwinners. 

The  husbands  who  earned  nothing  whatever  during  the  year  were 
most  numerous  among  the  famihes  below  the  $1,000  income  level, 
where  such  nonearners  were  found  in  16  and  19  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  group  and  of  tho^e  in  Cali- 
fornia. Only  3  percent  of  the  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more 
in  the  former  vihage  group  and  1  percent  of  those  in  the  latter  villages 
reported  that  husbands  were  not  earning. 

Many  of  these  husbands  with  smaU  earnings  or  with  none  whatever 
were  older  men.  About  70  percent  of  the  nonearners  in  the  two  groups 
of  villages,  and  38  percent  of  those  who  rated  only  second  in  contribu- 
tions to  family  support  were  60  or  older.  Of  the  husbands  under  50 
years  of  age,  97  percent  were  the  chief  breadwinners  in  their  families 
(table  89). 

Wives  as  Breadwinners 

Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  wives  in  these  viUage  families  were 
earning.^  Had  their  contributions  been  distributed  to  all  famihes, 
they  would  have  averaged  only  $45  per  family  in  the  Washington- 
Oregon  viUages  and  $58  in  Cahfornia,  or  4  percent  of  the  aggregate 
earnings   fund.     Some   earning  wives    must    have    had   an    impor- 

'  If  the  wives  in  families  with  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  were  considered  earners,  the  percentage 
of  earning  wives  would  be  increased  to  22  in  both  Washington-Oregon  and  California  villages  (table  173). 
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tant  part  in  determining  the  income  level  of  their  families,  since  the 
average  amounts  they  received  were  $267  per  earner  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  $392  in  California. 

Wives  seldom  were  the  only  family  breadwinners.  Of  the  294  who 
earned  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  only  17  were  sole  earners. 
In  California,  the  proportion  was  even  smaller — 10  out  of  225  (table 
173).  In  addition  to  these  sole  earners,  30  wives  in  the  former 
villages  and  23  in  the  latter  were  chief  breadwinners  with  other  earners 
also  contributing  to  family  support.  Approximately  85  percent  of  all 
earning  wives  were  secondary  breadwinners.  Husbands  usually 
were  the  other  earners  in  these  families.  Among  all  families  in  which 
the  wife  earned,  only  1  percent  reported  additional  earnings  from  other 
family  members  and  none  from  the  husband. 

Wives  who  were  principal  earners  reported  somewhat  higher  aver- 
age earnings  than  the  secondary  earners,  $640  as  compared  with  $196 
in  Washington  and  Oregon;  $880  as  compared  with  $308  in  California. 
However,  families  with  the  wife  as  chief  breadwinner  seldom  had 
high  incomes;  7  out  of  10  were  below  the  $1,500  income  level  (tables 
171  and  167). 

Table  72.— Husbands  and  wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husband 
or  wife  earning,  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  their  earnings, 
and  percentage  of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary 
earner,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  inclu 

de  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fami- 
lies 

Percentage  i  of 
families  with 
income  from 
earnings  of— 

Percentage  2  of 
family  earnings 
derived  from— 

Percentage  '  of  families  in  which— 

State  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

3 

Husband  was— 

Wife  was— 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Princi- 
pal 
earner 

Supple- 
men- 
tary 

earner 

Princi- 
pal 
earner 

Supple- 
men- 
tary 
earner 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon  : 
All  incomes 

Number 
1,774 

Percent 
&3 

Percent 

7 

Percent 
92.5 

Percent 
3.5 

Percent 
90 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
14 

0-999 

591 
501 
351 
238 
93 

1,521 

84 
96 
98 
97 
97 

94 

18 
19 
13 
13 
14 

15 

89.2 
93.1 
93.2 
93.6 
92.0 

92.4 

5.5 
3.5 
3.2 
2.9 
3.4 

3.7 

81 
93 
96 
95 
96 

91 

3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

3 

4 
2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

14 

1,000-1,499.... 
1,500-1,999.... 
2,000-2,999.... 
3,000  and  over. 
California: 

All  incomes 

17 
11 
12 
13 

13 

0-999...      

305 
412 
393 
313 
98 

81 
95 
98 
98 
99 

17 
15 
11 
16 
18 

88.4 
93.4 
93.6 
92.0 
92.1 

5.8 
3.1 
2.8 
3.5 
5.1 

78 
93 
95 
95 
96 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
2 
1 
2 
3 

13 

1.000-1, 499...  _ 
1,500-1,999.... 
2,000-2,999-..- 
3,000  and  over. 

13 
10 
14 
15 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2,  regardless  of  whether  they 
had  any  earners. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  169)  regardless  of  sourco  of 
earnings. 
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Table  73. — Family  earners:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  earners  classi- 
fied as  husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and  average  earnings  per  pei 
son,  by  income,  Pacific    '"  "''"''  "" 


1935-36 
[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

Individual  earners 

Percentage  i  of  earners 
that  were — 

Average  2  earnings 
per  person 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other 

family 
mem- 
bers 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other 

family 
mem- 
bers 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other 
family 
mem- 
bers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Washington- 
Oregon: 
All  incomes.. 

Num- 
ber 
1,774 

Num- 
ber 
2,220 

Num- 
ber 
1,646 

Num- 
ber 
294 

Num- 
ber 
280 

Per- 
cent 
74 

Per- 
cent 
13 

Per- 
cent 
13 

Dol- 
lars 
1,243 

Dol- 
lars 
267 

Dollars 
240 

0-999 

1,000-1,499. 
1,500-1,999. 
2,000-2,999. 
3,000    and 

over 

California: 

All  incomes.. 

591 
501 
351 
238 

93 

1,521 

676 
663 
451 
305 

125 

1,870 

497 
481 
346 
232 

90 

1,427 

107 
99 
45 
30 

13 

225 

72 
83 
60 
43 

22 

218 

73 

72 
77 
76 

72 

76 

16 
15 
10 
10 

10 

12 

11 
13 
13 
14 

18 

12 

529 
1,  027 

1,488 
2,008 

3,436 

1,541 

151 
187 
399 
480 

872 

392 

128 
163 
'?55 
336 

(373 

316 

0-999 

1,000-1,499- 
1,500-1,999. 
2,000-2,999. 
3,000   and 
over 

305 
412 
393 
313 

98 

330 
517 
475 
419 

129 

249 
392 
384 
305 

97 

54 
59 
43 
51 

18 

27 
66 
48 
63 

14 

75 
76 
81 
73 

75 

16 
11 
9 
12 

14 

8 
13 
10 
15 

11 

613 
1.085 
1,511 
2,015 

4,389 

186 
240 
397 
454 

1,319 

209 
182 
364 
372 

743 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  individual  earners  in  each  class,  column  3. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  individual  earners,  columns  4-6. 

The  low  average  earnings  of  these  women  suggest  that  many  of 
them  were  prunarily  homemakers  and  only  secondarily  earners.  Of 
every  100  wives  in  the  two  groups  of  villages  combined,  2  were  chief 
family  breadwinners,  13  more  were  earning  but  earned  less  than  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  remaining  85  did  not  earn  at  all. 

In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  18  percent  of  the  wives  in  fami- 
lies below  the  $1,000  income  level  and  19  percent  in  families  in  the 
$1,000-$  1,499  income  class  were  earning,  compared  with  only  13  and 
14  percent  in  the  higher  income  classes.  Due  in  part  to  this  larger 
proportion  of  earning  wives  in  the  lowest  income  group,  their  con- 
tributions provided  6  percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  fund  of  all 
families  at  this  level,  while  at  higher  levels  they  were  only  3  or  4  per- 
cent. In  California,  also,  the  largest  proi)ortion,  6  percent,  of  the 
family  earnings  fund  was  provided  by  wives  in  the  lowest  income  class. 
However,  in  the  highest  and  lowest  income  classes,  the  proportion  of 
wives  earning  was  about  the  same — 18  and  17  percent.  Families 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  ranked  next  after  the  lowest  income 
class  in  the  proportion  of  their  aggregate  earnings  fund  provided  by 
wives  (table  72). 

Sons,  Daushters,  and  Others  as  Breadwinners 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  earning  sons,  daughters,  and  other 
family  members  (not  husband  or  wife)  who  earned  occupied  only  a 
second-rate  position  in  their  contributions  to  the  family  fund.     Only 
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62  of  the  3,295  families  in  the  two  village  samples  combined  depended 
on  someone  other  than  the  husband  or  wife  as  principal  breadwinner 
(table  171).  Since  these  samples  included  no  families  in  which  there 
was  not  a  husband,  it  is  not  surprising  that  wives,  sons,  and  daughters 
seldom  carried  the  major  share  of  the  burden  of  family  support. 

Although  this  group  of  breadwinners  other  than  husband  and  wife 
comprised  about  one-eighth  of  all  earning  family  members  in  each 
group  of  villages,  their  earnings  were  only  3  percent  of  aggregate 
family  earnings.  Had  they  been  distributed  among  all  families,  they 
would  have  provided  an  average  of  only  $38  per  family  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages,  and  $45  in  California.  In  the  level  of  their 
earnings  these  family  members  were  even  below  the  wives.  In  the 
California  villages  their  average  earnings  were  $316  as  compared  with 
$392  reported  by  wives.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  average  earn- 
ings of  the  two  groups  were  $240  and  $267,  respectively.  Both 
groups  included  some  persons  who  worked  very  short  periods,  as  well 
as  others  who  were  employed  more  nearly  full  time  (tables  73  and  74) . 


Table  74. — Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  of  earners  other  than 
husband  and  wife,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earn- 
ings derived  from  such  earners,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that 

include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife 

Average  i  earnings  of  earners 
other  than  husband  and  wife 

Percent- 
age 2  of 
family 

State  and  family 
income  class 

All 

Prin- 
cipal 

Sup- 
ple- 
men- 
tary 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Per  earner 

Per 

family 

earnings 

derived 

from 

(dollars) 

All 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

earners 

other 

than 

husband 

and  wife 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington- 
Oregon: 
All  incomes.. 

Number 
280 

Number 
33 

Number 
247 

Number 
169 

Number 
111 

Dollars 
240 

Dollars 
249 

Dollars 

227 

Dollars 
38 

Percent 
3.0 

0-999 

1,000-1,499.. 
1,500-1,999-. 
2,000-2,999. . 
3,000   and 

over 

California: 

All  incomes.. 

72 
83 
60 
43 

22 

218 

13 
10 

4 
5 

1 

29 

59 
73 
56 
38 

21 

189 

40 
48 
37 
28 

16 

145 

32 
35 
23 
15 

6 

73 

128 
163 
255 
336 

673 

316 

126 
133 
253 
310 

791 

334 

130 
204 
259 
383 

358 

282 

16 
27 
44 
61 

159 

45 

3.1 
2.5 
2.8 
2.9 

4.4 

2.9 

0-999 

1,000-1,499.. 
1,500-1,999.. 
2,000-2,999.. 
3,000  and 
over 

27 
66 
48 
63 

14 

7 
8 
9 
5 

0 

20 

58 
39 
58 

14 

18 
44 
35 
37 

11 

9 
22 
13 

26 

3 

209 
182 
364 
372 

743 

209 
234 
369 
341 

799 

210 

78 

349 

417 

537 

18 
29 
44 
75 

106 

3.3 
2.6 
2.8 
3.4 

2.2 

1  Averages  in  columns  7,  8,  and  9  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earners,  columns  2,  5,  and  6; 
averages  in  column  10  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  169)  regardless  of  source  of  earnings. 

These  breadwinners,  other  than  husband  and  wife,  were  largely 
sons  and  daughters  though  some  were  relatives,  usually  parents  of  the 
husband  or  wife.  Of  the  entire  group  of  498  such  earners  in  the  two 
village  samples  combined,  38  were  boys  under  16,  20  were  girls  under 
16,  276  were  men  and  boys  16  or  older,  and  164  were  women  and  girls 
16  or  older. 
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The  men  and  boys  in  these  famiUes  earned  more  than  the  women 
and  girls.  In  the  CaUfornia  villages,  for  example,  average  earnings 
of  males  other  than  husbands  were  $334,  and  of  females  other  than 
wives,  $282 .  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  differences  were  less  marked, 
the  two  averages  being  $249  and  $227.  Even  though  some  bread- 
winners of  each  sex  must  have  earned  only  part  of  the  year,  it  is  clear 
that  the  men  and  boys  had  better  opportunities  for  making  money  in 
these  villages  than  did  the  women  and  girls. 

Sons  and  daughters  who  paid  for  their  room  and  board,  keeping 
their  finances  separate  from  the  family  fund,  were  not  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  economic  family.  ^  Such  sons  and  daughters,  as  a  group, 
are  likely  to  have  higher  earnings  than  those  who  j)ool  their  finances 
with  those  of  their  families;  a  child  with  low  or  irregular  earnings 
could  not  pay  his  room  and  board  and  meet  his  other  living  expenses. 
Since  101  families  in  the  2  groups  of  villages  had  sons  and  daughters 
rooming  and  boarding,  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  earners 
would  have  been  larger  and  their  average  earnings  probably  a  little 
higher,  had  a  definition  of  the  family  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
census  been  adopted.  Because  such  rooming  sons  and  daughters  were 
so  few,  the  inclusion  of  their  total  earnings  in  family  income  would 
have  made  little  difference  in  the  averages  for  all  families,  even 
though  they  may  have  earned  more  than  those  who  wem  family 
members. 

City-Village  Differences  in  Family  Income 

Income  Levels  and  Sources  of  Income 

Although  the  .Washington-Oregon  villages  are  geographical  y  nearer 
to  the  small  cities  that  were  studied,  they  differ  more  from  th^se  cities 
in  the  distribution  of  families  by  income  than  do  the  California 
villages.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  85  percent  of  the 
families,  and  in  California,  78  percent  had  incomes  less  than  $2,000; 
in  the  four  cities  combined  70  percent  of  the  family  incomes  were 
below  this  amount.  Consequently,  the  median  income  of  village 
families  (relief  and  nonrelief)  in  Washington  and  Oregon  was  $531 
less  than  the.  median  income  of  the  city  families,  while  the  median 
for  the  California  villages  was  only  $200  less.  Differences  between 
the  two  groups  of  villages  and  cities  in  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
come distributions  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  order.  The  California 
villages  resemble  the  cities  more  than  do  those  in  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

The  divergence  between  the  median  incomes  of  nonrelief  families 
in  cities  and  villages  is  somewhat  less  marked  than  when  relief  and 
nonrelief  are  combined.  The  city  median  was  $401  greater  than  that 
of  village  families  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  $117  greater  than 
that  of  California  villages  (fig.  14). 

The  concentration  of  incomes  near  the  median  was  less  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  villages.  The  difference  between  the  third  and 
first  quartiles  was  $1,091  for  city  families,  $966  for  California  viUage 
families,  and  $969  for  village  families  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  income  distribution  of  the  city  families  is  more  asymmetric 
than  the  distributions  of  the  two  groups  of  village  families.  The  out- 
standing difference  in  the  income  distributions  of  the  two  village 
groups  is  indicated  by  the  amounts  of  their  medians.     In  respect  to 

662°— 39 9 
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Figure  14. — Incomes  of  nonrelief  families:  Percentage  of  families  having  incomes 
less  than  specified  amounts,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  Washington-Oregon 
villages,  and  California  villages,  1935-36. 

dispersion  and  skewness,  the  income  distributions  of  village  families 
are  quite  similar. 

Compared  with  the  differences  in  income  distribution,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  composition  of  incomxe  within  income  classes  or  for  all 
classes  combined  are  very  small.  In  the  villages  as  well  as  in  the 
cities,  money  earnings  provided  the  major  source  of  family  funds; 
they  were  86  percent  of  aggregate  family  income  in  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  89  percent  in  California,  and  90  percent  in  the  cities. 

In  two-thirds  of  the  income  classes,  average  family  earnings  were 
smaller  in  Washington-Oregon  villages  than  in  California  and  in 
the  cities.  The  proportion  that  earnings  represented  of  total  money 
income  was  more  nearly  equal  in  the  three  communities,  92  percent 
in  Washington-Oregon  villages,  94  in  California  villages,  and  95 
in  the  cities.  A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  the  average  money  in- 
come of  village  families  came  from  sources  other  than  earnings.  In 
almost  all  upper  income  classes,  relatively  more  village  than  city 
families  had  money  income  other  than  earnings  and  the  average 
amounts  received  by  the  former  families  usually  were  somewhat 
greater. 

^  In  income  classes  below  $2,500,  the  average  nonmoney  income  of 
village  families  tended  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  families  in 
cities,  largely  because  the  value  of  home-produced  food  was  included 
in  the  village-family  income.  For  this  same  reason,  more  of  the 
village  families  had  nonmoney  income.     The  home-produced  food 
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represented  about  35  percent  of  the  aggregate  nonmoney  income  of 
village  families  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  15  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  cities,  the  average  value  of  such  food  was  about  $10  per 
family,  which  would  have  been  about  10  percent  of  nonmoney  income 
had  it  been  included  therein.  The  average  nonmoney  income  from 
housing  was  less  for  village  than  for  city  families  and  relatively  more 
village  than  city  families  had  such  income.  The  owned  and  rent-free 
homes  were  reported  at  lower  rental  values  in  the  villages  than  in 
the  cities  probably  because  of  a  real  difference  in  real  estate  values. 

In  general  these  differences  between  sources  of  income  of  families 
in  villages  and  in  cities  are  small  enough  to  conclude  that  within  each 
income  class  the  groups  are  fairly  similar;  the  differences  between 
families  at  the  two  degrees  of  urbanization  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  distribution  of  income  rather  than  its  source.  With  relatively 
more  families  having  incomes  near  the  median  and  fewer  at  the 
extremes,  greater  uniformity  in  income  and  spending  patterns  might 
be  expected  in  the  villages. 

Family  Earners 

In  nearly  every  income  class  a  larger  proportion  of  the  city  than  of 
the  village  families  had  two  or  more  earners;  hence,  the  average 
number  of  earners  per  family  tended  to  be  somewhat  greater  in 
families  in  the  former  communities.  While  the  average  earnings  of 
principal  breadwinners  in  each  income  class  were  nearly  the  same  in 
communities  of  the  two  degrees  of  urbanization,  they  represented  a 
greater  proportion  of  total  earnings  of  village  than  of  city  families. 
The  relative  number  of  supplementary  breadwinners  as  well  as  their 
average  earnings  tended  to  be  smaller  in  villages  than  in  cities.  In 
every  income  class  above  the  $1,000  level  their  earnings  were  a  smaller 
percentage  of  aggregate  family  earnings  in  the  viUage  than  in  the  city 
sample. 

In  general,  the  percentage  of  families  in  which  the  wife  earned,  was 
lower  in  the  villages  than  in  the  cities,  but  the  difference  was  less 
marked  for  incomes  under  $1,500  than  above.  The  tlu-ee  com- 
munities did  not  differ  greatly  in  the  percentage  of  families  in  which 
the  wife  was  principal  earner.  The  relative  number  of  families  in 
which  the  wife  was  a  supplementary  earner  was  greater  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages  than  in  the  California  villages  and  the  cities, 
when  families  were  at  the  $1,000-$  1,499  income  level.  The  average 
earnings  of  wives  in  income  classes  below  $1,500  tended  to  be  less  in 
villages  than  in  cities;  the  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived 
from  their  earnings  also  was  less. 

The  percentage  of  family  earnings  derived  from  breadwinners  other 
than  husband  and  wife  likewise  was  somewhat  greater  in  cities  than  in 
villages,  and  their  average  earnings  were  usually  greater  in  the  cities 
and  California  villages  than  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages. 

The  earnings  of  husbands,  therefore,  in  every  income  class,  repre- 
sented a  larger  proportion  of  the  aggregate  earnings  of  village  than  of 
city  families,  although,  in  general,  the  percentage  of  husbands  who 
earned  tended  to  be  a  little  smaller. 
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Family  Occupation  and  Income  (Nonrelief  Families) 
Number  of  Families  in  Each  Occupational  Group 
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Figure   15.^— Distribution  of  families  by  income  and  occupation,   Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  1935-36. 

In  the  Pacific  villages,  as  in  the  small  cities,  wage-earner  families 
comprised  about  half  of  the  native-white,  unbroken,  self-supporting 
families  studied.  These  wage  earners  were  employed  in  the  processing 
plants  for  agricultural  products  and  lumber  that  are  found  in  these 
villages,  in  manual  service  trades,  in  construction  work  of  a  private  or 
public  character,  or  as  laborers  on  nearby  farms.  The  wage-earner 
group  was  relatively  smaller  in  the  Washington-Oregon  than  in  the 
California  villages,  45  as  compared  with  57  percent.  However,  this 
difference  may  be  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  greater  proportion  of  relief 
families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  sample  rather  than  to  differences 
in  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  to  native-white  workers.  Families  on 
relief  may  be  expected  to  be  largely  from  the  wage-earner  group. 

Business  and  professional  families  occupied  second  place  in  both 
groups  of  villages,  but  were  relatively  more  numerous  among  Washing- 
ton-Oregon families  than  among  those  in  California,  35  as  compared 
with  25  percent.  Independent  business  families  constituted  about 
one-half  of  this  group;  those  of  salaried  persons  in  business  ranked 
with  those  of  salaried  persons  in  professions.  Families  of  independent 
professional  workers,  such  as  physicians,  dentists,  and  lawyers,  were 
distinctly  a  minority  (tables  75  and  165). 

Approximately  7  percent  of  the  families  in  each  village  sample  did 
not  fit  into  any  of  the  three  broad  occupational  groups  and  were 
classed  together  in  a  fourth  group  as  ^'others."  Nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  families  in  this  group  derived  their  incomes  from  operating  farms 
although  they  lived  in  the  villages.  The  others,  62  percent,  received 
no  income  from  earnings  during  the  year  and,  therefore,  lacked  a, 
basis   for   an   occupational   classification.     Since   two-thirds   of   the; 
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husbands  in  this  fourth  occupational  group  were  60  years  of  age  or 
older,  it  is  possible  that  some  were  retired  workers.  But  smce  median 
incomes  for  the  families  without  earnings  were  only  $500  in  the 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  $875  in  California,  it  seems  probable 
that  some  husbands,  even  though  old  enough  to  retu^e,  would  have 
worked  if  they  could  have  found  jobs. 

Table  75. — Family  occupation  and  median  income:  Number  of  families,  percentage 
distribution,    and    median   income,    by    occupation,    Pacific   villages,    1985—36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Washington-Oregon 

California 

Family  occupational  group 

Families 

Median 
income 

Families 

Median 
income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Number 
1,774 

Percent  i 
100 

Dollars 
1,268 

Number 
1,521 

Percent  i 
100 

Dollars 

Wage  earner 

784 
255 
620 

45 
14 
35 

1,104 
1,488 
1,693 

871 
160 
379 

57 
11 
25 

1  449 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional,  all 

1,728 
1,972 

334 
42 

n7 

127 

19 

2 

1,486 
2,  625 
2,106 
1,558 

182 
25 
86 
86 

11 
2 
6 
6 

Independent  professional 

-  3  875 

Salaried  business 

2  292 

Other  occupations  ^ 

115 

6 

599 

111 

- 

986 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  village  unit. 

2  Median  based  on  25  cases. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 

Characteristics    of    Families   and    Households    in    the    Four   Occupational 

Groups 


Famili 


cs 


Wage-earner  families  tended  to  be  larger  than  the  others.  In 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  they  averaged  3.49  persons  while  the 
clerical  and  the  business  and  professional  groups  averaged  3.38  and 
3.37,  respectively.  In  California,  differences  were  even  more  marked; 
the  wage-earner  families  had  an  average  of  3.57  persons;  the  clerical, 
3.47;  and  the  business  and  professional,  3.18  (table  87). 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  these  averages,  families  of  five  or 
more  members  were  more  numerous  in  the  wage-earner  group,  being 
21  percent  of  the  total  as  compared  with,  only  16  percent  of  the 
clerical  and  17  percent  of  the  busuiess  and  professional  families  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  In  California,  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  the  families  of  these  two  latter  groups  were  of  this  size  (table  76). 

Conversely,  small  families  (two  to  four  persons)  tended  to  be  less 
numerous  in  the  wage-earner  group.  In  California  the  clerical  group 
showed  a  smaller  percentage  of  husband-wife  famihes  than  did  the 
wage-earner  group,  22  percent  as  agaiust  29;  but  the  wage-earner 
group  had  relatively  fewer  families  of  three  and  four  members,  so 
that  its  total  proportion  of  small  families  was  below  that  of  the  clerical. 
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Table  76. — Occupation  and  size  of  family:  Percentage  distribution  of  families  in 
specified  occupational  groups,  by  size  of  family,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fam- 
ilies 

Fam- 
ilies of 
2  per- 
sons 1 

Families  of  3  or  4  persons 

State  and  family  occupational  group 

All 

Husband, 

wife, 

and  1 

person 

under  16 

Husband, 

wife, 

and  .2 

persons 

under  16 

Husband, 

wife,  1 

person 

16  or 

older  and 
1  or  no 
other  2 

Fam- 
ilies of 

5  or 
more 

per- 
sons 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Washington-Oregon: 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
32 

Percent 
50 

Percent 
17 

Percent 
14 

Percent 
19 

Percent 
18 

\Vage  earner 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
'      100 

100 

29 
30 
30 
32 
33 
22 
33 
68 

31 

50 
54 
53 
52 
48 
60 
52 
25 

52 

19 
21 
15 
15 
12 
17 
17 
4 

18 

14 
13 
15 
11 
12 
23 
18 
4 

16 

17 
20 
23 
26 
24 
20 
17 
17 

18 

21 

16 

Business  and  professional,  alL_- 

Independent  business 

Independent  professionaL.. 
Salaried  business 

17 
16 
19 
18 

Salaried  professional 

Other  occupations  ^ 

15 

7 

California: 

17 

Wage  earner 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

29 
22 
34 
38 

29 
24 
63 

50 
64 
56 
50 

58 
69 
24 

17 
26 
21 
17 

21 
28 
6 

16 
22 
15 
14 

16 
17 
3 

17 
16 
20 
19 

21 
24 
15 

21 

Clerical     

14 

Business  and  professional,  alL  — 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional—- 
Salaried  business 

10 
12 

13 

Salaried  professional 

7 
13 

1  Husband  and  wife  only. 

2  Regardless  of  age. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 
*  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 

The  smallest  families  were  those  v/ith  no  earning  members;  they 
averaged  only  2.40  and  2.41  persons  per  family  in  the  two  village 
groups.  The  families  of  farmers  that  lived  in  the  villages  were  larger 
than  those  without  earning  members,  averaging  3.08  persons  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  3.27  in  California.  Of  all  families  in  the 
fourth  occupational  group,  about  two-thirds  (68  and  63  percent  in 
the  two  village  samples)  were  composed  of  husband  and  wife  only. 

Within  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  business  and  professional  group, 
the  salaried  business  families  wxre  the  largest.  In  the  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  their  average  size  was  3.52  persons,  while  the  average 
for  the  independent  business  families  was  3.36;  for  the  independent 
professional,  3.34;  and  for  the  salaried  professional,  3.29.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  salaried  business  group  also  ranked  first  with  an  average  of 
3.39  persons  per  family;  but  the  independent  professional  group,  with 
an  average  of  2.91  persons  ranked  fourth  or  smallest  in  size,  instead  of 
third  as  in  Washington  and  Oregon  (table  166). 

The  fourth  occupational  group  (families  without  earnings  and 
those  of  farmers  living  in  villages)  was  the  oldest;  more  than  one-third 
of  the  husbands  were  70  or  older  (52  percent  in  Washington-Oregon 
villages  and  33  percent  in  California).  Husbands  in  business  and 
professional  families  were  older  than  those  in  the  two  other  groups; 
relatively  few  were  as  much  as  70,  but  one-third  were  in  the  50-69 
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year  age  group.  Only  about  one- twelfth  were  under  30.  In  the 
wage-earner  group,  in  contrast,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  husbands  were 
under  30;  only  one-fourth  were  in  the  age  group  50-69  (tables  77  and 
159). 

Table  77. — Age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  by  age  and  family 
occupation,  Pacific  villages,  1936-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 

Fam- 
ilies 1 

Distribution  of  husbands  bj- 

age  2 

State  and  family  occupational 
group 

Under 
20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 

All  occupations 

Num- 
ber 
1,774 

Per- 
cent 
0 

Per- 
cent 
13 

Per- 
cent 
25 

Per- 
cent 
24 

Per- 
cent 
17 

Per- 
cent 

7 

Per- 
cent 
6 

Per- 
cent 
4 

Per- 
cent 
4 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

Business    and    profes- 

784 
255 

620 
115 

1,521 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

18 
16 

7 
2 

15 

24 
32 

27 
3 

26 

25 
21 

28 
5 

25 

17 
15 

18 
19 

16 

t 

7 
7 

5 
6 

8 
12 

5 

3 
2 

3 
20 

3 

2 
2 

Other  occupations  ^ 

California: 

All  occupations 

32 
3 

Wage  earner 

871 
160 

379 
111 

0 
0 

0 
0 

18 
19 

8 
1 

29 
30 

27 

5 

25 
29 

28 
15 

15 
14 

20 

18 

t 

8 
13 

4 
1 

5 
15 

2 
1 

2 
14 

1 

Clerical  .     _      _     __  _- 

1 

Business  and  profess- 
ional 

2 

other  occupations  ^ 

19 

1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  husbands,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  husbands  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less. 

4  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 


Households 

More  of  the  business  and  professional  families  than  of  the  others 
reported  that  their  households  included  persons  not  family  members, 
especially  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages.  Sixty  percent  of  these 
business  and  professional  households  included  such  persons  as  guests, 
roomers  and  boarders,  or  household  help,  compared  with  54  percent 
of  the  clerical  and  48  percent  of  the  wage-earner  families.  Corre- 
sponding percentages  for  the  three  occupational  groups  in  California 
villages  were  41,  39,  and  36.  The  families  in  the  fourth  occupational 
group  reported  the  presence  of  nonf amily  members  in  their  households 
less  often  than  the  others  (table  78). 

The  proportion  of  families  keeping  roomers  and  boarders  was 
similar  in  the  three  major  occupational  groups,  although  families  whose 
only  earnings  were  from  this  source  were  classified  as  business  and 
professional  families.  Sons  and  daughters  rooming  and  boarding  were 
too  infrequent  to  show  a  clear  occupational  difference,  though  they 
tended  to  be  present  less  often  in  families  of  the  clerical  and  the  fourth 
occupational  group  than  in  others. 

Guests  and  paid  help  largely  accounted  for  the  importance  of  non- 
family  members  in  business  and  professional  households.  One-half 
of  the  households  of  this  occupational  group  in  Washington-Oregon 
villages  and  one-third  of  those  in  California  reported  the  presence  of 
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guests;  11  and  6  percent,  respectively,  reported  paid  help  liviag  in  the 
household. 

Table  78. — Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family :  Number  and  percentage  i 
of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic 
family,  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by  occupation.  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that 

include 

a  husband  and  w 

ife,  both  native-born] 

Fam- 
ilies 

Families  having  in  the  household  nonfamily 
members  2 

State  and  family  occupational 
group 

Any  nonfamily 
members 

Roomers  and  boarders 

non- 
family 

All  types 

Sons  and 
daughters 

bers3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^ 

8 

. 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  occupations 

Number 
1,774 

Number 
936 

Percent 
53 

Number 
135 

Percent 
8 

Number 
42 

Percent 
2 

Number 
0.33 

Wage  earner 

784 
255 
620 
115 

1,521 

380 
139 
370 

47 

553 

48 
54 
GO 
41 

36 

58 

23 

52 

2 

120 

7 
9 
8 
2 

8 

21 
3 

17 

1 

40 

3 

1 
3 
1 

3 

.31 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional.. 

Other  occupations  ^ 

California: 

.34 
.37 
.25 

.34 

Wage  earner 

871 
160 
379 
111 

315 
62 

157 
19 

36 
39 
41 
17 

75 

10 

33 

2 

6 
9 
2 

21 
3 

12 
1 

3 
2 
3 

1 

.  33 

Clerical 

.23 

Business  and  professional.. 
Other  occupations  « 

.42 
.31 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

2  Nonfamily  members  include:  Roomers  and/or  boarders,  whether  sons  and  daughters  or  others,  tourists, 
and  transients;  paid  help  living  in;  overnight  guests.  See  table  163  for  counts  of  families  having  paid  help 
and  overnight  guests  in  the  household,  and  for  details  as  to  roomers  and  boarders. 

3  Year-equivalent  persons.    For  description  of  method  used  in  computing  see  footnote  3,  table  66. 
<  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 


Income  Levels  of  the  Four  Occupational  Groups 

Business  and  professional  families  in  the  Pacific  villages  had  higher 
incomes  than  other  famdies,  but  the  differences  were  not  so  great  as 
in  the  cities.  Median  incomes  for  business  and  professional  families 
were  $1,693  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  $1,972  in  Cali- 
fornia. Wage-earner  families  had  much  less  to  spend;  half  of  those 
in  the  former  villages  had  incomes  below  $1,104  and  half  in  the  latter 
villages  below  $1,449.  Clerical  families  fell  between  with  median 
incomes  of  $1,488  and  $1,728  in  the  tw^o  village  samples  (table  75). 

Of  the  California  vUlage  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  over, 
72  percent  were  in  the  business  and  professional  group,  and  10  per- 
cent in  the  wage-earner  group.  Below  the  $2,000  level,  wage-earner 
families  were  the  dominant  group,  accounting  for  65  percent  of  all 
such  families  (fig.  16).  In  the  Washuigton-Oregon  villages  wage- 
earner  families  were  less  numerous,  but  the  occupational  composition 
of  high  and  low  income  classes  followed  a  similar  pattern  (table  151). 

Within  the  business  and  professional  group,  families  engaged  in 
business  for  themselves  had  lower  median  incomes  than  did  the  three 
other  subgroups — the  salaried  business,  or  the  salaried  or  mdependent 
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professional  families.  The  small  size  of  independent  business  con- 
cerns generally  found  in  villages,  such  as  retail  stores,  repair  shops, 
and  other  service  trades  probably  accounts  for  the  relatively  low 
median  income  of  this  group,  $1,486  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
$1,700  in  California.  Independent  professional  families  were  at 
the  other  extreme;  their  median  income  was  $2,625  in  the  former 
village  group  and  $3,875  in  the  latter.  However,  these  groups  are 
so  small  that  the  figures  may  be  affected  by  sampling  fluctuations. 
Families  of  salaried  business  workers  had  higher  median  incomes  than 
those  of  salaried  professional  workers  in  both  groups  of  villages; 
the  difference  was  especially  marked  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
where  the  two  medians  were  $2,106  and  $1,558,  respectively  (table  75). 
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Figure  16. — Occupation  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families 
by  occupation  and  income,  California  villages,  1935-36. 

The  lowest  median  incomes  were  reported  by  families  in  the  fourth 
group;  $599  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  $986  in  California. 
Relatively  few  (3  percent  in  the  former  and  5  in  the  latter  villages) 
had  incomes  of  $3,000  or  over  (table  150).  The  families  with  no 
earnings  had  incomes  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  farmers  living  in 
villages  (table  151). 

Sources  of  Income  of  the  Occupational  Groups 

Regardless  of  their  occupation,  Pacific  village  families  depended 
chiefly  on  earnings  for  their  support.  In  the  three  major  occupa- 
tional groups  from  88-  to  93  percent  of  total  income  was  provided  by 
earnings.  In  the  California  villages,  business  and  professional 
families  received  89  percent  of  their  aggregate  income  from  earnings, 
or  slightly  less  than  the  92  percent  reported  by  the  other  two  groups. 
In  the  Wasliington-Oregon  villages,   clerical  families  depended  on 
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earnings  somewhat  more   than   did   the   others.     These   differences, 
though  not  great,  tended  to  persist  at  all  income  levels  (table  79). 

Table  79. — Family  income:  Average  income  and  percentage  of  income  derived  from 
earnings^  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native  born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Average  i  income  of  families 

Percentage  ^  of  income  derived 
from  earnings 

State  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

All  2 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness and 
profes- 
sional 

All  2 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness and 
profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  incomes 

Num- 
ber 
1,774 

Dollars 
1,449 

Dollars 
1,131 

Dollars 
1,  508 

Dollars 
1,913 

Percent 
86 

Percent 

88 

Percent 
93 

Percent 
89 

0-999  -    

591 
501 
351 
238 
93 

1,521 

641 
1,  228, 
1,709 
2,364 
4,421 

1,760 

650 
1,225 
1,684 
2,315 
3,542 

1,473 

731 
1,235 
1,731 
2,312 
3,483 

1,829 

696 
1,231 
1,722 
2,389 
4,337 

2,514 

78 
86 
92 
89 
82 

89 

86 
89 
92 

84 
78 

92 

86 
92 
94 
92 
97 

92 

81 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over-.- 
California: 

87 
92 
91 

87 

89 

0-999 

305 
412 
393 
313 
98 

728 
1,252 
1,727 
2,371 
5,280 

741 
1,243 
1,721 
2,325 
3,  443 

783 
1,299 
1,759 
2,390 
3,606 

768 
1,263 
1,729 
2,419 
5,806 

78 
88 
91 
90 
89 

91 
92 
93 
93 
94 

81 
96 
93 
92 
90 

83 

1000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over- 

89 
91 

89 
91 

1  Averages  in  column  3  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2.    Averages  in  columns 
4-6  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  of  the  specified  occupational  group  in  each  class,  column  2  of  table  169. 

2  Includes  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  income  for  each  class,  columns  3-6. 

Money  income  from  such  sources  as  rents  and  interest  was  more 
important  as  a  supplement  to  earnings  for  business  and  professional 
families  than  for  wage-earner  or  clerical  families.  Six  percent  of  the 
total  income  of  the  business  and  professional  group  came  from  these 
sources,  as  compared  with  only  3  or  4  percent  among  wage-earner  and 
clerical  families.  This  difference  appears  to  rest  largely  on  the  higher 
incomes  of  the  families  in  business  and  professions;  at  corresponding 
income  levels  there  was  little  consistent  variation  among  the  three 
major  occupational  groups  in  the  amount  of  such  income  (table  153). 

More  than  half  of  the  business  and  professional  families,  compared 
with  fewer  than  half  of  the  other  groups,  had  an  investment  in  their 
owned  homes  that  yielded  them  nonmoney  income  in  the  form  of 
family  housing.  This  dift'erence  was  related  in  part  to  the  higher 
income  level  of  these  families,  although  in  most  income  classes  more 
of  this  group  than  of  the  clerical  group  reported  income  of  this  kind. 
The  average  amount  of  such  income  was  greater  among  business  and 
professional  families;  but,  because  they  were  more  well-to-do,  the 
percentage  of  income  they  received  from  this  source  varied  little  from 
that  received  by  the  two  other  groups. 

Home  gardens  and  other  food  production  as  sources  of  nonmoney 
income  were  of  greatest  importance  to  wage-earner  families,  especially 
in  Washington-Oregon  villages,  where  they  received  an  average  of 
$40  per  family  from  home-produced  food. 
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Families  in  the  fourth  occupational  group  presented  a  picture 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  three.  Because  so  many  had 
no  earnings  whatever,  aggregate  earnings  were  only  20  percent  of  the 
group's  total  income  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  44  percent 
in  California.  Nonmoney  income  and  such  money  income  as  interest 
and  pensions,  accordingly,  provided  a  large  share  of  their  income. 

Responsibility  for  Family  Support  in  Each  Occupational  Group 

One-Earner  and  Multiple-Earner  Families 

Business  and  professional  families  depended  on  the  earnings  of  one 
worker  more  often  than  did  clerical  or  wage-earning  groups;  sole- 
earner  families  were  78,  75,  and  71  percent,  respectively,  of  the  three 
occupational  groups  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  proportion  of  clerical  families  with  only  one  earner  was  the 
same  as  in  the  former  village  group,  but  the  proportion  of  business  and 
professional  and  of  wage-earner  families  was  higher,  being  80  and  76 
percent,  respectively  (table  80). 


Table  80. — Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 
with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,   by  occupation,   Pacific 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families 

Families  with  individual  earners 

Percentage  2  of  families 
with  individual  earners 

State  and  family  occupational 
group 

1  only 

More 

than  1 1 

1  only 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

More 

than  11 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 

All  occupations 

Number 
1,774 

Number 
1,  264 

Number 
1,233 

Number 
17 

Number 
417 

Percent 

71 

Percent 
70 

Percent 
24 

3  784 
255 

4  620 

5  115 

1,521 

560 
192 
482 
30 

1,126 

545 
187 
471 
30 

1,111 

7 
3 
7 
0 

10 

222 

63 

129 

3 

324 

71 
75 
78 
26 

74 

70 
73 
76 
26 

73 

28 

Clerical 

25 

Business  and  professional  ^ 

Other  occupations 

California: 

All  occupations 

21 
3 

21 

Wage-earner 

871 

160 

6  379 

^  111 

664 
120 
303 
39 

657 
120 
295 
39 

5 
0 
5 
0 

207 

40 

10 

76 
75 
80 
35 

75 
75 
78 
35 

24 

Clerical 

25 

Business  and  professional. 
other  occupations 

18 
9 

1  Families  that  have  supplementary  earners,  see  table  167. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  Includes  2  families  whose  only  earnings  were  not  attributable  to  individual  earners. 

^  Includes  9  families  without  individual  earners  whose  only  earnings  were  from  roomers  and  boarders. 

5  Includes  80  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  35  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 
In  2  of  the  farm-operator  families  the  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his  earnings. 

6  Includes  9  families  without  individual  earners,  as  follows:  8  families  whose  only  earnings  were  from 
roomers  and  boarders,  and  1  family  whose  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his  earnings. 

7  Includes  61  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  50  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  vi" 
In  1  of  the  farm-operator  families  the  only  earner  had  entrepreneurial  losses  that  exceeded  his  earnings. 
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With  more  sole-earner  families  and  fewer  multiple-earner  families,^ 
the  business  and  professional  group  had  a  smaller  average  number  of 
earners  per  family  than  the  two  other  major  occupational  groups. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon,  breadwinners  in  this  group  averaged  1.24 
per  family  compared  with  1.29  in  clerical  and  1.38  in  wage-earner 
famihes.  In  the  fourth  occupational  group  where  so  many  families 
had  no  breadwinning  members  whatever,  the  average  number  of 
earners  was  only  0.32  (table  87).  In  Cahfornia,  the  averages  for  the 
four  groups  were:  1.19,  1.34,  1.31,  and  0.57;  the  wage-earner  and 
clerical  groups  were  more  similar  than  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Principal  and  Supplementary  Earners 

The  business  and  professional  famihes  were  also  somewhat  more 
dependent  than  the  others  on  the  earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinners, 
obtaining  95  percent  of  aggregate  family  earnings  from  their  con- 
tributions. Clerical  and  wage-earner  families  in  the  two  groups  of 
villages  received  from  92  to  94  percent  of  their  earnings  from  this 
source.  Principal  earners  in  business  and  professional  families 
averaged  $1,632  and  $2,200  in  earnings  in  the  Washington-Oregon  and 
California  villages,  respectively,  and  in  wage-earner  families,  $936 
and  $1,278.  Those  in  clerical  families  were  between  the  two  extremes 
in  average  earnings  (table  171). 

In  business  and  professional  families  supplementary  earners  re- 
ported higher  average  earnings  than  in  other  families.  But  because 
relatively  fewer  families  in  this  occupational  group  had  supplementary 
earners  and  because  the  chief  breadwinners  earned  more,  supplementary 
earners  provided  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  aggregate  earnings 
for  this  group  than  for  others  (table  81). 

In  all  three  occupational  groups  supplementary  earners  were  found 
in  a  greater  percentage  of  families  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale 
than  at  the  lower,  and  their  earnings  were  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
aggregate  family  earnings  fund.  However,  except  for  a  small  number 
of  clerical  and  wage-earner  families  in  the  income  class  $3,000  or  above, 
earnings  of  supplementary  breadwinners  did  not  exceed  9  percent  of 
the  earnings  fund  of  any  occupational  group  at  any  income  level; 
principal  earners  were  largely  responsible  for  income  status  of  the 
majority  of  families  even  in  the  upper-income  classes.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  business  and  professional  group. 

With  wide  differences  in  the  amounts  earned  by  secondary  bread- 
winners, especially  in  the  higher-income  classes  (table  70),  the  average 
tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  some  earned  enough  to  have  raised  the 
family's  income  status  considerably.  In  addition,  some  families  had 
two  or  more  such  breadwinners.  Thus,  of  15  wage-earner  families 
in  the  income  class  $3,000  or  more,  in  the  two  groups  of  villages  com- 
bined, 9  had  an  aggregate  of  15  breadwinners  of  secondary  rank,  an 
average  of  1.7  per  family.  Undoubtedly  some  of  these  families 
reached  the  top  of  the  income  scale  only  because  of  the  help  of  these 
earners.     But  such  a  situation  seems  to  have  been  the  exception 

8  If  earnings  from  roomers  and  boarders  had  been  allocated  to  individuals,  the  proportion  of  multiple - 
earner  families  would  have  been  somewhat  higher  in  all  occupational  groups.  In  Washington-Oregon 
villages  the  percentage  of  families  with  gross  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  was  as  follows:  Wage- 
earner,  7  percent;  clerical,  9;  business  and  professional,  8;  other  occupations,  2  percent.  Corresponding  per- 
centages for  the  California  villages  were  9,  6,  ^,  and  2  (table  78) . 
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rather  than  the  rule;  in  742  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  over  in 
all  occupations  in  both  village  samples  there  were  only  88  secondary 
breadwinners  with  earnings  of  $500  or  more. 

Husbands  as  Breadwinners 

Husbands  in  business  and  professional  families  in  California  villages 
had  average  earnings  of  $2,194  for  the  year;  those  in  clerical  families, 
$1,539;  and  those  in  wage-earner  families,  $1,283.  Although  earnings 
of  Wasliington-Oregon  village  husbands  tended  to  be  lower  among 
all  three  occupational  groups,  the  averages  occupied  the  same  relative 
positions  (table  82). 

The  three  major  occupational  groups  were  alike  in  that  from  96  to 
99  percent  of  the  husbands  were  breadwinners.  In  each  of  the  three, 
husbands  provided  90  percent  or  more  of  aggregate  family  earnings. 
The  groups  differed  slightly,  however,  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
husband  assumed  the  responsibility  for  family  support  even  when 
differences  in  income  level  are  taken  into  account.  Business  and 
professional  families  tended  to  rely  on  the  husband  as  sole  bread- 
winner, more  often  than  the  others. 

Table  82. — Husbands  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husbands  as  sole 
earners,  average  amounts  received  by  earning  husbands,  and  percentage  of  total 
family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  villaoes, 
'1935-36 


X 


[White  nonrelief  families 

that  include  a  husband  and 

wife,  both  native-born] 

Percentage  i    of 

families 

Percentage  3     of     family 

with  husbands  as  sole 
earners 

husband 

earnings    derived    from 
husbands 

State  and  family 

income  class  (dollars) 

Wage 

Business 

Wage 

Business 

Wage 

Business 

Clerical 

and  pro- 

Clerical 

and  pro- 

Clerical 

and  pro- 

fessional 

fessional 

fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All  incomes ^_ 

70 

73 

73 

942 

1,301 

1,644 

92.2 

91.2 

93.2 

0-999 

69 

73 

76 

529 

593 

541 

93.6 

87.7 

85.9 

1,000-1,499 

G7 

72 

75 

1,027 

1,061 

1,  033 

93.2 

91.8 

93.4 

1,500-1,999  _.._ 

78 

75 

74 

1,449 

1,493 

1,534 

93.5 

90.3 

94.3 

2,000-2,999...  _ 

63 

73 

78 

1,773 

2,002 

2,079 

88.0 

94.0 

94.6 

3,000  and  over. 

{') 

{') 

79 

2,455 

2,896 

3,526 

88.7 

85.5 

92.5 

California: 

■ 

Alllncomes 

75 

75 

78 

1,283 

1,539 

2,194 

92.5 

90.3 

93.0 

0-999 

73 

79 

59 

627 

581 

687 

89.4 

91.4 

77.9 

1,000-1,499..  _. 

75 

78 

79 

1,087 

1,149 

1,103 

93.9 

90.4 

93.7 

1,500-1,999 

82 

76 

82 

1,527 

1,525 

1,460 

94.4 

91.3 

92.0 

2,000-2,999.  _._ 

71 

77 

76 

2,001 

2,019 

2,028 

92.1 

91.7 

92.1 

3,000  and  over. 

30 

45 

83 

2,330 

2,711 

4,973 

72.2 

83.9 

94.5 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  earning  husbands  in  each  class. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  total  family  earnings  in  each  class  (table  169)  regardless  of  whether  husbands 
were  earners. 

^  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

Husbands  as  chief  breadwinners,  those  who  were  sole  earners  as 
well  as  those  who  received  some  help  from  other  family  members, 
were  somewhat  less  numerous' in  clerical  than  in  the  wage-earner  and 
business  and  professional  groups  in  Washington  and  Oregon.     In 
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California,  the  clerical  group  ranked  above  the  business  and  profes- 
sional with  94  percent  of  the  husbands  in  the  former  families  serving 
as  principal  earners  and  only  92  percent  in  the  latter.  The  proportion 
of  husbands  who  were  only  secondary  contributors  to  family  support 
was  highest  in  the  clerical  group  in  both  village  samples.  However, 
even  in  this  occupational  group  only  7  and  5  percent  of  the  husbands 
were  in  this  role  (table  83). 

Table  83. — Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Per- 
centage of  fa7nilies  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary  earner, 
and  average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrellef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fami- 
lies 

Percentage  i  of  families  in  which— 

Average  2  earnings  of— 

State  and  family  occu- 
pational group 

Husband  was— 

Wife  was— 

Husbands  who 
were— 

Wives  who 
were— 

Princi- 
pal 
earner 

Supple- 

mentary 

earner 

Princi- 
pal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Princi- 
pal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Princi- 
pal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  occupations 

Number 
1,  774 

Percent 
90 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
14 

Dollars 
1,269 

Dollars 
364 

Dollars 
640 

Dollars 
196 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional  

other     occupa- 
tions 3 

784 
255 

620 

115 

1,521 

95 
91 

95 

30 

91 

? 

2 
0 
3 

5 
3 
0 
2 

19 
13 

10 

1 

13 

960 
1,363 

1,663 

604 

1,572 

199 

397 

587 

425 
738 

799 

129 
216 

332 

204 

California: 

All  occupations 

430 

880 

308 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional  

other     occupa- 

871 
160 

379 

9G 
94 

92 

44 

2 
5 

3 

0 

1 
4 

4 

0 

14 
14 

10 

6 

1,305 
1,594 

2,252 

1,236 

237 
515 

644 

335 

977 

1,278 

243 
440 

431 

367 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2,  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
any  earners. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  husbands  or  wives  who  were  principal  or  supple- 
mentary earners. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 
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Bread^ 


ives  as  Dreaawinners 


iewer  wives  m  busmess  and  professional  than  in  other  families 
were  earning  in  the  Washmg ton-Oregon  vihages,  13  of  each  100,  as 
compared  with  18  and  21  in  each  100  clerical  and  wage-earner  families. 
In  California,  too,  the  business  and  professional  group  ranked  lowest 
with  14  percent  of  the  wives  earning,  but  the  wage-earner  group  ranked 
next  and  the  clerical  had  the  highest  proportion  (table  84). 

Of  the  80  families  in  the  two  groups  of  villages  combined  in  which 
the  wife  was  the  chief  breadwinner,  30  were  in  the  wage-earner  group, 
18  in  the  clerical,  and  32  in  the  business  and  professional.  About 
three-fourths  of  these  families  had  incomes  below  $1,500. 

Wives  in  the  business  and  professional  group  reported  average  earn- 
ings between  two  and  three  times  as  great  as  wives  in  wage-earner 
families  in  both  village  samples.     Average  earnings  of  wives  in  clerical 
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families  were  approxiniately  $75  below  those  of  wives  in  the  business 
and  professional  group  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  approximately 
$125  lower  in  California.  However,  wives  contributed  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  aggregate  family  earnings  in  the  clerical  group  than  in  the 
business  and  professional  because  of  the  higher  percentage  that  were 
breadwinners.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  wives  provided  5  percent 
of  aggregate  earnings  in  the  clerical  group,  3  percent  in  the  wage-earner, 
and  3  in  the  business  and  professional.  In  California  the  percentages 
were  6,  3,  and  4  for  the  respective  occupational  groups. 

Table  S-i.— Wives  as  earners:  Xumber  and  percentage  of  wives  earning,  and  average 
amounts  earned,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  vrife,  both  native-born] 


Wives  earning  - 

-A.verage 

3  earnings 

per  vrife 

State  and  family  in- 
come class  (dollars) 

Wage-earner 
famihes 

Clerical 
families 

Business  and 

professional 

families 

Wage- 
earner 

famines 

Clerical 
families 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4        j        . 

6       j        7 

' 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  incomes 

Xumber 
164 

Percent 
21 

Number 
46 

Percent 

18 

Number]  Percfnt 
83             13 

Dollars 
162 

Dollars 
352 

Dollars 
428 

0-999 

67 ; 

15 
4 
1 

136  1 

24 
24 
11 

16 

11  i          IS 

18  !           15 
20             15 
16             12 
18  1           12 
11             14 

53  '          14 

123 
159 
296 
452 
*  150 

251 

260 
169 

507 
.     376 
*  1,  200 

551 

203 

1,000-1,499.-.. 
1,500-1,999...- 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over- 
California: 

-\11  incomes 

12 

14 

8 

1 

29 

17 
19 
16 

IS 

293 
399 
533 

908 

671 

fr-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1.999--- 
2,000-2,999---- 
3,000  and  oven 

43  : 
40  \ 

24  • 

25  1 

4  1 
\ 

22 

18 
40 

4  i           21 

6  ;          15 
8  1          17 

7  1          16 
4  i          36 

5  i          16 
12  1          14 
10  !          13 
17             15 

9             13 

171 
182 
320 

347 

7S7 

189 
398 
512 
614 
1,112 

316 

371 

498 

579 

1,632 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  wives  in  each  class. 

2  -\verages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earning  wives  in  each  class,  columns,  2,  4,  and  6. 

3  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 
^  .\verage  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 


Sons,  Daughters,  and  Ot.hers  as  Breadwinners 

For  every  100  wage-earner  families  in  Washington-Oregon  villages 
there  were  20  persons  other  than  husband  and  ^^ife  earning;  this  com- 
pared with  13  for  every  100  clerical,  and  14  for  every  100  business  and 
professional  families.  These  differences  seem  to  be  due  to  a  greater 
tendency  on  the  part  of  older  sons  and  daughters  in  wage-earner 
families  to  become  bread^\inners,  perhaps  because  of  greater  pressure 
on  husbands'  earnings.  Of  the  potential  bread\\inners  (persons  16 
and  older,  not  husband  or  Tsdfe),  38  percent  earned  in  wage-earner 
families  and  26  percent  in  clerical  and  in  business  and  professional 
(table  85).' 

»  These  figures  do  not  include  earning  sons  and  daughters  who  were  at  home  on  a  rooming  and  boarding 
basis  and  were  not  members  of  the  economic  family.  Sons  and  daughters  on  a  roomer-boarder  basis  were 
found  in  3  percent  of  the  business  and  professional  families,  3  percent  of  the  wage-earner,  and  1  percent  of  the 
clerical  families  (table  7S;.  Corresponding  perc-entages  for  the  same  groups  in  California  villages  were  3, 
3,  and  2.  If  such  persons  had  been  counted  as  family  members  and  as  earners,  the  proportion  of  sons,  daugh- 
ters, and  others  earning  would  have  been  as  follows  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages:  Wage-earner  families, 
41  percent;  clerical,  28;  business  and  professional,  29.  Corresponding  percentages  in  CaJifomia  villages 
would  have  been  38,  40,  and  31. 
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Table  85. — Family  members  earning:  Number  and  percentage  of  husbands,  wives, 
and  other  family  members  earning,  by  occupation,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  'p 

ife,  both  nati-\ 

-e-born] 

Fami- 
lies 

Family  members  earning 

Percentage  i  of  specified  family 
members  earning 

State  and  family  occu- 
pational group 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

AVives 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  occupations 

Num- 
ber 
1,774 

784 
255 

620 

115 

1,521 

N'um- 

ber 
2,220 

Num- 
ber 
1,646 

Num- 
ber 
294 

Num- 
ber 
36 

Num- 
ber 
244 

Per- 
cent 
37.1 

Per- 
cent 
92.8 

Per- 
cent 
16.6 

Per- 
cent 
2.2 

Per- 
cent 
30.7 

Wage  earner 

Clerical  .. 

1,085 
329 

770 

36 

1,870 

766 
249 

598 

33 

1,427 

164 
46 

83 

1 
225 

19 
4 

13 

0 

22 

136 
30 

76 

2 

196 

39.7 
38.0 

36.9 

12.0 

36.1 

97.7 
97.6 

96.5 

28.7 

93.8 

20.9 

18.0 

13.4 
.9 

14.8 

2.4 
1.7 

2.3 

.0 

1.5 

38.1 
26.3 

Business      and 
professional 

Other   occupa- 
tions 2. 

26.3 
5  6 

California: 

All  occupations 

30.9 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

Business     and 
pi-ofessionaL__- 
0th er    occupa- 
tions 2 

871 
160 

379 

111 

1,142 
215 

450 

63 

858 
158 

362 

49 

136 
29 

53 

7 

13 
3 

3 

3 

135 
25 

32 

4 

36.8 
33.7 

37.4 

20.3 

98.5 
98.8 

95.5 

44.1 

15.6 
IS.l 

14.0 

6.3 

1.3 

1.8 

1.0 
5.6 

33.8 
3S.5 

23.7 

11.4 

'  Percentages  are  based  on  total  number  of  specified  family  members  in  each  class. 

2  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 

The  three  occupational  groups  fared  about  the  same  m  availability 
of  such  breadwmners ;  the  average  number  of  persons  16  and  older, 
not  husband  or  wife,  w^as  0.46  in  w^age-earner  families,  0.45  m  clerical, 
and  0.47  in  business  and  professional  in  this  village  sample  (table 
151). 

In  the  California  villages  w^age-earner  families  took  second  place 
instead  of  first  in  the  number  of  breadwinners  other  than  husband  or 
wife;  they  had  17  such  earners  per  100  families  wdiile  the  clerical  had 
18  and  the  busmess  and  professional  only  9.  The  three  groups  had 
corresponding  rankings  in  the  percentage  of  persons  16  and  older  (not 
husband  or  wife)  who  were  earning;  34  percent  in  wage-earner  families, 
38  in  clerical,  and  24  in  business  and  professional  (table  85).  How- 
ever, in  these  villages  the  marked  difference  between  the  business 
and  professional  families  and  the  othejs  was  due  m  part  to  a  greater 
scarcity  of  potential  breadwinners;  the  average  number  of  such 
persons  16  and  older  in  this  occupational  group  w^as  0.36  per  family 
as  compared  with  0.46  in  the  wage-earner  group  and  0.41  in  the 
clerical. 

Breadwinners  other  than  husband  and  wife  made  less  in  w^age- 
earner  families  than  in  the  two  other  major  occupational  groups;  they 
reported  average  earnings  of  only  $170,  while  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional families  their  average  earnings  were  $319  and  in  clerical, 
$363,  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages.  In  California  the  aver- 
ages for  the  three  groups  were  $285,  $489,  and  $323,  respectively. 
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There  the  business  and  professional  famiTies  stood  highest.  In  no 
occupational  group  did  the  contributions  of  these  breadwinners 
amount  to  as  much  as  4  percent  of  aggregate  family  earnings  (table  86). 

Table  86. — Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  and  average  earnings  of 
earners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  de- 
rived from  such  earners,  by  occupation.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Earners 
other  than 
husband 
and  wife 
per  100 
families 

Average 

earnings  of  earners  other  than 
husband  and  wife 

Percentage  ^ 
of  family 

State  and  family  occupational 
group 

Per  earner 

Per 

family 

derived  from 
earners  other 
than  husband 

All 

Male 

Female 

and  wife 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Washington-Oregon: 
Wage-earner 

T^Iumber 
20 
13 
14 

17 
18 
9 

Dollars 
170 
363 
319 

285 
323 
489 

Dollars 
182 
285 
351 

323 

364 
434 

Dollars 
150 
418 
256 

207 
220 
554 

Dollars 
34 

48 
45 

t 

45 

Percent 

3  4 

Clerical  ..    ..        _      -_     

3.5 

Business  and  professional 

California: 

2.7 
3.6 

Clerical 

3  4 

Business  and  professional 

2.0 

1  Averages  in  columns  3,  4,  and  5  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earning  family  members 
other  than  husband  and  wife  in  each  class;  averages  in  column  6  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in 
each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  169),  regardless  of  source  of  earn- 
ings. 

In  the  group  of  breadwinners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  the  men 
and  boys  in  wage-earner  families  earned  more  than  the  women  and 
girls.  However,  the  female  earners  m  Washington-Oregon  clerical 
families  and  in  California  busmess  and  professional  families  reported 
higher  average  earnmgs  than  the  males.  In  the  villages,  as  in  the 
small  cities,  some  of  the  better-paid  women  may  have  remained  with 
their  parents  although  their  brothers,  with  as  much  income,  had 
established  homes  of  their  own. 


Major  Differences  Among  the  Occupational  Groups 

The  major  differences  among  the  wage-earner,  clerical,  and  business 
and  professional  families  were  related  to  differences  in  the  income 
levels  they  achieved.  The  median  income  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional families  was  more  than  $500  above  that  of  the  wage-earner 
group  and  more  than  $200  above  that  of  the  clerical,  in  both  village 
samples  (table  75).  These  family  income  differences  were  due  largely 
to  differeiices  in  amounts  earned  by  husbands.  In  Washington- 
Oregon  vihages,  average  earnings  of  husbands  in  the  three  occupa- 
tional groups  were:  In  business  and  professional  families,  $1,644; 
in  clerical,  $1,301;  in  wage-earner,  $942.  In  California,  the  differ- 
ences were  even  greater;  the  average  earnings  of  husbands  in  business 
and  professional  families  were  more  than  $900  above  those  of  husbands 
in  the  wage-earner  group. 

The  income  of  the  wage-earner  family  represented  the  contributions 
of  two  or  more  breadwinners  more  often  that  did  the  income  of  the 
business  and  professional,  though  in  no  occupational  group  in  either 
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village  sample  did  the  proportion  of  families  with  more  than  one  earner 
exceed  28  percent  (table  80). 

At  every  income  level  except  one,  the  average  number  of  earners 
per  family  in  the  wage-earner  group  exceeded  the  average  number  in 
the  business  and  professional  (table  87).  In  the  one  exception,  the 
two  averages  were  equal.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  the 
clerical  group  fell  between  the  two  others.  In  California,  however, 
the  average  number  of  earners  per  family  was  higher  in  the  clerical 
group  as  a  whole,  than  in  the  other  two,  mainly  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  families  with  supplementary  earners  in  the  income  group 
$1,000-$1,999  and  the  numerical  importance  of  these  income  classes. 

Table  87. — Family  size  and'  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average  num- 
ber of  earners  in  families,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native  born] 


Average  number  of  persons  i  in — 

Average  2  number  of  earners  in- 

State  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

AU 
fam- 
ilies 

Wage- 
earner 
fam- 
ilies 

Cler- 
ical 
fam- 
ilies 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

Other 
fam- 
ilies 3 

All 
fam- 
ilies 4 

Wage- 
earner 
fam- 
ilies 

Cler- 
ical 
fam- 
ilies 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  incomes 

Number 
3.38 

Number 
3.49 

Number 
3.38 

Number 
3.37 

Number 
2.61 

Number 
1.25 

Number 
1.38 

Number 
1.29 

Number 
1  24 

0-999 . 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. - 
California: 
All  incomes 

3.04 
3.38 
3.76 
3.58 
3.54 

3.41 

3.18 
3.53 
4.04 
3.59 
5.13 

3.57 

3.22 
3.15 
3.59 

3.57 
3.80 

3.47 

2.98 
3.23 
3.56 
3.62 
3.43 

3.18 

2.46 
2.94 
3.75 
2.50 
3.67 

2.80 

1.15 
1.32 
1.28 
1.28 
1.34 

1.23 

1.35 
1.44 
1.29 
1.49 
2.20 

1.31 

1.23 
1.32 
1.28 
1.33 

1.40 

1.34 

1.15 
1.21 
1.29 
1.26 
1.32 

1.  19 

0-999 

2.97 
3.34 
3.68 
3.59 
3.32 

3.14 
3.48 
3.86 
3.76 
4.10 

2.68 
3.23 
3.80 
3.68 
3.27 

2.66 
3.12 
3.09 
3.42 
3.17 

2.63 
2.79 
2.91 
3.00 
3.83 

1.08 
1.25 
1.21 
1.34 
1.32 

1.31 
1.30 
1.22 
1.44 
1.90 

1.21 
1.40 
1.33 
1.32 
1.55 

.94 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over__ 

1.15 
1.17 
1.28 
1.21 

1  Year -equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 

^  Includes  families  classed  as  other  occupations.  The  average  number  of  earners  in  these  families  was  0.32 
in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  0.57  in  the  California  villages.  Data  are  not  shown  by  income  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  cases. 

City-Vll!agc  Differences  in  Family  Occupation  and  Income 

The  three  major  occupational  groups  varied  from  each  other  in 
income  distribution  and  sources  of  income  in  the  same  way  in  the 
village  samples  as  in  the  city.  The  wage-earner  and  the  business  and 
professional  groups  accounted  for  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  families.  Therefore,  the  incomes  of  these  two  groups 
have  a  major  influence  on  the  income  distribution  of  all  families, 
and  differences  between  communities  depend  primarily  on  the  relative 
importance  of  these  two  occupational  groups  and  on  differences  in  the 
distributions  of  their  incomes.  In  the  California  villages  there  were 
proportionately  many  more  w^age-earner  families  and  fewer  business 
and  professional  families  than  in  the  four-city  sample.  In  the 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  the  relative  proportion  of  these  two 
groups  was  similar  to  that  foimd  in  the  cities. 
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The  difference  in  income  level  between  the  cities  and  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages  can  be  traced,  therefore,  to  differences  in  the 
income  distributions  of  these  two  occupational  groups.  The  median 
income  of  wage-earner  families  in  the  cities  was  about  $315  greater 
than  in  Washington-Oregon  villages;  the  median  income  of  business 
and  professional  families  in  the  cities  was  $460  greater. 

The  income  level  of  business  and  professional  families  in  the  Cali- 
fornia villages  was  likewise  lower  than  that  of  city  families  of  the 
same  occupational  group.  The  median  income  of  the  village  families 
was  about  $180  less  than  that  of  the  city  families.  The  income  dis- 
tribution of  wage-earner  families  in  California  villages  was,  however, 
almost  identical  with  the  income  distribution  of  this  occupational 
group  in  the  cities.  The  median  and  the  first  quartile  differ  by  only  a 
few  dollars.  It  is  only  in  a  tendency  to  greater  dispersion  above  the 
median  that  the  distribution  of  wage-earner  families  in  the  cities 
diverges  from  the  distribution  in  the  villages.  The  similarity  in  the 
distributions  partially  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  many  respects  the 
California  villages  appear  more  like  the  cities  than  like  the  villages 
in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

In  both  groups  of  villages  the  proportion  of  clerical  families  was  less 
and  the  proportion  of  those  in  other  occupations  greater  than  in  the 
cities.  The  income  level  of  the  clerical  families  was  higher  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  California  villages  than  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages. 

Earnings  of  Husband  and  Wife  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Occupation 

(Nonrelief  Families) 


Husbands 


BUSINESS  ^^0 
PROFESSIONAL 


CLERICAL 


WAGE  EARNER 


20-39  YRS       40-59        60  ^'^o  OVER  20-39  YRS.      40-59        60  and  OVER  20-39  YRS.       40-59        60iNoOVER 

Each  bundle  of  bills  represents   $200  a  year 

Figure  17. — Average  earnings  of  husbands  by  occupation  and  age,  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  1935-36. 
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Earnings  of  Husbands  by  Age  and  Occupation 

In  the  villages  as  in  the  cities  the  average  earnings  of  husbands 
(fig.  17)  show  a  distinct  tendency  to  increase  with  age  up  to  a  point  of 
maximum  earnings  and  then  to  decrease.  The  age  group  for  wliich 
the  earnings  of  village  husbands  were  the  greatest  is  more  difficult  to 
define  than  for  the  four-city  group.  It  seems  that  the  age  group 
40-44  probably  is  the  one  which  includes  the  turning  point  in  the 
trend  of  average  earnings  of  village  husbands  with  age  (table  88). 
Thus  it  appears  that  in  villages  this  point  is  reached  a  few  years  sooner 
than  in  cities. 

In  the  villages  relatively  more  of  the  husbands  in  the  liighest  age 
class  (65  and  over)  were  70  years  or  older  than  in  the  cities.  The 
average  earnings  for  this  class  dropped  to  $627  and  $816,  respectively, 
for  the  Wasliington-Oregon  and  California  village  husbands  or  to  less 
than  half  the  highest  average  reported.  Small-city  husbands  65  and 
over,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  $1,277  in  earnings,  or  only  30  per- 
cent less  than  the  high  average  for  those  in  the  age  group  45-49. 

Table  88. — Earnings  and  age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  and  average 
earnings  of  husbands  who  were  earners,  by  husband's  occupation,  by  age,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  inchide  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 

Distribution  of  earning  husbands 

Average  i  earnings  per  husband 

State  and  age  group 
(years) 

■ 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Farm  op- 
erators 
and  un- 
known 

All  2 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  ages 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

48 

Percent 

14 

Percent 
36 

Percent 

Dollars 
1,244 

Dollars 
934 

Dollars 
1,345 

Dollars 
1  647 

Under  25 

25-29 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

71 
GO 
46 
42 
47 
51 
48 
42 
43 
41 

60 

21 
17 
19 
18 
12 
11 
13 
11 
17 
8 

11 

8 

22 
35 
40 
41 
38 
38 
39 
39 
41 

25 

0 
1 
0 
(3) 

(3) 

1 

8 
1 
10 

4 

877 
1,141 
1,351 
1,476 
1,463 
1,355 
1,418 
1,172 
985 
627 

1,  541 

821 

950 

1,087 

1,127 

1,122 

967 

1,013 

755 

610 

431 

1,275 

992 
1,157 
1,380 
1,581 
1,611 
1,384 
1,582 
1,410 
860 
860 

1,595 

1,062 
1,680 

30-34 

1,670 

35-39 

1,760 

40-44 

1, 821 

45-49 

1,886 

50-54. 

1,888 

55-59 

1,648 

60-64 

1,487 

65  or  older 

California: 
All  ages 

839 

*?  214 

Under  25 

25-29 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

80 
69 
61 
65 
57 
58 
58 
59 
55 
52 

12 
14 
12 
11 
13 
10 
9 

6 
5 

8 
16 
27 
23 
27 
29 
31 
26 
30 
26 

0 

1 
0 

1 

3 
3 
2 

1 

17 

1,107 
1,443 
1,600 
1,670 
1,732 
1,656 
1,677 
1,743 
1,199 
816 

1,092 
1,340 
1,442 
1, 461 
1,353 
1,351 
1,219 
1,143 
842 
704 

080 
532 
788 
689 
867 
641 
487 
468 
35? 

1,291 
1,842 

30-34 -. 

1,871 

35-39 

2,288 

40-44 

2,433 

45-49 

2,293 

50-54 

55-59 

2,528 
3,570 

60-64 

1,647 

65  or  older 

356 

1,211 

I  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earning  husbands  in  each  class. 

3  Includes  earnings  of  husbands  who  were  farm  operators  or  whose  occupation  was  unknown.  Their 
average  earnings,  $592  per  husband  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  $1,196  in  the  California  villages, 
are  not  shown  by  age  groups  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Had  all  husbands,  those  with  earnmgs  and  those  without,  been 
considered,  the  average  earnings  for  the  group  65  years  or  older  would 
have  shown  an  even  greater  drop.  One-tliird  of  the  husbands  of  tliis 
age  were  without  earnings;  about  6  percent  were  supplementary 
earners;  only  61  percent  were  principal  earners  (table  89).  In  con- 
trast, among  the  husbands  under  40  years  of  age  practical^  all  were 
breadwinners,  98  percent  earning  more  than  other  family  members. 
Apparently,  a  man's  chances  of  finding  work,  as  well  as  his  earning 
capacity  on  the  job,  decrease  as  he  grows  older. 

Table  89. — Earning  status,  age,  and  earnings  of  husbands:  Number  and  per- 
centage distribution  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners,  who  were  supple- 
mentary earners,  or  who  were  without  earnings,  and  average  earnings  of  husbands 
who  were  principal  earners  and  supplementary  earners,  by  age.  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both 

native-born] 

State  and  age  group 
(years) 

Husbands 

Average  earnings 
of  husbands  2 

All  1 

Principal 
earners 

Supplemen- 
tary earners 

Without 
earnings 

Princi- 
pal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 

All  ages 

Num- 
ber 
1,776 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Num- 
ber 
1,602 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Num- 
ber 
45 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Num- 
ber 
129 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Dollars 
1,268 

Dollars 
364 

Under  20 

0 
48 
185 
208 
227 
223 
204 
176 
133 
122 
249 

1 

1,522 

0 
3 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
8 
7 
14 

100 

0 

47 
183 
204 
218 
214 
194 
166 
119 
102 
154 

1 

1,388 

0 
3 

11 
13 
14 

13 
12 
10 
8 
6 
10 
0) 

100 

0 
1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
6 
3 
0 
5 

16 
0 

39 

0 
2 
4 
4 
11 
11 
14 
7 
0 
11 
36 
0 

100 

0 
0 
0 
2 

4 
4 
4 

14 
15 
79 
0 

95 

0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
6 

10 
11 
62 
0 

100 

20-24 

887 
1,147 
1,361 
1,499 
1,  486 
1,374 
1,434 
1,172 
1,026 

675 
3  5,  000 

1,572 

3  400 

25-29 

3  564 

30-34 

3  284 

35-39 

496 

40-44 

477 

45^9 

740 

50-54 

510 

65-59 

60-64 

147 

65  or  older 

171 

California: 

All  ages      _  . 

430 

Under  20-      - 

0 
50 
175 
178 
225 
210 
179 
136 
118 
101 
150 

0 

I 

12 
12 
14 
13 
12 
9 
8 
7 
10 
0 

0 
50 
174 
175 
222 
192 
170 
132 
100 
83 
90 
0 

0 
4 
12 
13 
16 
14 
12 
10 
7 
6 
6 
0 

0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
11 
4 
0 
8 
5 
6 
0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

3 

28 

10 

0 

20 

13 

15 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

7 
5 
4 
10 
13 
54 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

5 
4 
11 
14 
57 
0 

20-24 

1,106 
1,450 
1,611 
1,675 
1,805 
1,680 
1,677 
1,857 
1,257 
854 

25-29 

3  200 

30-34 

1,010 

35-39 

3  600 

40-44 

458 

45-49 

635 

50-54 

65-59  .  .     --     .__ 

322 

60-64 

65  or  older 

Unknown 

247 
259 

1 

1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  families,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife.  Included  in  this  table  are  2  husbands  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  husband 
in  the  California  villages  from  families  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses 
and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners  or  supple- 
mentary earners  in  each  class,  columns  4  and  6. 

3  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
*  0.50  percent  or  less. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  earnings  of  men  at  different  ages  may  be 
traced  to  their  occupations,  since  occupations  differ  both  in  level  of 
earnmgs  and  in  the  opportunities  they  offer  to  men  of  different  age. 
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In  the  California  villages  8  out  of  10  earning  husbands  under  25  years 
of  age  and  7  out  of  10  in  the  age  class  25  to  29  were  wage  earners. 
Consequently,  the  relatively  low  earnings  of  wage  earners  had  an 
important  weight  in  the  average.  Among  the  35-59-year  age  groups 
where  average  earnings  were  liighest,  only  about  6  out  of  each  10  were 
wage  earners;  almost  3  out  of  10  were  business  or  professional  men. 
In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  wage  earners  were  relatively 
fewer,  but  the  occupational  composition  of  different  age  groups  varied 
according  to  a  pattern  similar  to  that  found  in  California.  In  both 
groups  of  villages,  clerical  workers,  hke  wage  earners,  tended  to  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  young  workers  than  of  those  that  were  older 
(tables  88  and  174). 

The  older  men  in  business  or  the  professions  did  much  to  hold  up 
the  level  of  earnings  for  this  age  group  as  a  whole.  Especially  high 
average  earnings  were  reported  by  Washington-Oregon  business  and 
professional  men  from  40  to  54  years  of  age  and  by  those  in  California 
in  their  fifties. 

The  tendency  for  occupational  groups  to  differ  consistently  in  the 
relation  of  age  to  earnings  holds  for  villages  as  well  as  for  cities.  In 
the  age  classes  below  55  years,  the  average  earnings  of  wage  earners 
were  more  uniform  than  those  of  the  two  other  occupational  groups 
while  the  average  earnings  of  business  and  professional  men  tended 
to  show  the  widest  range.  This  difference  in  trend  among  the  occupa- 
tions is  probably  related  to  time  required  to  build  up  a  business  or 
professional  practice  in  comparison  with  the  attainment  of  skills. 

Occupation  of  Husbands  and   Others  as   Related  to   Family  Occupation 

Because  husbands  so  often  were  principal  earners  and  their  earnings 
were  so  important  a  factor  in  determining  the  family  occupational 
classification,  husbands  and  principal  earners  seldom  differed  in  occu- 
pational classification  from  the  families  of  wdiich  they  were  members. 
Thus,  in  784  wage-earner  families  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  761 
(97  percent)  of  the  husbands  also  were  wage  earners;  5  were  in  other 
occupations  and  18  were  without  earnings.  In  620  business  and  pro- 
fessional families,  589  (95  percent)  of  the  husbands  were  in  business 
and  professions;  9  were  in  other  occupations  and  22  did  not  earn.  In 
the  clerical  group  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  husbands  (93 
percent)  were  in  clerical  jobs;  other  family  members  more  often  deter- 
mined the  family's  occupational  classification.  In  California,  the  same 
tendency  was  foimd  in  the  three  groups  (table  90). 

Supplementary  earners  less  often  followed  the  family  occupation, 
especially  in  the  clerical  and  business  and  professional  groups.  Seven 
out  of  every  ten  supplementary  earners  in  the  village  families  were 
wage  earners  (table  164).  Since  there  are  more  jobs  for  wage  earners 
than  for  clerical  or  business  and  professional  workers,  and  since  many 
of  the  supplementary  earners  were  sons  and  daughters,  probably  with 
little  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
work  as  wage  earners.  As  a  result  approximately  8  out  of  10  supple- 
mentary earners  in  wage-earner  families  followed  the  family  occupa- 
tion, but  fewer  than  3  out  of  10  of  those  in  clerical  or  business  and  pro- 
fessional families  worked  in  these  occupations  (table  90). 
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Table  90.— Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  husbands,  principal  earners,  and 
supplementary  earners  'by  chief  occupation,  by  family  occupation,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 

[White  nonreliaf  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  occupational  group,  and  status  and  chief  occupation  of 
earners 

Total 

Washington- 
Oregon 

California 

1 

2 

3 

4 

All  families  i                                                                        . .     -             - 

Number 
3,295 

Number 
1,774 

Number 
1,521 

1,655 

1,617 
0 
6 
1 

1,650 
2 
1 
0 

456 
63 

54 

1 

415 

18 

385 

2 

2 

1 

414 

0 

0 

72 

36 

19 

2 

999 

13 

3 

943 

1 

3 
0 

978 
0 

120 

54 
64 

1 

784 

761 
0 
4 

1 

780 
1 
1 
0 

239 
33 
30 

1 

255 

12 

236 

1 

0 

0 

255 

0 

0 

43 
24 

7 
0 

620 

7 

589 
0 

3 
0 

608 
0 

81 

37 

41 

0 

871 

Occupation  of  husbands: 
Wage  earner 

856 

Clerical       .  .                   .  -                     __._._ 

0 

2 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

0 

Occupation  of  principal  earners:  2 

Wage  earner        .    -  -                               -           - 

870 

Clerical 

1 

Busine'^s  and  professional 

0 

0 

Occupation  of  supplementary  earners;  2 

217 

Clerical                    .         .                          _  -                  -  -- 

30 

Business  and  professional                                     _  .  - 

24 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

0 

Clerical  families 

160 

Occupation  of  husbands: 

6 

Clerical                                                         .         .      _ 

149 

Business  and  professional 

1 

2 

Occupation  of  principal  earners:  2 
Wage  earner 

1 

Clerical  . 

159 

Business  and  professional 

0 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

0 

Occupation  of  supplementary  earners:  ^ 
Wage  earner 

29 

Clerical 

12 

12 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

2 

Business  and  professional  families 

379 

Occupation  of  husbands: 
W  age  earner 

6 

Clerical 

1 

Business  and  professional 

354 

Farm  operator  and  unknown        _     _        ._-___. 

1 

Occupation  of  principal  earners:  2 

Wage  earner..        _                  .           ...             _         .. 

0 

Clerical 

0 

370 

Farm  operator  and  unknown 

0 

Occupation  of  supplementary  earners:  2 
Wage  earner     .    _  .  _             .  _.    . 

39 

Clerical 

17 

Business  and  professional 

23 

1 

1  Includes  families  of  occupational  groups  other  than  those  listed.     (See  table  151.) 

2  Includes  husbands  as  well  as  other  family  members. 


Family  Income  and  Age  of  Husband 

Husbands  were  so  important  as  contributors  to  family  support  that 
the  amount  of  total  income,  like  the  earnings  of  husbands,  varied  with 
the  husband's  age  (table  157).  Median  incomes  were  highest  in  both 
groups  of  villages  for  families  in  which  husbands  were  in  their  forties. 
Thus,  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  median  incomes  of  families  in  the 
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different  age  classes  of  husbands,  were:  Under  30  years  of  age,  $1  099* 
30-39,  $1,475;  40-49,  $1,486;  50-59,  $1,336;  60  or  older,  $829.  In 
California,  though  the  medians  were  higher,  they  followed  the  same 
trend  in  the  different  age  classes:  Under  30  years,  $1,361;  30-39, 
$1,695;  40-49,  $1,787;  50-59,  $1,500;  60  or  older,  $1,075.  The  decline 
in  median  fam^ily  income  when  husbands  were  60  and  older  was  less 
marked  than  the  decline  in  average  earnings  of  husbands  at  that  age, 
because  the  husbands'  contributions  were  supplemented  by  other 
earners  and  by  income  from  other  sources. 

Wives 
Earnings  of  Wives  by  Age 

Average  earnings  of  breadwinning  wives  in  both  groups  of  villages 
tended  to  reach  their  peak  in  the  age  groups  40-49,  to  decline  some- 
what gradually  in  the  next  10-year  age  period,  and  to  fall  sharply  in 
the  age  class  60-65.  In  California,  in  the  six  5-3^ear  classes  repre- 
sented in  the  group  aged  25-54,  average  earnings  did  not  vary  greatly, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $376  for  the  age  class  35-39,  to  a  high  of  $467 
for  the  age  class  45-49.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  varia- 
tions in  this  30-year  period  were  greater,  the  range  being  from  $189  to 
$347  (table  91).  Many  of  the  wives  who  were  only  secondary  earners, 
probably  worked  for  only  short  periods  if  city  data  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  village  pattern.  Period  of  earning,  therefore,  may 
have  been  so  important  a  factor  in  the  size  of  average  earnings  as  to 
obscure  relationships  between  age  and  earning  capacity  for  the  few 
who  worked  full  time. 

Breadwinning  wives  like  the  earning  men,  seldom  were  from  the 
older  group.  Fewer  than  one-tenth  (8  percent)  of  the  women  60  years 
or  older  were  earning,  compared  with  one-sixth  of  all  the  wives  in  the 
village  samples.  Among  the  women  mider  60,  however,  the  percent- 
age that  earned  varied  little  among  the  age  groups. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  earning  women  than  of  the  men  were 
found  in  clerical  work.  This  occupational  group  accounted  for  19  per- 
cent of  the  earning  women  in  the  Wasliington-Oregon  villages  and  1 7 
in  the  California  villages,  compared  with  14  and  11  percent  of  the 
earning  husbands.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  relatively 
more  of  the  wives  than  of  the  husbands  were  wage  earners,  but  an 
opposite  tendency  was  found  in  the  California  villages  (tables  88 
and  91). 

Earnings  of  Wives  by  Occupation 

Wage-earning  women,  hke  wage-earning  men,  earned  less  than 
those  in  business  and  professional  or  in  clerical  positions;  but  the 
average  earnings  of  the  women  in  the  three  occupational  groups 
differed  more,  proportionally,  than  those  of  the  men.  Wage-earn- 
ing women  reported  average  earnings  of  only  $141  for  the  year  in  the 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  $215  in  the  California  villages. 
Women  in  business  and  professions  averaged  more  than  three  times 
as  much;  those  in  clerical  jobs  more  than  twice  as  much.  Probably 
more  of  the  women  who  had  only  occasional  work  were  in  wage-earn- 
ing occupations;  fewer  short-time  jobs  may  have  been  available  in 
clerical  or  business  and  professional  occupations.     The  lower  earnings 
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of  the  wage-earning  women  may  represent  both  lower  rates  of  pay 
and  less  regular  w^ork  than  those  of  women  in  the  clerical  or  business 
and  professional  fields. 

Table  91. — Earnings  and  age  of  wives:  Number  of  wives  who  were  without  earnings, 
numher  who  were  earners,  and  average  earnings  -per  wife,  by  wife's  occupation  and 
age,  Pac'jic  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrehef  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born] 

All 
wives  1 

Wives 
with- 
out 
earn- 
ings 

Earning  wives 

Average  3  earnings  per  wife 

Age  group  (j^ears) 

All  2 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

All  2 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington- Oregon : 
All  ages-          

Num- 
ber 

1,776 

Num- 
ber 
1,481 

Num- 
ber 
295 

Num- 
ber 
163 

Num- 
ber 

57 

Number 
75 

Dol- 
lars 
2-36 

Dol- 
lars 
141 

Dol- 
lars 
410 

Dollars 

428 

Under  20 

14 
137 
215 
249 
228 
226 
187 
148 
124 
106 
140 
2 

1,522 

11 
115 
162 
210 
185 
188 
156 
125 
101 

93 

133 

2 

1,297 

3 
22 
53 
39 
43 
38 
31 
23 
23 
13 
7 
0 

225 

3 

16 
24 
20 
21 
22 
20 
14 
13 
6 
4 
0 

127 

0 
3 
16 
14 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
0 
0 

39 

0 
3 

13 
5 
16 
10 
7 
6 
7 
5 
3 
0 

58 

57 
377 

288 
228 
189 
347 
316 
278 
238 
123 
182 

57 
197 
127 
126 
114 
176 
154 
195 
93 
64 
118 

20-24      - 

321 

489 
332 
428 
538 
544 
340 
271 
<72 

1,397 
336 

25-29 

30-34      -   

348 

35-39 

199 

40-44  

608 

45-49 

648 

50-54 

440 

55-59  

495 

60-64              

214 

65  or  older 

268 

California: 
All  ages 

392 

215 

504 

707 

Under  20 

15 
132 
220 
205 
227 
189 
139 
139 
99 
75 
82 
0 

13 
119 
194 
171 
183 
151 
117 
118 
86 
69 
16 
0 

2 

13 

26 

34 

44 

38 

22 

21 

13 

6 

6 

0 

2 
9 

13 

18 

22 

23 

13 

14 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

10 

I 

2 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
8 
6 
14 
10 
7 
4 
4 
3 
2 
0 

*70 
302 
446 
433 
376 
451 
467 
410 
291 
134 
111 

4  70 
242 
167 
263 
231 
269 
210 
208 
85 
67 
118 

20-24 

438 
753 
540 
440 
262 

<438 
783 

*520 

25-29  

706 

30-34 

764 

35-39 

40-44 

567 
965 

45^49 

954 

50-54  -. 

836 

55-59 

612 

60-64  

200 

65  or  older 

Unknown  _ 

4  670 

1 

1 

1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  families,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife.  Included  in  this  table  are  2  wives  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  wife  in  the 
California  villages  from  families  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and 
losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

2  In  the  California  villages,  this  includes  1  wife,  age  group  55-59  years,  who  was  a  farm  operator.  Her 
earnings  were  $220. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  counts  of  wives  who  were  earners,  columns  4-7. 
<  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Family  Type  and  Income 

Characteristics  of  the  Families  of  Each  Type  (Relief  and  Nonrelief) 

In  the  Pacific  villages,  as  in  the  cities,  families  that  consisted  of 
husband  and  wife  only  were  most  numerous;  31  percent  of  the  families 
studied  in  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  32  percent  of  those  in 
Cahfornia  were  of  this  type  (table  92). 

■  Famihes  with  one  or  two  children  under  16  and  none  older,  types 
2  and  3  combined,  were  almost  as  numerous  as  two-person  families, 
28  and  31  percent,  respectively,  in  the  two  groups  of  villages.     Fam- 
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ilies  with  three  or  four  children  under  16,  type  6,  accounted  for  only 
9  and  7  percent  of  the  two  village  groups. 

At  least  one  person  16  or  older  (in  addition  to  husband  and  wife) 
was  included  in  each  family  of  types  4f,  5,  and  8,  according  to  definition. 
Type  4  famihes,  with  three  or  four  members,  were  18  percent  of  the 
total  in  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  17  percent  in  Cahfornia. 
Type  5  famihes,  with  five  or  six  persons,  at  least  one  under  16,  com- 
prised 8  percent  of  each  village  group.  Type  8  famihes  that  also 
included  five  or  six  persons,  but  none  under  16,  were  a  very  small 
group,  only  2  and  1  percent,  respectively,  of  the  two  samples. 

Table   92. — Family  type:  Number,   percentage   distribution,   and   average  size  of 
relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Persons  ' 

Families 

Average  3  persons  per 
family 

State  and  family  tJT)e  i 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  types  * 

Number 

Number 
2,315 

Percent 
100 

Number 
3.56 

Number 
1.06 

Number 
0.49 

2 

711 
360 
291 
427 

185 

200 
73 

38 
30 

1,846 

31 
15 
13 
18 

9 
3 

2 
1 

100 

2.02 
3.02 
3.99 
3.48 

5.37 

5.29 
7.26 

5.12 
9.79 

3.49 

2   1  child  under  16 

3 

1.00 

2.00 

.25 

1.74 

3.30 
3.61 

"~5~Q7' 
1.05 

3.  2  children  under  16 

4.  1  person  16  or  older  with  or  without  1 

other  person,  regardless  of  age. 

5.  1  child  under  16, 1  person  16  or  older  and 

1  or  2  others,  regardless  of  age. 
6    3  or  4  children  under  16 

4.- 

3  or  4 

5  or  6 

5or  6 

7  or  8 

5  or  6 

7  or  more 

1.22 
1.63 

7.  1  child  under  16  and  4  or  5  others,  re- 

gardless of  age. 

8.  3  or  4  persons  16  or  older 

9.  All  families  not  included  in  types  l-8-_. 
California: 

AUtypes^.--    

1.69 

3.13 
2.67 

.44 

2 ■- 

587 
301 
269 
318 

151 

123 
51 

24 
22 

32 
16 
15 

17 

8 

7 
3 

1 
1 

2.01 
3.00 
4.00 
3.46 

5.40 

5.23 
7.25 

5.25 
9.83 

2    1  child  under  16 

3 

1.00 

2.00 

.30 

1.81 

3.23 
3.84 

3.  2  children  under  16                       .  _ 

4 

3  or  4 

5  or  6 

5  or  6 

7  or  8 

5  or  6 

7  or  more 

4.  1  person  16  or  older  with  or  without  1 

other  person,  regardless  of  age. 

5.  1  child  under  16, 1  person  16  or  older  and 

1  or  2  others,  regardless  of  age. 
6    3  or  4  children  under  16 

1.16 
1.56 

7.  1  child  under  16  and  4  or  5  others,  re- 
gardless of  age. 
8    3  or  4  persons  16  or  older 

1.54 
3.25 

9.  All  families  not  included  in  types  1-8-- 

2.09 

1  Each  family  type  includes  both  husband  and  wife. 

2  Number  of  year-equivalent  persons  included  by  definition  in  each  family  type. 

3  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

*  This  table  includes  2  nonrelief  famihes  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  1  nonrelief  family  in  the 
California  villages  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and  losses  exceeded 
gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

Families  of  types  7  and  9  did  not  necessarily  include  persons  16  or 
older  in  addition  to  the  husband  and  wife.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
families  of  the  former  type  in  the  two  groups  of  viUages  and  8  percent 
of  the  latter  type  had  only  younger  children.     These  large  famihes 
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(seven  or  more  members)  were  seldom  found ;  the  two  groups  combined 
were  4  percent  of  the  total  number  in  each  village  sample. 

Ages   of  Wives  and   Husbands   in    Each    Family  Type  Group  (Nonrelief 

Families) 

Type-1  families  were  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  different 
age  classes  than  any  other  type  group.  Not  quite  one- third  of  the 
husbands  in  these  families  (28  percent  in  the  Washington-Oregon 
villages  and  31  in  California)  were  under  40;  w^ell  over  one-third  (42 
and  35  percent  in  the  two  groups  of  villages)  were  60  or  older.  In 
families  of  types  2  and  3,  7  out  of  10  of  the  husbands  and  8  out  of 
10  of  the  wives  were  under  40.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  the  husbands  in 
type-group  6  and  7,  and  7  out  of  10  of  the  wdves  were  in  the  age  group 
30-49  (table  158). 

Seventy  percent  of  the  husbands  in  family  types  4  and  5  were  in  the 
age  group  40-59.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  husbands  in  family 
types  8  and  9  were  concentrated  in  the  age  group  40-59 — a  larger 
proportion  than  m  types  4  and  5  (table  93). 

Table  93. — Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  by  age  of  husbands 
and  of  wives,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  famili 

3S  that  include 

a  husband  and 

wife,  both  native-born! 

Distribution  by  age  of  husbands  and  of  wives  in  families  of  types  i— 

State  and  age  group  (years) 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

Sand  9 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  ages 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Under  30    .  . 

16 
12 
11 
19 
11 
31 

100 

22 
10 
15 
22 
13 
18 

100 

23 

46 
21 

1 
2 

100 

35 

46 
15 
3 

(2) 
1 

100 

\ 

41 
29 
10 
11 

100 

4 
17 

44 

25 

5 

5 

100 

7 
54 
28 
8 
2 
1 

100 

22 

56 
17 
4 
1 
0 

100 

0 

5 

50 

"3 

15 

100 

0 

30-39 

17 

40-49 

50 

50-59       

15 

60-64 

5 

65  or  older 

13 

California: 
All  ages 

100 

Under  30             _.-  _. 

15 
16 
14 
20 

n 

24 

23 
14 
13 
24 
11 
15 

25 
46 

21 

1 
0 

39 
44 
13 
4 
0 
0 

3 

10 
44 
26 
9 
8 

6 
20 
41 
25 
6 
2 

11 
50 
29 

2 
1 

29 
56 
14 
1 
0 
0 

0 
9 

48 
28 
9 
6 

0 

30-39  .-     --     -- 

11 

40-49 

63 

50-59          .- 

23 

60-64 

0 

65  or  older.  _       .   

3 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Farriily  type. 
-' 0.50  percent  or  less. 

Income  and  Responsibility  for  Family  Support  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Families  of  Type  1 

Husband  and  wife  only. 

These  were  all  families  of  husband  and  wife  only,   some  young 
couples  without  children,  others  old  enough  to  have  adult  children. 
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Almost  one-third  of  the  husbands  were  under  40  years;  one-third 
in  the  age  class  40-59;  and  somewhat  more  than  one-third,  60  or 
older.  In  no  other  type  group  were  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  hus- 
bands at  the  upper  extreme  of  the  age  scale.  Type  1  included  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  all  husbands  that  had  reached  or  passed  the 
age  of  60. 

Table  94. — Income:  Quartiles  of  family  income,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages, 

1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Washington-Oregon 

California 

Family  type  i  (No.) 

First 
quartile 

Median 

Third 
quartile 

First 
quartile 

Median 

Third 
quartile 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1                                                                   -  - 

Dollars 
602 
938 

1,021 
939 
973 

1,008 

2  1,  047 

976 

948 

1,013 

1,000 

Dollars 
1,  039 
1,261 
1,486 
1,406 
1,480 
1,385 
2  1,  425 
1,342 
1,427 
1,397 
1,500 

Dollars 

1,512 
1,723 
1,938 
2,031 
1,992 
1,851 
2  2,  021 
1.846 
2,017 
1,890 
1,875 

Dollars 

871 
1,192 
1,308 
1,180 
1,235 
1,134 
3  1,  275 
1,232 
1,199 
1,150 
1,172 

Dollars 
1,298 
1,567 
1,719 
1,593 
1,828 
1,513 
3  1,  750 
1,646 
1,667 
1.536 
1,696 

Dollars 
1,900 

2 

2  049 

3 --.          -            

2,188 

4 

2,151 

5 

2  300 

6 

1,802 

7                _      .      -      _          _                  

3  2,  042 
2  108 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

2  203 

6  and  7    _.              .- 

l',  875 

8  and  9 

2  312 

»  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type, 
separately. 
2  Quartiles  and  median  based  on  27  cases. 
»  Quartiles  and  median  based  on  26  cases. 


Median  not  computed  for  types  8  and  9 


Incomes  of  type  1  families  tended  to  be  below  those  of  other  type 
groups.  Their  median  income  was  $1,039  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
and  $1,298  in  California — less  than  three-fourths  of  the  high  medians 
reported  by  type  5  families.  One-fourth  of  the  type  1  families  in  the 
former  village  sample  had  less  than  $602  to  spend  during  the  year; 
one-fourth  of  those  in  the  latter  sample  had  incomes  below  $871 
(table  94). 

Since  these  were  small  families,  their  members  fared  better  despite 
their  lower  income  level  than  those  in  larger  families.  Persons  of 
different  age  do  not  place  the  same  burden  on  family  funds;  but,  even 
after  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger  families 
included  small  children,  the  members  of  type  1  families,  as  a  group, 
were  somewhat  better  off  than  were  those  in  larger  families.  Prob- 
ably many  of  the  large  families  found  it  impossible  to  live  on  as  small 
incomes  as  did  type  1  families  and  had  recourse  to  relief.  In  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  46  percent,  and  in  California  more  than  half 
(54  percent)  of  the  families  with  incomes  below  $1,000  were  of  type  1 
(fig.  18  and  table  162).  Conversely,  in  the  group  that  had  received 
relief,  large  families  were  relatively  more  numerous  than  small  ones. 

Earnings  played  a  less  important  part  in  the  support  of  families 
of  type  1  than  of  others;  they  provided  only  81  percent  of  the  group's 
aggregate  income  in  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  only  84  percent 
in  California.  About  1  out  of  10  families  of  this  type  had  no  income 
from  earnings,  and  depended  on  nonmoney  income  and  money  income 
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Figure  18. — Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distributions  bj'  family  type 
of  families  classified  by  income,  California  villages,  1935-36. 

from  such  sources  as  pensions,  interest,  and  cash  gifts.  Three-fourths 
of  these  families  with  no  earnings  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 
Money  income  from  such  sources  as  pensions  and  interest  was  12  and 
10  percent  of  aggregate  income— a  proportion  higher  than  for  any 
other  type  groups  in  California,  and  for  aU  but  types  8  and  9  m 
Washington  and  Oregon  (table  154). 

More  than  half  of  the  families  of  this  husband-mf e  type  (59  percent 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  53  percent  in  California)  received 
some  income  from  occupying  owned  homes.  Such  nonmoney  mcome 
was  reported  more  often  only  among  the  families  of  types  4  and  5, 
another  group  in  which  families  of  50  or  older  were  frequent. 

Of  every  100  husbands  in  these  families,  in  the  two  groups  of  villages 
combined,  73  were  the  sole  support  of  their  families;  12  were  assisted 
by  their  VvTives  but  earned  more  than  they  did;  2  earned  less  than  did 
theu'  wives;  and  13  earned  nothing  during  the  year.  No  other  family 
type  group  included  so  many  husbands  who  did  not  earn  or  so  large 
a  proportion  of  famihes  in  the  fourth  occupational  group  in  which 
those  mthout  earnings  were  classed.  Clerical  families  were  less 
frequent  in  this  group  than  among  the  families  of  types  2  and  3  in 
which  relatively  more  of  the  husbands  were  under  40  (table  101). 

Average  earnings  of  husbands  in  families  of  tliis  type  were  $1,079 
in  Wasliington-Oregon  villages  and  $1,526  in  California.  Tliis  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  of  villages  is  due  in  part  to  the  lower 
level  of  earnings  of  all  husbands  and  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
husbands  65  or  older  in  the  former  group,  31  as  compared  with  24 
percent  in  the  latter  (tables  93,  95,  and  175). 

Wives,  the  only  other  bread\\T.nners,  earned  m  18  percent  of  these 
families  in  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  in  14  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia (table  96).  The  lesser  responsibility  for  young  cliildren  in 
families  of  type  1  and  of  types  4  and  5  doubtless  explains  the  larger 
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percentage  of  wives  working  in  these  two  groups,  as  compared  with 
the  young  famihes  of  types  2  and  3.  Some  of  the  earning  wives  in 
type  1  families,  especially  in  the  lower  income  classes,  may  have  been 
working  because  their  husbands  were  not  earning  or  were  receiving 
little  and  there  were  no  other  potential  breadwinners.  Some  of  the 
young  women  may  have  been  continuing  jobs  held  before  their  mar- 
riage. 

Breadwinning  wives  in  families  of  type  1  had  average  earnings  of 
$299  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  of  $386  in  the  villages  of 
California.  Because  of  the  comparatively  low  earnings  of  husbands 
in  the  famihes  of  this  type  in  the  former  villages,  wives  provided  5 
percent  of  the  aggregate  earnings  fund,  a  larger  percentage  than  in 
other  type  groups.     In  the  latter  villages  their  contributions  were 

4  percent. 

With  a  smaller  percentage  of  husbands  earning  in  families  of  type 
1  than  in  other  type  groups,  and  with  the  wife  as  the  only  other 
potential  earner,  the  average  number  of  breadwinners  per  family  v/as 
1.05  and  1.03  m  the  two  groups  of  villages;  this  was  markedly  below 
the  corresponding  averages  of  1.57  and  1.54  for  the  type  group  4  and 

5  in  which  each  family  had  at  least  one  potential  earner  other  than 
husband  or  wife  (table  103).  Because  families  of  type  1  had  only 
two  members,  however,  the  ratio  of  earners  to  nonearners  was  high; 
more  than  half  of  the  members  earned  at  some  time  during  the  year 
(table  102). 

Table  95.- — Husbands  as  earners:  Average  earnings  of  husbands  and  percentage 
of  total  family  earnings  derived  from,  husbands,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Average  i  earnings  per  husband  in 
families  of  types  2— 

Percentage  ^  of  family  earnings  de- 
rived from  husbands  in  families 

of  types  2— 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

8  and  9 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

8  and  9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  incomes 

Dol- 
lars 
1,079 

Dol- 
lars 
1,360 

Dol- 
lars 
1,298 

Dol- 
lars 
1,282 

Dol- 
lars 
1,044 

Per- 
cent 
93.6 

Per- 
cent 
97.1 

Per- 
cent 
87.5 

Per- 
cent 
94.4 

Per- 
cent 
72.3 

0-999      -     -     _ 

470 
1,027 

1,448 
2,108 
3,574 

1,526 

653 
1,102 
1,610 
2.085 
3,603 

1,653 

487 

916 

1,364 

1,914 

3,497 

1,475 

587 
1,073 
1,528 
2,006 
2,637 

1,387 

352 

850 

1,273 

4720 

2,374 

1,232 

90.4 
94.7 
92.4 
94.9 
95.7 

94.7 

94.8 
96.6 
98.3 
96.2 
99.9 

96.7 

80  0 
84.1 
87.8 
91.1 
89.6 

85.2 

93.7 
98.0 
92.5 
93.5 
94.1 

95.6 

65.0 

1,000-1,499 

88.5 

1,500-1,999 

84.3 

2,000-2,999 

(5) 

3,000  and  over 

California: 

54.7 
72.5 

0-999 

588 
1,042 
1,510 
1,969 
6,588 

715 
1,171 
1,585 
2,186 
3,806 

586 

997 

1,  383 

1,865 

3,391 

618 
1,149 
1,562 
2,069 
^2,815 

374 

877 

1,390 

1,594 

1,935 

88.9 
96.4 
97.0 
94.0 
95.1 

98.4 
96.7 
96.6 
97.9 
93.9 

76.5 
85.5 
85.7 
84.4 
88.7 

90.8 

95.4 
97.1 
94.4 
0) 

68.9 

1,000-1,499      

80.6 

1,500-1,999 

80  5 

2,000-2,999 

73.4 

3,000  and  over 

57.9 

1  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earning  husbands  in  each  class. 

2  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  170)  regardless  of  whether  hut 
bands  were  earners. 

^  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

6  Percentages  not  computed  for  averages  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Figure  19. — Family  type  and  age  of  husband:  Percentage  distributions  by 
family  tvpe  of  families  classified  by  age  of  husband,  California  villages, 
1935-36. 

Families  of  Types  2  and  3 

Type  2,  average  size  3  persons;  1  child  under  16;  none  older. 
Type  3.  average  size  4  persons;  2  children  under  16;  none  older. 

In  this  type  group  were  found  almost  three-fifths  of  the  husbands 
under  30  and  a  sunilar  proportion  of  the  age  class  30-39  in  both 
groups  of  villages  (fig.  19).  They  thus  represent  consumption  pat- 
terns of  young  husbands  and  wives  with  children  under  16  still  in 
school. 

Since  responsibility  for  one  or  two  children  under  16  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  of  these  families,  it  is  not  surprising  that  fewer  than 
10  percent  of  the  husbands  and  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  wives 
were  as  old  as  50  years  (table  93).  In  these  few  older  families  the 
cliildren  may  have  been  almost  16,  or  may  have  been  grandchildren 
or  adopted  children  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

The  families  with  two  children  (type  3)  had  markedly  liigher  median 
incomes  than  those  with  only  one  (type  2).  Probably  they  were 
shghtly  older.  Famihes  of  the  two  types  combined  reported  a  median 
income  of  $1,342  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  $1,646  in 
California.  Tliis  was  considerably  above  the  median  for  the  families 
of  husband  and  wife  only,  and,  in  the  CaHfornia  villages,  above  that 
of  type  group  6  and  7.^  In  the  proportion  of  business  and  professional 
families,  type  2  families  ranked  high  in  the  CaHfornia  villages,  and 
type  3  families  in  the  Wasliington-Oregon  villages.  Clerical  occu- 
pations, wliich  also  tend  to  yield  higher  incomes  than  those  in  the 
wage-earner  group,  tended  to  be  relatively  more  numerous  among 
famihes  of  these  two  types  than  among  the  others  (table  101). 

Earnings  provided  over  90  percent  of  income  for  this  type  group. 
Only  1  percent  of  the  families  reported  no  earnings  whatever  during 
the  year  (table  154). 

Fewer  than  one-fourth  of  these  famihes  received  rents,  interest, 
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pensions,  or  similar  income.  If  these  receipts  had  been  distributed 
evenly  among  all  families,  each  would  have  received  only  $48  in  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages  and  $56  in  Cahfornia.  These  young  families 
probably  had  had  little  opportunity  to  acquire  investments.  For  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  nonmoney  income  received  as  a  return  on  in- 
vestments in  owned  homes  was  small.  Only  40  percent  of  the  famihes 
of  types  2  and  3  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  36  percent  in 
California  received  nonmoney  income  from  occupancy  of  owned 
homes. 

The  husbands  in  these  young  families,  more  often  than  in  other 
type  groups,  were  the  only  earners;  82  and  86  percent,  in  the  two 
village  samples,  were  solely  responsible  for  family  support.  An  addi- 
tional 15  percent  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  12  percent 
in  Cahfornia  were  the  chief  breadwinners  in  their  families,  mth  their 
wives  earning  less  than  they.  Only  1  percent  of  the  husbands  earned 
less  than  did  their  wives;  those  who  did  not  earn  at  all  numbered  but 
2  percent  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  percent  in  Cali- 
fornia. No  other  family  type  group  surpassed  these  families  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  husband  served  as  chief  breadwinner;  97  percent 
of  the  Washington-Oregon  husbands  in  tliis  type  group,  and  98  percent 
in  Cahfornia  were  principal  earners  (tables  97,  98,  and  172). 

Table  96. — Wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  earning  wives,  average 
amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  froin  wives,  by 
family  type  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

["White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State  and  family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Percentage  i  of  families 
of    specified     tjT)es  2 
with     income     from 
earning  wives 

Average  ^  earnings  per 
wife    in    families    of 
types  2— 

Percentage  *     of    family 
earnings  derived  from 
wives    in    families    of 
types  2— 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 

5 

6  and 

7 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

7 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 

5 

6  and 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  incomes 

Per- 
cent 
18 

Pe,- 

cevt 
15 

Per- 

cent 

18 

Per- 
cent 
13 

Dol- 
lars 
299 

Dol- 
lars 
225 

Dol- 
lars 
297 

Dol- 
lars 
118 

Per- 
cent 
5.2 

Per- 
cent 
2.4 

Per- 
cent 
4.1 

Per- 
cent 
1.2 

0-999 

16 
22 
20 
15 
9 

14 

19 
17 

9 
14 

0 

12 

22 
24 
15 
10 
22 

19 

14 
15 
11 

12 

(5) 

15 

173 
215 
537 
564 

61,572 

386 

158 
174 
213 
562 

415 

111 
194 
485 
406 
891 

402 

78 
65 
132 
275 
6  150 

203 

6.9 

4.5- 

7.1 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.7 
2.6 
1.2 
3.5 
.0 

2.9 

4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
1.9 
5.2 

4.6 

1.8 

1,000^1,499" 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2.999 

3,000  and  over 

California: 

.9 
.9 

1.7 
.9 

2.  1 

0-999 

19 
10 
8 
17 
21 

8 
13 
12 
12 
15 

20 
23 
14 
18 
16 

28 
9 
10 
24 

(=) 

208 
209 
394 
553 
1,324 

123 
252 
414 
334 
1,562 

171 
261 
409 
561 
1,024 

186 

144 
285 
186 

7.9 
2.2 
2.1 
4.8 
4.1 

1.5 
2.7 
2.9 
1.8 

5.8 

5.2 
5.7 
3.7 
4.6 
4.3 

8.5 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2.999 

3,000  and  over 

1.1 
1.8 
2.0 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

2  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Families  of  types  8  and  9  are  not  shown 
by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  18  percent  of  these 
families  had  income  from  earning  wives  whose  average  earnings  were  $315  per  wife,  and  were  4  percent  of 
the  total  family  earnings  for  that  group.  In  the  California  villages,  20  percent  of  these  families  had  income 
from  earning  wives  whose  average  earnings  were  $579  per  wife,  and  were  7  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings 
for  that  group. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  earning  wives  in  each  class. 

^  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  170)  regardless  of  source  of  earnings. 

«  Percentages  not  computed  for  fevcer  than  10  cases. 

6  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

?  Percentages  not  computed  for  averages  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Husbands  who  earned  in  these  famihes  with  young  cliildren  were 
relatively  as  well  paid  as  they  were  numerous.  Their  average  earn- 
ings, $1,360  and  $1,653  in  the  two  groups  of  villages,  were  well  above 
those  of  any  other  type  group.  This  higher  level  of  husbands'  earn- 
ings held  in  practically  all  income  classes.  With  few  exceptions,  in 
each  income  class  husbands  provided  a  larger  share  of  family  earnings 
in  families  of  types  2  and  3  than  in  others.  For  all  income  classes 
combined,  families  of  types  2  and  3  reported  97  percent  of  their 
earnings  as  contributed  by  husbands  (tables  95  and  170). 

Wives  served  as  fainily  breadwinners  in  only  15  percent  of  the 
Washington-Oregon  families  of  these  types  and  12  percent  of  those 
in  California.  They  served  as  principal  earners  less  often  than  did 
wives  in  the  tw^o-person  famihes  of  type  1  whose  homemaking  burdens 
were  lighter. 

By  definition,  families  of  these  types  had  no  members  16  years  or 
older  (except  husbands  and  wives)  who  were  in  the  family  for  as 
much  as  27  weeks.  Since  children's  earnings  amounted  to  very  little, 
husbands  and  wives  together  provided  nearly  all  the  family  earnings 
fund;  about  97  percent  was  contributed  by  husbands  and  between  2 
and  3  percent  by  wives. 


Table  97. — Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Per- 
centage of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary  earner, 
and  average  amounts  earned,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fam- 
ilies 

Percentage  2  of  families  in 

which— 

Average  3  earnings  of— 

State  and  family  type  i 
(No.) 

Husband  was— 

Wife 

was— 

Husbands  who 
were— 

Wives  who 
were— 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Prin- 
cipal 
earner 

Supple- 
mentary 
earner 

Prin- 
cipal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

Prin- 
cipal 
earners 

Supple- 
mentary 
earners 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Wash  ington- 0  regon : 
All  types..  ._ 

Number 
1,774 

Percent 
90 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
3 

Percent 
14 

Dollars 
1,269 

Dollars 
364 

Dollars 
640 

Dollars 
196 

1... 

574 
541 
469 
150 
40 

1,521 

84 
97 
88 
97 
90 

91 

3 

1 
5 
1 
5 

3 

5 
2 
2 
0 
2 

2 

13 
13 
16 
13 
15 

13 

1,103 
1.365 
1,348 
1,292 
1,090 

1,572 

365 

477 

345 

<  549 

4  220 

430 

536 
639 

891 

'"4'600" 

880 

217 

2  and  3 

171 

4and  5_.- 

212 

6  and  7 

8  and  9 

118 
268 

California: 

All  types... 

308 

1 

481 
511 
386 
108 
35 

86 
98 
88 
96 
83 

2 
1 
5 

3 

1 
3 
1 
3 

11 
11 
16 
14 
17 

1,547 
1,659 
1,546 
1,400 
1,338 

417 
810 
338 
48 
4  615 

604 

1,153 

1,025 

4  420 

4  2,  400 

327 

2  and  3.    . 

335 

4  and  5 

•299 

6  and  7 

8  and  9. 

188 
276 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2,  regardless  of  whether  they  had 
any  earners. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  husbands  or  wives  who  were  principal  or  supple- 
mentary earners. 

■f  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  98. — Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 
with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villaaes 
1935-36  ' 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Families 

Families  with  individual  earners 

Percentage  2  of  families 
with  individual  earners 

State  and  family  type 
(No.) 

lonly 

More 

than 

11 

lonly 

More 

than 

1  1 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

Wife 

Any 
family 
member 

Hus- 
band 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

>T 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  tjT3es 

Namber 
1,  774 

574 
541 
469 
150 
40 

1,521 

Number 
1,264 

Number 
1,233 

Number 
17 

Number 
417 

Percent 

71 

Percent 
70 

Percent 
24 

1 

414 
452 
257 
121 
20 

1,126 

404 
446 
243 
120 
20 

1,111 

10 
6 
1 
0 
0 

10 

94 
83 
192 
28 
20 

324 

72 
84 
55 
81 
50 

74 

70 
82 
52 
80 
50 

73 

16 

2  and  3 

15 

4  and  5  . 

41 

6  and  7 

19 

8  and  9..  .  .  .  .     . 

50 

California: 
All  types 

21 

1                          .  - 

481 
511 
386 
108 
35 

368 

444 

214 

82 

18 

361 

442 

208 

82 

18 

7 
2 
1 
0 
0 

63 
62 
159 
23 
17 

76 
87 
55 
76 
51 

75 
86 
54 
76 
51 

13 

2  and  3 

12 

4  and  5 

41 

6and7 

8and9 

21 
49 

1  Families  that  have  supplementary  earners  (see  table  168) . 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

Families  of  Types  4  and  5 

Type  4,  average  size  3.5  persons;  0.3  children  under  16;  1.2  persons  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)   16  or  older. 

Type  5,  average  size  5.4  persons;  1.7  children  under  16;  1.6  persons  (other 
than  husband  and  wife)  16  or  older. 

Every  family  of  type  4  or  5  included  at  least  one  person  16  years 
or  older,  in  addition  to  the  husband  and  wife.  Eight  out  of  ten  of 
these  persons  were  grow^n  sons  or  daughters,  most  of  them  under  30 
(table  161).  Approximately  half  of  the  famihes  in  the  type  group 
included  at  least  one  child  under  16  (table  125).  These  families  rep- 
resent w^hat  types  2,  3,  or  6  may  be  10  to  20  years  later.  Some  of  the 
children  are  growm;  others  are  still  under  16.  Type  4  families  aver- 
aged 3.5  persons;  type  5  famihes,  5.3  and  5.4  persons,  in  the  two 
groups  of  villages  (table  160). 

Relatively  few  of  these  families  w^ere  young;  only  9  percent  of  the 
Washington-Oregon  and  13  percent  of  the  California  husbands  were 
under  40.  The  40-59  age  group  was  well  represented,  constituting 
70  percent  of  the  husbands,  as  might  be  expected  from  presence  of 
older  children.  Husbands  60  and  older  were  relatively  numerous 
compared  with  those  of  types  2  and  3  but  not  compared  wdth  type  1 . 
In  Wasliington  and  Oregon  21  percent,  and  in  California  17  percent 
of  the  husbands  were  of  this  age. 

In  income  level,  type  5  famihes  ranked  first  or  second.  In  the 
Washington-Oregon  A^llages  the  median  of  $1,480  for  this  type  w^as 
only  $6  below  the  type  3  families  w^hich  w^ere  liighest.     In  California 
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their  median  income  of  $1,828  was  well  above  that  of  all  other  types. 
Type  4  families  reported  a  lower  median  income  than  that  of  type  5, 
$1,406  in  the  former  villages,  and  $1,593  in  the  latter,  ^^lien  the 
two  types  were  combined,  median  incomes  were  $1,427  and  $1,667 
in  the  Washington-Oregon  and  California  villages,  respectively,  a 
figure  above  all  groups  except  the  small  one  composed  of  types  8 
and  9. 

Table  99. — Supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  of  specified  types  with 
supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family 
earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners,  hy  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-S6 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage 

lof 

„„„; 

Earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners  in  families 
of  specified  types  2 

State  and  family  income 

lied  types  2  with 

supplementary 

earners 

Average  3  earnings 

Percentage  <  of 
total  family  earn- 
ings 

class  (dollars) 

Per  earner 

Per  family 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

Gand 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

7 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
6 

6  and 

1 

2 

3 

4 

' 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Washington-Oregon : 

All  incomes 

Pet. 
15 

Pet. 

41 

Pet. 
19 

Dol. 
159 

Dol. 
207 

Dol. 
157 

Dol. 
25 

Dol. 
126 

Dol. 
40 

Pet. 
1.8 

Pet. 
9.2 

Pet. 
3.0 

0-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over 

California: 

All  incomes 

17 
17 
14 
15 
0 

12 

38 
46 
42 
38 
36 

41 

14 
22 
18 
21 
0) 

21 

88 
103 
143 
503 

345 

85 
133 
253 
306 
695 

270 

78 

67 

200 

369 

198 

156 

15 
18 
21 
75 
0 

43 

52 

98 

141 

153 

386 

155 

11 
20 

47 
77 
165 

49 

2.4 
1.6 
1.3 
3.5 
0 

2.6 

9.9 
9.8 
9.3 
7.6 
10.2 

9.6 

1.8 
1.9 
2.9 
3.7 
5.9 

3.5 

0-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over 

8 
12 
12 
13 
15 

39 
47 
38 
42 
34 

28 
27 
13 

24 
(5) 

123 
160 
353 
315 
1,165 

151 
149 
270 
312 
846 

88 
137 
215 
180 

10 
21 
43 
41 
212 

73 

98 

135 

203 

396 

29 
50 
39 
95 

60 

1.5 
1.7 
2.6 
1.8 
5.2 

11.3 
9.1 
8.6 
9.6 

10.7 

4.8 
4.3 

2.4 
4.3 

(0 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

3  For  description  of  family  tj-pes  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Families  of  types  8  and  9  are  not  shown 
by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  50  percent  of  these 
families  had  supplementary  earners  whose  average  earnings  were  $295  per  earner,  $273  per  family,  and 
were  19.9  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  for  that  group.  In  the  California  villages,  49  percent  of  these 
families  had  supplementary  earners  whose  average  earnings  were  $323  per  earner,  $351  per  family,  and 
were  21.2  percent  of  total  family  earnings.  Families  of  type  1  are  not  shown  because  80  percent  of  the  sup- 
plementary earners  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  87  percent  in  the  California  villages  were  wives; 
their  average  earnings  are  shown  in  table  96. 

3  Averages  in  columns  5,  6,  and  7  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  supplementary  earners  in  each  class; 
averages  in  columns  8,  9,  and  10  are  based  on  the  total  nizmber  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  any  supplementary  earners. 

4  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  170)  regardless  of  source  of  earn- 
ings. 

5  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

6  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

''  Percentages  not  computed  for  averages  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 


In  the  amount  of  their  average  earnings,  families  of  types  4  and  5 
were  similar  to  those  of  types  2  and  3.  But,  because  their  other 
income  (money  and  nonmoney)  was  larger,  averaging  close  to  $250, 
earnings  provided  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  total  income  than  of 
the  income  of  the  younger  type  group.  In  the  amount  of  total  in- 
come from  owned  homes,  home-produced  food,  and  such  sources  as 
interest  and  rents,  families  of  types  4  and  5  were  more  similar  to  those 
of  type  1  and  types  8  and  9,  in  which  older  families  also  predominated, 
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than  to  the  younger  famihes.  Their  receipts  of  interest,  rents,  and 
similar  income  averaged  somewhat  less  than  those  of  type  1  families. 
Nonmoney  income  from,  occupancy  of  owned  homes  was  received  by  64 
and  54  percent  of  the  families  of  types  4  and  5  in  the  two  groups  of 
villages,  a  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  type  group. 

About  7  percent  of  the  husbands  in  types  4  and  5  earned  nothing 
during  the  year;  88  percent  were  principal  earners;  the  remaining  5 
percent  were  earning  but  received  less  than  other  members  of  their 
families.  Average  earnings  of  all  breadwinning  husbands  in  this  type 
group  were  $1,298  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  $1,475  in 
California. 

The  contributions  of  secondary  breadwinners  in  famihes  of  types 
4  and  5  varied  from  8  to  11  percent  of  aggregate  family  earnings  in 
the  five  income  levels  studied  in  the  two  village  samples.  Among  the 
younger  families  of  types  2  and  3  and  6  and  7,  such  earners  provided 
6  percent  or  less  of  the  earnings  fund  and  were  only  about  half  as 
frequent  as  in  types  4  and  5. 

Although  the  two  groups  of  villages  resembled  each  other  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  contributions  of  secondary  earners  in  fami- 
lies of  types  4  and  5,  they  showed  differences  wdien  actual  earnings 
were  compared.  In  California  such  breadwinners  had  average  earn- 
ings of  $270;  in  Wasliington  and  Oregon,  $207  (tables  99  and  168). 
This  difference  is  in  line  with  the  generally  higher  income  level  of 
families  in  the  former  village  group. 

In  Washington-Oregon  villages,  18  percent  of  the  wives  in  families 
of  types  4  and  5  were  breadwinners  and  their  average  earnings  were 
$297.  In  California  a  similar  proportion,  19  percent,  earned;  but 
their  average  earnings  were  more  than  one-third  higher,  being  $402. 
At  every  income  level  except  one  the  average  earnings  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wives  exceeded  those  of  wives  in  the  former  village  group 
(table  96). 

Earning  sons,  daughters,  and  others  (not  husband  or  wife)  in  these 
village  families  camie  for  the  most  part  from  the  type  group  4  and  5 ; 
only  about  one-fourth  came  from  other  families.  There  were  45  such 
earners  for  each  100  families  in  this  type  group  in  the  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  and  42  in  California.  Their  earnings  averaged  $229 
in  the  former  villages  and  $338  in  the  latter,  but  because  they  earned 
so  much  less  than  husbands,  they  provided  only  8  and  9  percent, 
respectively,  of  aggregate  family  earnings.  They  were  least  numer- 
ous in  the  income  class  $3,000  and  over,  33  and  31  per  100  families 
in  the  two  groups  of  villages,  and  provided  only  5  and  6  percent  of 
total  earnings  (table  100). 

The  importance  of  sons,  daughters,  and  others  as  breadwinners 
follows  from  the  composition  of  this  type  group  rather  than  from  any 
unusual  tendency  on  the  part  of  such  family  members  to  go  to  work. 
In  these  families,  30  percent  of  the  persons  16  or  older,  other  than 
husband  and  wife,  were  earning;  in  the  other  family  types,  27  to  34 
percent  (table  102). 
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Table  100. — Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  of  earners  other  than 
husband  and  wife,  and  amount  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  contributed 
by  them,  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife 

State  and  family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Per  100  families 
of  types  1— 

Average  2  earn- 
ings per  earner 
in  families  of 
types  >— 

Average  3  earn- 
ings per  family 
of  types  1— 

Percentage  <  they 
contributed  to 

earnings  of  fami- 
lies of  types  1— 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 

Number 
45 

Number 
13 

Dollars 
229 

Dollars 
338 

Dollars 
103 

Dollars 
45 

Percent 
7.5 

Percent 
3.4 

0-999 

45 
53 
43 
42 
33 

42 

0 

15 

16 

^        12 

(0 

17 

143 
186 
239 
317 

584 

338 

64 
98 
103 
132 
195 

142 

0 

10 

83 

96 

140 

23 

12.4 
9.8 
6.8 
6.5 
5,1 

8.8 

0 

1,000-1,499 

68 
526 
765 
210 

137 

.9 

1,500-1,999 

5.2 

2  000-2  999 

4  6 

3,000  and  over 

California: 

All  incomes 

5.0 
1.6 

0-999 

1,000-1,499 

36 
47 
38 
49 
31 

6 
27 

8 
29 
(0 

246 
196 
385 
396 
757 

6  10 

135 
123 
175 

S7 
91 
145 
196 
237 

1 
37 
10 
51 

60 

13.7 
8.5 
9.3 
9.2 
6.4 

"., 

1,500-1,999 

.6 

2.000-2,999 

2  3 

3,000  and  over 

(-) 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Families  of  types  1,  2,  and  3,  and  8  and  9 
are  not  shown  by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  in 
families  of  types  8  and  9  there  were  80  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  per  100  families;  their  average 
earnings  were  $362  per  earner  and  .$290  per  family,  and  were  21.1  percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  for  that 
group.  In  the  California  villages,  in  families  of  types  8  and  9  there  were  91  earners  other  than  husband 
and  wife  per  100  families;  their  average  earnings  were  $343  per  earner  and  $313  per  family,  and  were  19.0 
percent  of  the  total  family  earnings  for  that  group. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  in  each  class. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  earners  other 
than  husband  and  wife. 

*  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  family  earnings  for  each  class  (table  170)  regardless  of  source  of  earn- 
ings. 

5  Not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

6  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
'  0.50  percent  or  less. 

8  Percentages  not  computed  for  averages  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 


Famiiics  of  Types  6  and  7 

Type  6,  average  size  5.2  persons;  3.2  children  under  16;  none  older. 
Type  7,  average  size  7.2  persons;  3.6  children  under  16;  1.6  persons  (other  than 
husband  or  wife)  16  or  older. 

Type  6  families  mtli  three  or  four  cliildren  under  16  to  be  sup- 
ported had  a  lower  median  income  than  families  with  only  two  such 
dependent  children  (type  3).  In  California  villages,  their  median 
income  w^as  $1,513  or  about  $200  below  that  of  type  3;  in  Washing- 
ton-Oregon villages,  the  median  of  $1,385  w^as  about  $100  lower.  In 
California,  77  percent  of  the  type  6  families  w^ere  in  the  w^age-earner 
group,  as  compared  with  only  60  percent  of  those  in  type  3.  In 
Washington  and  Oregon,  there  was  less  difference  in  occupational 
distribution  of  families  of  those  two  types,  just  as  there  w^as  less 
difference  in  median  income;  51  percent  of  the  type  6  families  and 
45  percent  of  the  type  3  were  in  the  wage-earner  group;  36  percent 
of  the  former  and  39  of  the  -latter  were  classed  as  business  and  pro- 
fessional (table  101). 
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Families  of  type  7,  mth  median  incomes  of  $1,425  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  $1,750  in  California,  fared  somewhat  better  than 
type  6.  When  the  two  types  were  combined,  the  group's  median 
was  $1,397  in  the  former  callages  and  $1,536  in  the  latter. 

All  of  the  families  of  this  type  group  included  at  least  five  persons; 
more  than  one-fourth  were  families  of  seven  or  eight.  Those  of  type 
6  averaged  5.2  persons  in  both  groups  of  villages;  those  of  type  7, 
7.2  persons.  There  was  at  least  one  child  under  16  in  all  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  this  type  group;  95  percent  had  three  or  more  such  children. 
Only  one-fifth  included  persons  16  or  older,  in  addition  to  husband 
and  wife  (table  125).  A  large  proportion  (84  percent)  of  such  family 
members  in  the  groups  of  villages  combined  were  sons  or  daughters 
under  30  (table  161). 

From  the  standpoint  of  age,  these  families  of  types  6  and  7  were 
more  similar  to  types  2  and  3  than  to  others.  Three-fifths  of  the 
husbands  were  under  40.  But,  because  some  families  had  children  of 
16  or  older,  parents  under  30  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  types  2  and 
3  where  there  were  no  children  of  tliis  age. 

In  the  California  villages,  average  earnings  of  the  families  of  types 
6  and  7  were  only  $1,410,  or  less  than  those  of  any  other  group.  In 
the  Washington-Oregon  villages  the  average  earnings  of  $1,330  were 
less  than  for  any  group  but  type  1.  Other  income  also  was  low; 
nonmoney  income  and  such  income  as  interest  and  dividends  together 
averaged  only  $158  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  $124  in  California 
villages,  an  average  below  that  for  all  type  groups  except  the  younger 
families  of  types  2  and  3.  Only  39  and  35  percent  of  these  families  of 
types  6  and  7  in  the  two  groups  of  \'illages  had  accumulated  sufficient 
reserves  to  receive  an  income  from  investments  in  owned  homes. 

Table  101. — Family  type:  Percentage  distribution  by  occupation  of  families  of  speci- 
fied types,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Percentage  of  families  in  Washington-Oregon 

Percentage  of  families  in  California 

Family  type  ■ 
(No.) 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other  2 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other  3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Alltjrpes 

100 

45 

14 

35 

6 

100 

57 

11 

25 

7 

1 

2 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

40 
48 
45 
39 
51 
51 
(3) 
58 

13 
18 
14 
15 
14 
11 
(3) 
8 

33 
32 
39 
40 
31 
36 

32 

14 
2 
2 
6 
4 
2 

2 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

52 
53 
60 
56 
65 
77 
(3) 
72 

7 

15 
15 

9 
12 

5 
(?) 
11 

26 
29 
24 
29 
17 
12 

14 

15 
3 

3 

1 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

(3) 

8  and  9 

3 

1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 

3  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 


Nearly  all  (98  and  97  percent  in  the  two  groups  of  villages)  of  these 
husbands  were  earning.  More  than  three-fourths  (80  and  76  per- 
cent) were  the  sole  support  of  their  families.     Most  of  the  remainder 
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were  chief  breadwinners  (17  and  20  percent  of  the  total),  assisted  by 
other  earners  who  made  less  than  they  did.  Breadwinning  husbands 
had  average  earnings  of  $1,282  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages 
and  $1,387  in  California. 

Wives  were  breadmnners  in  13  percent  of  the  Washington-Ore- 
gon famiUes  and  15  percent  in  California.  Their  average  earnings 
of  $118  and  $203  in  these  two  village  groups  indicate  that  many  of 
them  w^orked  only  occasionally.  Their  contributions  to  the  family 
earnings  fund  were  only  1  percent  of  the  total  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  2  percent  in  California  and  thus  were  less  important  than 
those  of  wives  in  an}^  other  type  group  (table  96). 

Since  one-fifth  of  these  families  included  persons  16  years  of  age 
or  older,  in  addition  to  husband  and  wife,  there  were  only  13  such 
persons  earning  in  each  100  Washington-Oregon  families,  and  17  in 
each  100  families  in  California.  In  the  former  villages,  their  earnings 
averaged  $338  apiece;  in  the  latter  only  $137,  or  less  than  half  as 
much  (table  100).  This  situation  was  the  reverse  of  that  found  for 
husbands  and  wives  whose  average  earnings  were  greater  in  California. 
However,  the  number  of  earners  other  than  husband  or  wife  upon 
which  each  \nllage  average  is  based  is  so  small  that  figures  for  earnings 
should  not  be  considered  as  indicative  of  differences  between  the 
localities. 


Table    102. — Family    members    earning:  Number    and    percentage    of    husbands, 
wives,  and  other  family  members  earning,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  fan-.ilies  that 

include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 

Fami- 
lies 

Family  members  earning 

Percentage  2  of  family  members 
earning 

State  and  family- 
type  1  (No.) 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

All 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Washington-Oregon : 
All  types 

Num- 
ber 

],774 

Num- 
ber 
2.220 

Num- 
ber 
1,646 

Num- 
ber 
294 

Num- 
ber 
36 

Num- 
ber 
244 

Per- 
cent 
37.1 

Per- 
cent 
92.8 

Per- 
cent 
16.6 

Per- 
cent 
2.2 

Per- 
cent 
30.7 

1 

2and3 

4and  5 

6  and? 

8and9 

California: 

All  types 

574 
541 
469 
150 
40 

1,521 

602 
620 
734 
187 

77 

1.870 

498 
529 
434 
147 

38 

1.427 

101 
78 
88 
20 

225 

'"'"if 

19 

5 

1 

22 

33 
32 

193 
15 
31 

196 

52.5 
33.3 
39.4 
22.3 
28.9 

36.1 

86.8 
97.8 
92.5 
98.0 
95.0 

93.8 

17.6 
14.4 
18.8 
13.3 

17.5 

14.8 

6.5 
1.0 
1.4 

1.5 

(3) 
(3) 
30.5 
31.2 
26.7 

30.9 

1 

481 
511 
386 
108 
35 

494 
570 
■594 
139 
73 

424 
504 
360 

105 
34 

70 
61 

71 
16 

51.4 
32.2 
37.9 
22.5 
28.3 

88-1 
98.6 
93.3 

97.2 
97.1 

14.'6 
11.9 

18.4 
14.8 
20.0 

2and3 

4  and  5 

6  and? 

8and9 

4 

.     10 

6 

2 

31 

153 

12 
30 

.5 
3.4 
1.6 
2.2 

(3) 
30.5 
34.3 
30.9 

'  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  specified  family  members  in  each  class. 

3  Members  of  the  economic  family  for  fewer  than  27  weeks.    See  Glossary,  Year -equivalent  person. 

With  so  many  young  children  at  home  and  with  relatively  few 
wives  earning,  the  ratio  of  earners  to  nonearners  was  considerably 
below  that  for  any  other  family  type  group.     Fewer  than  one-fourth 
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of  the  members  of  these  famihes  earned  at  any  time  durinp;  the  year 
(table  102). 

Families  of  Types  8  and  9 

Type  8,  average  size  5.2  persons;  no  children  under  16;  3.2  persons  (other  than 
husband  and  wife)  16  or  older. 

Type  9,  average  size  9.7  persons;  5.4  children  under  16;  2.3  persons  (other  than 
husband  or  wife)  16  or  older. 

Type  8  famihes  included  five  or  six  persons,  all  16  or  older.  Type  9 
families  included  seven  or  more,  with  those  16  or  older  outnumbered 
by  those  under  16.  In  type  8  families  the  average  number  of  members 
was  5.0  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  5.3  in  California.  Type  9 
families  averaged  9.6  and  9.8  persons  in  the  two  groups  of  villages, 
respectively  (table  160). 

This  combined  group  was  small.  It  numbered  only  68  families  or 
3  percent  of  the  relief  and  nonrelief  families  in  Washington-Oregon 
villages,  and  46,  or  2  percent  of  such  families  in  California. 

Young  parents  were  infrequent  in  types  8  and  9,  as  in  the  other 
groups  which  included  large  families,  some  with  grown  children. 
Fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  husbands  were  under  40;  about  75  per- 
cent were  in  the  40-59  age  group;  more  than  15  percent  were  60  or 
older. 

The  median  incomes  of  this  group,  $1,500  in  the  Washmgton- 
Oregon  villages  and  $1,696  in  California,  were  higher  than  the  medians 
for  the  other  groups  (table  94).  But  with  five  and  more  persons  to  be 
supported,  individual  family  members  probably  did  not  have  as  much 
to  spend  as  did  the  members  of  small  families  whose  total  incomes 
were  lower. 

Money  income  of  this  type  group  from  pensions,  interest,  and  sources 
other  than  earnings  averaged  $226  in  Washington-Oregon  villages  and 
$40  in  California;  but  this  difference  may  have  been  due  largely  to 
the  small  samples.  In  both  groups  of  villages,  families  of  these  types 
resembled  the  other  older  families  in  the  importance  of  nonmoney  in- 
come from  owned  homes.  Their  average  nonmoney  returns  from  gar- 
dens exceeded  those  of  other  families. 

These  large  families  reported  a  higher  average  number  of  bread- 
winners per  family  than  any  other  group  (table  103).  But,  because 
nonearners  also  were  numerous,  the  proportion  of  family  members 
earning  was  less  than  in  any  group  but  that  of  types  6  and  7,  where 
more  than  one-half  the  aggregate  family  members  were  children  under 
16  (table  102). 

Only  one-half  of  the  husbands  in  these  families  were  the  sole  bread- 
winners; one-half  of  the  families  could  count  at  least  two  persons  as 
earners.  These  other  breadwinners  outnumbered  earning  hus- 
bands— a  situation  not  found  in  other  type  groups.  However,  hus- 
bands contributed  72  percent  of  the  earnings  fund  of  families  in  both 
groups  of  villages  because  their  earnings  were  much  higher  than  those 
of  the  other  workers. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  wives  were  breadwinners.  Their  average 
earnings  of  $315  and  $579  in  the  two  village  samples  were  above  the 
averages  reported  by  wives  in  the  other  type  groups. 

Sons,  daughters,  and  other  breadwinners  (not  husband  or  wife), 
who  were  so  numerous  in  these  families,  contributed  about  one-fifth  of 
the  aggregate  earnings  fund  in  each  village  sample.     These  earners 
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numbered  80  and  91  per  100  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  and 
California  callages  respectively;  however,  they  were  concentrated  in 
about  one-half  of  the  families,  in  some  of  which  there  were  two  or  more. 
These  earners  received  more  than  did  sons  and  daughters  in  other  type 
groups.  Their  earnin^-s  averaged  $362  in  Washington-Oregon  villages 
and  $343  m  California^ (table  100). 

Table  103. — Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average  num- 
ber of  earners  in  families,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State  and  family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Averag 

e  number  of  persons  i  in  fami- 
lies of  types  2 — 

Average  3  number  of  earners  in  fami- 
lies of  types  2— 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  a_nd 

8  and 
9 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

8  and 
9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 

All  incomes 

2.02 

3.45 

3.96 

5.58 

6.64 

1.05 

1.15 

1.57 

1.25 

1.92 

0-999 

2.03 
2.01 
2.04 
2.01 
2.00 

2.01 

3.40 
3.38 
3.53 
3.56 
3.52 

3.47 

3.85 
3.90 
4.16 
4.01 
3.95 

4.06 

5.63 
5.56 
5.49 
5.61 
5.95 

5.70 

5.83 
7.07 
7.55 
4  6.00 
5.00 

7.37 

.94 
1.17 
1.18 
1.11 
1.04 

1.03 

1.14 
1.17 
1.15 
1.15 
1.00 

1.12 

1.52 
1.69 
1.56 
1.48 
1.53 

1.54 

1.11 
1.30 
1.24 
1.21 
1.83 

1.29 

2.  10 

1,000-1,499 

1.80 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

1.43 

4  fi.  00 

3,000  and  over 

California: 

2.40 
2  09 

0-999 

1,000-1,499 

2.02 
2.02 
2.02 
2.00 
2.00 

3.51 
3.34 
3.53 
3.56 
3.32 

3.77 
3.98 
4.14 
4.20 

4.12 

5.85 
5.58 
5.62 

5.87 
4  7.00 

7.83 
7.55 
8.16 
6.88 

5.25 

.94 
1.04 
1.02 
1.13 

1.21 

1.02 
1.13 
1.12 
1.12 

1.18 

1.39 
1.61 
1.49 
1.63 
1.44 

1.22 
1.33 
1.18 
1.53 
4  1.00 

2.33 
2.  17 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over 

1.55 
2.50 
2.25 

1  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

3  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

s  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  earners. 

*  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Households  of  the  Family-type  Groups  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Relatively  more  of  the  famihes  studied  in  the  Washington-Oregon 
villages  than  in  Cahfornia  reported  the  presence  of  roomers,  boarders, 
guests,  and  paid  help  in  their  households,  53  as  compared  ^^^.th  36 
percent.  However,  differences  among  family  types  in  this  respect 
were  not  marked  or  consistent  in  either  group  of  villages.  In  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  the  percentages  of  families  in  the  different  type 
groups  reporting  such  outsiders  in  their  households  ranged  from  51  to 
58 — not  a  wide  range.  In  California,  the  range  was  greater,  from  23 
to  41  percent,  with  types  4  and  5  at  the  top  (table  104). 

In  each  village  sample,  more  of  the  families  of  types  4  and  5  than 
of  the  others  had  roomers  and  boarders  in  their  households.  Sons  and 
daughters  rooming  and  boarding  at  home  also  were  more  frequent  in 
families  of  these  types  than  in  others. 

As  in  the  small  cities,  the  young  families  of  types  2  and  3  and  of 
6  and  7  reported  the  presence  of  paid  help  that  lived  in  the  household 
more  often  than  did  other  type  groups  (table  163). 
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Table  104. — Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family :  Number  and  -percentage  i 
of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  economic 
family,  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by  family  type  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36  '' 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 

Families  having  in  the  household  nonfamily 
members  3 

State  and  family  type  2  (No.) 

Any  nonfamily 
members 

Roomers  and  boarders 

Average 
nonfamily 
members  * 

All  types 

Sons  and 
daughters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  types 

Number 
1,774 

Number 
936 

Percent 
53 

Number 
135 

Percent 
8 

Number 
42 

Percent 
2 

Number 
0  33 

1     

574 
541 
469 
150 
40 

1,521 

290 
282 
265 
76 
23 

553 

51 
52 
57 
51 
58 

36 

46 
30 
46 
11 
2 

120 

8 

6 

10 

8 

13 
4 

22 
3 
0 

40 

2 
1 
5 
2 
0 

3 

40 

2  and  3 

28 

4and  5. .-. 

32 

6  and  7 

33 

8and9 

.28 

California: 
All  types 

34 

1 

481 
511 
386 
108 
35 

162 

193 

158 

32 

8 

34 
38 
41 
30 
23 

44 

28 

41 

5 

2 

9 
5 
11 
5 
6 

16 
5 

17 
1 

3 

1 
4 
1 
3 

.40 

2  and  3  - 

25 

4  and  5 

40 

6  and  7 

8  and  9 

.30 

60 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

2  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

'  Nonfamily  members  include:  Roomers  and/or  boarders,  whether  sons  and  daughters  or  others,  tourists 
and  transients;  paid  help  living  in;  overnight  guests.  See  table  163  for  counts  of  families  having  paid  help 
and  overnight  guests  in  the  household,  and  for  details  as  to  roomers  and  boarders. 

<  Year-equivalent  persons.    For  description  of  method  used  in  computing  see  footnote  3,  table  66. 

City-Village  Differences  in  Family  Type 

City  families  tended  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  those  in  villages. 
The  average  size  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  in  the  four-city  sample 
was  3.40  persons  as  compared  with  3.56  and  3.49  in  Washington- 
Oregon  and  in  California  villages,  respectively.  There  was  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  proportion  of  families  consisting  of  husband 
and  wife  only,  but  cities  showed  a  greater  proportion  of  families 
having  three  or  four  members,  and  a  consistently  smaller  proportion 
having  five  or  more  members. 

This  difference  in  average  family  size  was  due  largely  to  a  greater 
number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  villages.  Such 
children  averaged  1.06  per  family  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  1.05  in 
California,  and  only  0.94  in  the  four  cities.  The  larger  families  in  the 
Washington-Oregon  villages  also  had  a  slightly  higher  average  num- 
ber of  sons,  daughters,  and  other  members  16  and  older  (not  husband 
or  wife),  0.49  per  family  as  compared  with  0.44  in  the  California 
villages  and  0.45  in  the  combined  small  cities. 

The  differences  in  age  distributions  of  husbands  and  wives  among 
nonrelief  families  in  villages  and  cities  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
differences  in  the  age  distributions  of  families  of  type  1 .  While  about 
half  of  the  wives  and  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  husbands  in 
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type  1  families  in  villages  were  under  50  years  of  age,  67  percent  of 
the  wives  and  59  percent  of  the  husbands  in  city  families  were  of  this 
age.  As  a  consequence,  the  median  age  of  husbands  in  the  city  fam- 
ilies of  this  type  w^as  lower,  45  years  as  compared  with  56  years  in 
Washington-Oregon  villages  and  53  years  in  California.  Cities  and 
villages  were  closely  similar  in  the  median  ages  of  husbands  and  wives 
in  families  of  type-groups  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  and  6  and  7,  as  shown  by 
the  following  tabulation: 

Family  type  and  community:  ofhSands 

Family  type  1 :  Years 

Washington-Oregon  villages 56 

California  villages 53 

Pacific  small  cities 45 

Family  types  2  and  3: 

Washington-Oregon  villages. 36 

California  villages 36 

Pacific  small  cities 36 

Family  types  4  and  5 : 

Washington-Oregon  villages 50 

California  villages 49 

Pacific  small  cities 50 

Family  types  6  and  7: 

Wasliington-Oregon  villages 38 

California  villages 38 

Pacific  small  cities 40 

In  the  villages  relatively  more  of  the  families  of  type  1  had  little 
or  no  income  from  earnings,  due  perhaps  to  the  larger  proportion  of 
husbands  aged  50  or  older.  As  a  consequence,  the  difference  in  in- 
come level  between  families  of  type  1  and  families  of  other  types  was 
greater  in  villages  than  in  cities.  Families  of  type  1  in  the  cities  had 
a  median  income  of  $1,527;  families  of  all  other  types,  $1,737.  In 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  the  medians  were  $1,039  and  $1,389;  in 
California,  $1,298  and  $1,640. 

Among  the  remaining  family-type  groups  variations  in  median  in- 
come were  associated  with  variations  in  occupational  distributions. 
In  the  cities,  the  proportion  of  business  and  professional  families  among 
families  of  types  4  and  5  was  35  percent  while  the  proportion  among 
types  2  and  3  was  29  percent;  the  median  income  of  the  former  type 
group  was  $267  above  that  of  the  latter.  In  each  village  sample,  the 
proportion  of  business  and  professional  families  in  these  two  type 
groups  was  about  the  same;  the  median  income  of  types  4  and  5 
exceeded  that  of  types  2  and  3  by  only  $85  in  ¥/ashington  and  Oregon, 
and  $21  in  California. 

The  proportion  of  families  in  which  the  wife  earned  was  greater  in 
cities  than  in  villages  in  all  family  type  groups  except  6  and  7  and  the 
small  group,  8  and  9.  These  differences  in  the  proportion  of  wives 
earning  help  to  account  for  the  higher  proportion  of  the  family  earn- 
ings fund  derived  from  supplementary  earners  in  cities.  The  average 
number  of  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife  in  types  4  and  5 
combined,  and  in  6  and  7  combined,  differed  little  between  cities  and' 
villages. 

Livins  Quarters,  Home  Tenure,  and  Rentals 

Type  of  Living  Quarters  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

The  one-family,  detached  house  predominates  in  the  Pacific  villages 
even  more  than  in  the  cities.     Such  houses  sheltered  95  percent  of 
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the  Washington-Oregon  village  families  and  97  percent  of  those  in 
California.  Two-family  houses,  although  occupied  by  only  2  percent 
of  these  village  families,  were  somewhat  more  frequent  than  apart- 
ments or  living  quarters  in  business  buildings  (table  105).  Most  of 
the  small  group  of  families  that  did  not  live  in  detached  houses  rented 
their  homes.  There  was  a  tendency  for  relatively  more  of  the  relief 
than  of  the  nonrelief  families  to  live  in  one-family  houses,  but  differ^ 
ences  between  types  of  living  quarters  of  the  two  groups  were  not 
marked. 


Table  105. —  Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  of  families  occupying  specified  types 
of  living  quarters,   by  tenure  and  relief  status,   Pacific  villages,   1935-36  ^ 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,  and  type  of  Hving  quarters 
occupied 

All  families 

Owning  families 

Renting  families  ^ 

All 

Non- 
reUef 

Relief 

All 

Non- 
relief 

Relief 

All 

Non- 
relief 

Relief 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  types 

Num- 
ber 
2,250 

Num- 
ber 
1,729 

Num- 
ber 
521 

Num- 
ber 
1,135 

Num- 
ber 
936 

Num- 
ber 
199 

Num- 
ber 
1,115 

Num- 
ber 
793 

Num- 
ber 
322 

1-family  house: 

Detached 

Attached 

2-family  house: 

2,146 
6 

21 

18 

8 
6 
10 

33 
2 

1,  787  ^ 

1,647 
5 

14 
13 

i 

29 

1 

1,466 

499 
1 

7 
5 

2 
0 
2 

4 

1 

321 

1,102 
4 

3 

5 

18 
787 

908 
3 

3 

5 

0 
1 
0 

15 

1 

690 

194 
1 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

3 
0 

97 

1,044 
2 

18 
13 

5 
10 

15 

1 

1,000 

739 
2 

11 

8 

6 

5 
8 

14 
0 

776 

305 
0 

7 

2-decker 

5 

Apartment  in  building  for: 

1 

4  families 

0 

5  or  more  families 

Dwelling  unit    in    business 
building 

2 
1 

others 

California: 

All  types 

1 
224 

1-family  house: 

Detached 

Attached 

2-family  house: 
Side  bv  side     . 

1,728 
4 

23 
5 

2 

5 
8 

10 
2 

1,414 
3 

23 
3 

1 
4 

9 
2 

314 

1 

0 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
0 

780 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

684 
1 

3 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

96 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

948 
3 

20 

4 

I 

8 

8 
2 

730 
2 

20 
2 

1 
4 

8 
2 

218 

1 

0 

2-decker 

Apartment  in  building  for: 
3  families 

1 

4  families 

1 

5  or  more  families 

Dwelling   unit   In   business 

building 

others 

1 

0 
0 

i  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.    Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 

2  Includes  families  that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift. 

3  Includes  all  types  of  living  quarters  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Home  Tenure,  Owning  Families 

Home  Ownership,  by  Income  and  Occupation  (Nonrelief  Families) 

As  in  the  small  cities,  approximately  half  of  the  families  were  home 
owners;  the  proportion  was  somewhat  higher  in  Washington-Oregon 
villages  than  in  California,  55  as  compared  with  47  percent,  although 
income  levels  in  the  latter  village  group  were  higher. 
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In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  as  in  the  cities,  there  was  a 
tendency  among  nonrelief  families  for  home  ownership  to  be  more 
frequent  in  the  lower-income  classes  than  at  intermediate  levels.  In 
the  two  income  groups  below  $1,500,  54  percent  of  the  families  lived 
in  owned  homes,  compared  with  45  percent  of  those  in  the  $1,500- 
$l,999-income  class.  Probably  some  of  these  low-income  families, 
many  of  whom  were  elderly  couples,  were  living  in  homes  that  they 
had  purchased  when  their  incomes  were  higher  and  their  children 
were  at  home.  When  families  were  in  the  income  class  $2,000-$2,999, 
65  percent  owned  their  homes  and  when  their  incomes  reached  or 
passed  $3,000  the  proportion  rose  to  75  percent  (table  106). 

Table  106. — Home  ownership:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  owned  homes,  by 
occupation  and  income,  and  hy  family  type  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36  ^ 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  of  families  occupying  owned  homes  » 

State  and  family  income  class 
(dollars) 

All 
families 

Occupational  groups  3 

Family-type  groups  < 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

1 

2  and  3 

4  and  5 

6  and  7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 

All  incomes 

55 

50 

44 

59 

62 

41 

66 

41 

0-999     - 

54 
54 
45 
65 

75 

47 

43 
54 
50 
76 

(^) 

42 

45 
46 
33 
56 

(0 

47 

66 
54 
45 
63 
76 

52 

69 
61 
39 
61 
61 

54 

29 
42 
40 
54 

78 

36 

58 
65 
62 
76 

78 

56 

19 

1,000-1,499 

49 

1,500-1,999            

32 

2,000-2,999 

62 

3,000  and  over 

i}) 

California: 

All  incomes 

37 

0-999 

41 
40 
47 
57 
72 

28 
39 
46 
56 
50 

47 
26 
47 
52 
100 

52 
36 
47 
55 
70 

54 
50 
46 
62 
79 

15 
25 
43 
45 
59 

40 
49 
56 
65 
81 

19 

1,000-1,499 

33 

1,500-1,999     - 

37 

2,000-2,999 

56 

3,000  and  over    .. 

(0 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  home-owning  and  renting  families  in  each  class,  col.  2, 
table  107. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  are  not  shown  by  income 
because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  85  percent  of  this  group  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  78 
percent  in  the  California  villages  occupied  owned  homes. 

^  Families  of  types  8  and  9  are  not  shown  by  income  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases.  58  percent  of 
this  group  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  52  percent  in  the  California  villages  occupied  owned 
homes. 

5  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

The  California  villages  differed  from  those  in  Washington  and 
Oregon;  home  owners  were  less  frequent  below  the  $1 ,500-income 
level  than  in  the  $1,500-$1,999  group,  approximately  41  as  compared 
with  47  percent  of  the  families.  This  difference  may  be  related  to 
the  smaller  proportion  of  older  families  in  California.  In  addition, 
relatively  fewer  of  these  families  than  of  those  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  had  lived  in  the  villages  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives; 
the  population  of  the  former  villages  increased  approximately  50 
percent  in  the  decade  froni  1920  to  1930  while  that  of  the  latter 
increased  only  about  1  percent. 
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Business  and  professional,  more  often  than  wage-earner  or  clerical 
families,  were  home  owners.  This  difference  undoubtedly  is  related 
to  the  greater  proportion  of  business  and  professional  families  having 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  above.  Also,  relatively  more  of  these  families 
reported  husbands  that  were  60  years  of  age  or  older,  and  hence  had 
had  opportunities  to  save  and  make  investments.  Thus,  among 
families  with  incomes  below  $1,000,  those  in  business  and  profes- 
sions were  living  in  owned  homes  more  often  than  were  those  in  the 
wage-earner  and  clerical  groups.  These  low-income  business  and 
professional  families  were  distinctly  older  than  the  others;  about  one- 
half  of  the  husbands  were  60  or  older  as  compared  with  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  husbands  in  wage-earner  families  at  this  income 
level.  When  incomes  were  in  the  $l,000-$2,999  classes,  wage-earner 
families  tended  to  equal  or  exceed  the  business  and  professional  group 
in  home  ownership  especially  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages 
(table  181). 

The  relative  number  of  clerical  families  owning  homes  was  below 
that  of  the  two  other  major  occupational  groups  at  all  income  levels 
except  under  $1,000  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  California,  they 
ranked  above  wage-earners  when  family  incomes  v/ere  below  $1,000, 
but  were  below  or  about  equal  to  them  at  intermediate  income  levels. 
Here,  however,  the  clerical  group,  as  a  whole,  showed  a  higher  per- 
centage of  home  owners  than  did  the  wage-earner,  largely  because  of 
the  larger  proportion  with  incomes  of  $2,000  and  more  and  the  greater 
relative  frequency  of  home  ownership  at  this  economic  level. 

The  very  large  proportion  (85  percent  in  Washington-Oregon  vil- 
lages and  78  percent  in  California)  of  home  owners  among  families  in 
the  fourth  occupational  group,  those  without  earnings  and  those  of 
farmers  living  in  the  villages,  suggests,  again,  the  importance  of  age  as 
a  factor  in  home  ownership. 

Home  Ownership,  by  Family  Type  (Nonrclief  Families) 

The  importance  of  the  relationship  between  home  ownership  and 
age  is  clearly  shown  in  the  comparison  of  the  family-type  groups. 
Home  owners  were  relatively  most  numerous  in  type-groups  8  and  9, 
4  and  5,  and  1.  In  each  of  these  three  groups,  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  husbands  were  50  or  older  and,  therefore,  had  been  working  long 
enough  to  have  accumulated  reserves  for  home  purchase.  At  prac- 
tically every  incom_e  level  in  each  group  of  villages,  types  4  and  5 
and  type  1  ranked  above  types  2  and  3,  and  6  and  7,  the  two  groups 
in  which  60  percent  or  more  of  the  husbands  were  under  40.  (The 
type-group  8  and  9  was  not  distributed  by  income  because  of  the  small 
number  of  cases.)  For  example,  in  Washington-Oregon  villages, 
among  families  with  incomes  below  $1,000,  58  and  69  percent  of  the 
two  older  type  groups  were  home  owners  as  compared  with  29  and  19 
percent  of  the  two  younger.  However,  for  each  type  group  except 
type  1  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  the  percentage  of  home  owners 
was  higher  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale — 
evidence  that  income  also  is  a  factor  (table  106). 

Mortgages  on  Owned  FHomes  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Homes  free  of  mortgage  were  reported  by  well  over  half  of  the  home- 
owning  nonrelief  families  in  these  villages,  69  percent  in  Washington 
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and  Oregon,  and  55  in  California  (table  180).  Since  the  level  of  in- 
comes in  the  former  villages  was  lower  than  in  the  latter,  abiHty  to 
pay  probably  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  this  difference.  A 
partial  explanation  may  lie  in  the  higher  median  age  of  husbands  in 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  families.  The  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  California  villages  (already  referred  to)  probably  had  led 
to  purchase  of  homes  for  which  mortgages  had  not  been  amortized. 

In  both  groups  of  villages,  the  percentage  of  mortgage-free  homes 
differed  with  the  income  class.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  among 
families  with  incomes  below  $500,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  owned 
homes  were  mortgage-free.  Since  so  many  of  these  low-income 
families  were  elderly  couples,  it  is  probable  that  their  homes  were 
purchased  long  enough  ago  for  the  mortgages  to  be  paid.  In  the  in- 
come classes  $500-$  1,999,  the  proportion  was  lower,  ranging  from  61 
to  68  percent.  A  similar  tendency  was  shown  in  California;  67  per- 
cent of  the  home  owners  in  the  income  group  $250-$749  had  freed 
their  homes  of  mortgages,  a  proportion  higher  than  at  intermediate 
income  levels. 

At  higher-income  levels,  $2,000  or  above,  the  proportion  of  families 
with  mortgage-free  homes  rose  to  73  percent  among  the  home  owners 
in  Washington-Oregon  villages.  In  California,  a  reverse  tendency 
was  noted  at  those  income  levels;  the  proportion  of  mortgage-free 
homes  fell  to  54  percent.  This  difference  between  the  two  village 
samples  may  be  related,  to  age.  Among  the  well-to-do  families  in  the 
former  villages,  more  than  one-third  of  the  husbands  were  50  or  older; 
among  those  in  the  latter  villages,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
husbands  were  of  this  age.  Population  growth,  also,  may  have  been 
related  to  the  situation  in  California. 

Home  Tenure,  Renting  Families 

Monthly  Rent  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

In  the  Pacific  villages  rents  were  even  lower  than  the  $19  average 
reported  for  the  four  small  cities;  $11  was  the  average  per  month  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  $17  in  California.  Rents  under  $20 
per  month  were  reported  by  89  percent  of  the  families  in  the  former 
group  of  villages  and  62  percent  of  those  in  the  latter  (table  107). 
High-income  families  spent  more  for  rent  than  did  those  with  low 
incomes.  But  even  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale,  $3,000  or  more, 
famihes  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  reported  average  rents  of 
only  $21  per  month  and  those  in  California,  $27. 

Although  families  with  higher  incomes  rented  more  expensive  homes, 
they  spent  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  rent  than  did  the 
less  well-to-do.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  in  the  income 
classes  $l,000-$2,249,  rent  payments  were  from  13  to  10  percent  of 
total  family  income;  when  incomes  reached  or  passed  $3,000,  they 
were  8  percent  or  less.  In  California,  families  in  the  former  income 
group  spent  from  17  to  12  percent  of  their  income  for  rent;  those  in  the 
latter  spent  9  percent  or  less. 

The  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  rent  by  these  village  families 
was  smaller  than  that  reported  by  city  families — 11  percent  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  villages  and  14  in  California,  compared  with  14  to 
16  percent  in  the  four  small  cities  (table  177). 
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Table  107. —  Monthly  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homes,  average 
monthly  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by  amount  of  monthly 
rent,  by  relief  status  and  income,  by  occupation,  and  by  family  type,^  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,   relief  status,   family 

Home- 
own- 
ing 
and 
rent- 
ing 
families 

Rent- 
ing 

fami- 
lies 

Aver- 
age 

month- 
ly 

rent  2 

Percentage  2  of  renting  famihes  reporting 
monthly  rent  of— 

income  class,  occupational 
group,    and    family    type 
(dollars) 

Un- 
der 
$5 

$5- 
$9 

6 

$10- 
$14 

$15- 
$19 

8 

Per- 
cent 
16 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

10 

Per- 
cent 
3 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

12 

$40 

or 

more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Per- 
cent 
38 

9 

11 

Per- 
cent 

1 

13 

Washington- Oregon: 
All  families 

Number 
2,221 

Number 
1,086 

Dollars 
11 

Per- 
cent 
2 

Per- 
cent 
33 

Per- 
cent 
7 

Per- 
cent 
0 

Per- 
cent 
0 

Relief  families 

512 
1,709 

313 
773 

8 
13 

6 
1 

62 
21 

30 

41 

2 

22 

0 
10 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

Nonrelief  families 

0 

0-999 

565 
481 
341 
230 
92 

750 
246 

603 
110 

548 
517 
458 
146 
40 

1,770 

262 

220 

187 

81 

23 

374 
137 

245 
17 

209 
303 
158 
86 

17 

983 

10 
12 
14 
18 
21 

11 
14 

15 
12 

13 
13 
12 

12 
11 

17 

3 

0 
0 
0 

2 
0 

0 

(*) 

1 

2 

1 

(<) 

1 

39 
21 

7 
4 

0) 

32 

12 

9 
C) 

20 
20 
23 
24 

0) 

9 

44 
47 
43 

20 

{') 

46 
41 

34 

0) 

37 
43 
43 
38 

0) 

26 

10 
20 
32 

35 

0) 

16 
25 

30 

{') 

23 
23 
18 
24 

{') 

26 

3 
11 

12 
25 
(') 

4 
14 

17 

(*) 

14 
9 

10 
9 

(<) 

18 

1 

1 

5 

11 

0) 

(') 

0) 

4 
3 
4 
4 

(^) 

14 

0) 
0 

1 

5 

0) 

0 

.1 

3 

0) 

1 

0 
0 

0) 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0) 

0 
0 

0 

0) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0) 
1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

0 

1,500-1,999 

0 

2,000-2,999 

0 

3,000  and  over 

0 
0 

Oceupationalgroups, 
nonrelief: 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  pro- 

0 

Other  occupations  5. 
FaraUy-type  groups, 
nonrelief: 
1    . 

(<) 

0 

2  and  3 

0 

4and5 

0 

6  and  7 

0 

8  and  9 

1 

California: 

Relief  families 

316 

1,454 

219 
764 

12 

18 

3 

(?) 

24 
5 

43 
22 

20 

28 

6 

21 

3 

17 

1 
5 

0 

1 

0 

4 

(0 

1 

0 

3 

(0 

0 
2 

1 
2 

{') 

0 

Nonrelief  families 

1 

0-999 

283 
391 
379 
304 
97 

825 
155 

365 
109 

458 
487 
375 
101 
33 

167 
236 
202 
132 

27 

482 

82 

176 
24 

210 

310 

164 

64 

16 

14 
17 
19 
23 

27 

17 
20 

22 

18 

19 
19 
18 
17 
12 

1 

1:^ 

41 
26 

'I 

{') 

26 
15 

11 

0) 

23 

17 
25 
26 
(9 

25 
36 
34 

17 

e) 

32 

21 

24 
(*) 

27 
31 

25 

28 
{') 

13 
22 
22 
25 

0) 

19 

28 

22 

0) 

19 
20 
27 

17 
0) 

6 

9 

24 

28 

0) 

12 
22 

29 

0) 

19 
19 
15 

8 
(■') 

0 
3 
6 
13 

4 
8 

6 

{') 

5 
6 
1 
8 

1 

1,000-1,499 

0          4 

0 

1,500-1,999 

0 
0 

{') 

Q-) 
0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 
1 
0 

(^) 

3 

1 

0) 

6 

4 

2 

(-')' 

5 
4 
4 
11 

(^) 

0 

2,000-2.999 

4 

3,000  and  over  _.   _._  . 

(*) 

Oceupationalgroups, 
nonrelief: 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional  

Other  occupations  K 
Family-type     groups, 
nonrelief: 

1 

2  and  3-—     . 

(?) 

2 

3 

0) 

2 
1 

4  and  5 

1 

6  and  7 

8  and  9..^ 

0 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded;  also  excluded 
are  20  nonrehef  and  9  relief  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  12  nonrelief  and  5  relief  families 
in  the  California  villages  that  received  part,  or  all,  of  their  rent  as  a  gift.  Families  that  received  rent  as 
pay  are  included;  for  these  families  the  monthly  rental  is  an  estimated  figure. 

2  Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  renting  families  in  each  class  that  reported 
monthly  rent.  In  the  California  villages,  this  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  renting  families,  column  3. 
1  family  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  income  class  $1,500-$!, 999,  did  not  report  monthly  rent. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less. 

*  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 

5  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 
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Rentals  and  Family  Occupation  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Wage-earner  families  in  the  villages,  as  in  the  cities,  paid  lower 
monthly  rentals  than  other  families,  even  when  they  were  at  the 
same  income  levels.  Since  their  families  were  somewhat  larger,  they 
could  have  used  bigger  houses  than  the  two  other  groups;  but  they 
also  had  to  buy  more  food,  clotliing,  and  other  goods  and  services. 
Hence,  they  may  have  sacrificed  housing  to  other  needs  (table  178). 
Clerical  families  tended  to  spend  about  the  same  amount  for  rent  as 
business  and  professional  families  at  the  same  income  level.  Rela- 
tively fewer  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  group  occupied  homes  for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  of  $20  or  more  per  month;  but  this  difference 
was  due  largely  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  well-to-do  clerical  famihes. 

Rentals  and  Family  Type  (Nonrelief  Families) 

Families  of  different  type  groups  were  surprisingly  similar  in  the 
amount  of  rent  they  paid,  in  spite  of  their  differences  in  income  level 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  to  be  housed.  In  both  groups  of  villages 
the  small  families  of  type  1  reported  an  average  rent  as  high  as  or 
higher  than  the  other  family  type  groups,  at  every  income  level  save 
the  highest  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Tliis  suggests  that  families 
with  only  two  persons  to  be  supported  were  able  to  spend  relatively 
more  for  housing  than  were  those  with  more  members.  The  large 
families  of  types  6  and  7  reported  average  rentals  below  or  equaling 
those  of  other  type  groups  at  almost  every  income  level.     Types  4  and 

5  tended  to  spend  about  the  same  or  a  little  less  than  families  of 
types  2  and  3,  given  the  same  income  (table  179). 

Monthly  Rental  Values  of  Owned  Homes  (Relief  and  Nonrelief  Families) 

As  was  found  in  the  small  cities,  home  owners  in  Pacific  villages 
assigned  to  their  homes  a  rental  value  above  the  rents  paid  by  non- 
owning  families.  The  average  monthly  rental  value  reported  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  was  $16,  while  average  rent  was  $11.  In 
California,  the  average  rental  value  of  $23  was  35  percent  above 
average  rents  (table  181). 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of  owners  than  of 
renters  among  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more  also  would 
tend  to  raise  the  average  rental  value  since  these  higher-income 
groups  were  able  to  spend  more  for  housing  than  were  the  less  well- 
to-do.  However,  even  at  the  same  income  level,  average  rental 
values  exceeded  rentals.  Home  owners  may  have  valued  their 
homes  somewhat  above  those  rented  by  their  neighbors.  There  is  the 
possibility,  too,  that  they  purchased  more  expensive  homes  than  were 
rented  by  families  with  similar  incomes. 

On  the  whole,  variations  in  montlily  rental  value  followed  the  same 
pattern  as  variations  in  monthly  rents.  Higher  income  families 
owned  more  valuable  homes  than  did  others  (table  181).  The 
business  and  professional  group  tended  to  report  higher  rental  values 
than  did  other  occupational  groups  at  similar  income  levels.  Varia- 
tions among  family  type  groups  were  not  great,  but  rental  values 
reported  by  families  of  type  1  tended  to  be  higher  than  those  reported 
by  the  other  groups  at  the  same  income  levels;  and  those  of  types 

6  and  7  tended  to  be  lower. 
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Appendix  A 

Table  Headings  and  Legends  for  Figures 
Text  Tables,  Small  Cities 

Table  No.  Page 

1.  Size  of  family:  Percentage  distribution  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families 

by  number  of  persons  in  family,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-36 11 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  family :  Average  number  of  persons  in  family,  by 

relief  status,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36  _  12 

3.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands 

and  of  wives  in  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  age,  Pacific  small 

cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 14 

4.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  per- 

centage of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not 
members  of  the  economic  family  and  average  number  of  such  non- 
family  members,  by  relief  status  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 15 

5.  Family  income:  Number  of  families  and  percentage  distribution  by 

relief  status  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  sepa- 
rately, 1935-36 18 

6.  Sources  of  family  income:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  receiv- 

ing income  from  specified  sources,  number  and  percentage  having 
business  losses,  average  amount  and  percentage  of  income  derived 
from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of  business  losses,  by 
income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 22 

7.  Sources  of  family  income:  Average  amount  and  percentage  of  income 

derived  from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of  business 
losses.  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 25 

8.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 

with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 28 

9.  Principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  having 

principal  or  supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and 
percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by 
income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,   1935-36 29 

10.  Supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  sup- 

plementary earners  by  amount  of  earnings,  by  family  income, 
Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 31 

11.  Occupational  classification  of  earners:  Number  and  percentage  dis- 

tribution of  all  earners  by  family  income;  percentage  distribution 
by  chief  occupation  of  all  earners,  principal  earners,  and  supple- 
mentary earners,  by  income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36.         33 

12.  Husbands  and  wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husband 

or  wife  earning,  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from 
their  earnings,  and  percentage  of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as 
principal  or  supplementary  earner,  by  income.  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 36 

13.  Family    earners:  Number    and    percentage    distribution    of    earners 

classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and  aver- 
age earnings  per  person,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 37 

14.  Weeks  during  which  earning  wives  had  employment:  Distribution  of 

earning  wives  by  number  of  weeks  during  which  they  had  earnings, 
by  status  of  earners  and  family  income.  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 . 38 
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15.  Earnings  of  wives:  Number  of  earning  wives  by  amount  of  earnings 

and  family  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 39 

16.  Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  of  earners  other  than 

husband  and  wife,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of 
total  family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 40 

17.  Family  earners:  Average  earnings  of  husband,  wife,  and  other  family 

members,  percentage  of  families  with  supplementary  earners,  and 
percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  specified  earners, 
Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 42 

18.  Family  occupation:  Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  occupa- 

tion, Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 45 

19.  Age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  by  age,  by 

family  occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,   1935-36 46 

20.  Occupation  and  size  of  family:  Percentage  distribution  of  families  in 

specified  occupational  groups,  by  size  of  family,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 47 

21.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  per- 

centage of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not 
members  of  the  economic  family,  and  average  number  of  such  non- 
family  members,  by  occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 __._         48 

22.  Family  income  and  occupation:  Number  and  percentage  distribution 

by  income  of  families  of  specified  occupational  groups,  Pacific  small 
cities  combined,  1935-36 50 

23.  Median  income:   Median  income  of  families  of  specified  occupational 

groups,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 51 

24.  Family  income:  Average  income  and  percentage  of  income  derived 

from  earnings,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 52 

25.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 

with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  occupation.  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 53 

26.  Supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  supplementary 

earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family 
earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners,  by  occupation  and 
income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 54 

27.  Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Per- 

centage of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supple- 
mentary earner,  and  average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 55 

28.  Husbands  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husbands  as  sole 

earners,  average  amounts  received  by  earning  husbands,  and  per- 
centage of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  occu- 
pation and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

29.  Wives  as  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  wives  earning,   and 

average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  small 
cities  combined,  1935-36 

30.  Family    members    earning:  Number   and    percentage    of   husbands, 

wives,  and  other  family  members  earning,  by  occupation,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

31.  Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  and  average  earnings 

of  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  and  percentage  of  total 
family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by  occupation  and  in- 
come. Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 59 

32.  Earnings  of  family  members  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Average 

earnings  of  family  members  other  than  husband  and  wife,  by  occu- 
pation and  income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 60 

33.  Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average 

number  of  earners  in  families,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 62 

34.  Earnings  and  age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  and  average 

earnings  of  husbands  whp  were  earners,  by  husband's  occupation 

and  age,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 ^ 64 
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35.  Eiirning  status,  age,  and  earnings  of  husbands:  Number  and  percent- 

age distribution  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners,  who  were 
supplementary  earners,  or  who  were  without  earnings,  and  average 
earnings  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners  and  supplementary 
earners,  by  age,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 65 

36.  Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  husbands,  principal  earners, 

and  supplementary  earners  by  chief  occupation,  by  family  occupa- 
tion, Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 67 

37.  Family  income  and  age  of  husband:  Median  income  of  families  by  age 

of  husband,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36__  68 

38.  Earnings  and  age  of  wives:  Number  of  wives  who  were  without  earn- 

ings, number  who  were  earners,  and  average  earnings  per  wife,  by 
wife's  occupation  and  age,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36__  69 

39.  Family  type:  Number,  percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of 

relief  and  nonrelief  families,  bv  family  tvpe.  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 1 r 72 

40.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  by  age  of 

husbands  and  of  wives,  bv  familv  tvpe.  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 _' 1__^_ 73 

41.  Income:  Quartiles  of  family  income,  by  family  type,  Pacific  small 

cities  combined,  1935-36 _"^ 74 

42.  Wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  earning  wives,  average 

amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived 
from  wives,  bv  family  type  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 76 

43.  Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Per- 

centage of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supple- 
mentary earner,  and  average  amounts  earned,  by  family  type. 
Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 77 

44.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 

with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  family  type.  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 1 78 

45.  Family  type:  Percentage  distribution  by  occupation  of  families  of 

specified  types,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 79 

46.  Husbands  as  earners:  Average  earnings  of  husbands  and  percentage 

of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  family  type  and 
income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 81 

47.  Supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  of  specified  types  with 

supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage 
of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners,  by  in- 
come. Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 82 

48.  Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  of  earners  other  than 

husband  and  wife,  and  amount  and  percentage  of  total  family  earn- 
ings contributed  by  them,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities  combined,  1935-36 83 

49.  Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of  fam- 

ilies of  specified  types.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 84 

50.  Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average 

number  of  earners  in  families,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 85 

51.  Sole  earners  and  family  earnings:  Percentage  of  families  with  only  one 

earner,  and  average  family  earnings  from  all  individual  earners,  by 
family  type.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 87 

52.  Median  income:   Median  income  of  families  of  specified  types.  Pacific 

small  cities  separately,  1935-36 88 

53.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  percent- 

age of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  economic  family,  and  average  number  of  such  non- 
familv  members,  by  family  type,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 89 

54.  Family   members    earning:  Number  and    percentage   of    husbands, 

wives,  and  other  family  members  earning,  by  family  type,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 90 

55.  Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  relief 

and  nonrelief  families,  by  type  of  living  quarters  occupied.  Pacific 
small  cities  separately,  1935-36 92 
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56.  One-family    house:  Percentage    of    families    occupying    one-family 

houses,  by  tenure  and  relief  status,  Pacific  small  cities  separately, 
1935-36 93 

57.  One-family    house:  Percentage    of    families    occupying    one-family 

houses,  bv  income  and  by  occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  sep- 
arately, 1935-36 93 

58.  Home  ownership:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  owned  homes,  by 

occupation  and  income,  and  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 94 

59.  Monthly  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homes,  average 

monthly  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by 
amount  of  monthly  rent,  by  relief  status  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities  combined,  1935-36 99 

60.  Rent  and  income:  Number  of  renting  families  and  percentage  of 

their  total  income  spent  for  rent,  by  income.  Pacific  small  cities 
separately,  1935-36 100 

61.  Monthlj^  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homes,  average 

monthly  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by 
amount  of  monthly  rent,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  small 
cities  combined,  1935-36 101 

62.  Monthly  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homes,  average 

montiily  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by 
amount  of  monthly  rent,  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific  small 
cities  combined,  1935-36 103 

Text  Tables,  Villages 

63.  Size  of  family:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  relief  and  non- 

relief  families  by  number  of  persons  in  family,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 105 

64.  Families  with  members  under  16:  Number  and  percentage  distribu- 

tion of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  by  number  of  members  under 

16  years  of  age.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 ^__       105 

65.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands 

and  of  wives  in  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  age,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 106 

66.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  per- 

centage of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not 
members  of  the  economic  family  and  average  number  of  such  non- 
family  members,  by  relief  status  and  income,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 107 

67.  Family  income:  Number  of  families  and  percentage  distribution  by 

relief  status  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 110 

68.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 

with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 116 

69.  Principal  and  supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  having 

principal  or  supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and 
percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by 
income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 117 

70.  Supplementary    earners:  Number    and    percentage    distribution    of 

supplementary  earners  by  amount  of  earnings,  by  family  income. 
Pacific  villages  combined,  1935-36 118 

71.  Occupational  classification  of  earners:  Number  and  percentage  dis- 

tribution of  all  earners  by  family  income;  percentage  distribution 
by  chief  occupation  of  all  earners,  principal  earners,  and  supple- 
mentary earners,  by  income.  Pacific  villages  combined,  1935-36_-        119 

72.  Husbands  and  wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husband 

or  wife  earning,  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived  from 
their  earnings,  and  percentage  of  families  having  husband  or  wife 
as  principal  or  supplementary  earner,  b}^  income.  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 122 

73.  Family    earners:  Number    a'nd    percentage    distribution    of   earners 

classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and 
average  earnings  per  person,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36__       123 
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74.  Earners   other  than  husband   and   wife:  Number   of  earners   other 

than  husband  and  wife,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage 
of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by  income, 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 124 

75.  Family  occupation  and  median  income:  Number  of  families,  percent- 

age distribution,  and  median  income,  by  occupation,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 129 

76.  Occupation  and  size  of  family:  Percentage  distribution  of  families 

in  specified  occupational  groups,  by  size  of  family.  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 130 

77.  Age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  by  age  and 

family  occupation,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 131 

78.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  per- 

centage of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not 
members  of  the  economic  family,  and  average  num.ber  of  such  non- 
family  members,  by  occupation.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 132 

79.  Family  income:  Average  income  and  percentage  of  income  derived 

from  earnings,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36-        134 

80.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 

with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  occupation.  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 135 

81.  Supplementary  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  supplementary 

earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family 
earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners,  by  occupation  and 
income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 137 

82.  Husbands  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  husbands  as  sole 

earners,  average  amounts  received  by  earning  husbands,  and  per- 
centage of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  occupa- 
tion and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 138 

83.  Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners :  Percent- 

age of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary 
earner,  and  average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 139 

84.  Wives  as  earners:   Number  and  percentage  of  wives  earning,  and 

average  amounts  earned,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 140 

85.  Family  members  earning:  Number  and  percentage  of  husbands,  wives, 

and  other  family  members  earning,  by  occupation.  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 141 

86.  Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife :  Number  and  average  earnings 

of  earners  other  than  husband  and  wife,  and  percentage  of  total 
family  earnings  derived  from  such  earners,  by  occupation.  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 142 

87.  Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average 

number  of  earners  in  families,  by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 143 

88.  Earnings  and  age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  and  average 

earnings  of  husbands  who  were  earners,  by  husband's  occupation, 

by  age.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 145 

89.  Earning  status,  age,  and  earnings  of  husbands:  Number  and  per- 

centage distribution  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners,  who 
were  supplementary  earners,  or  who  were  without  earnings,  and 
average  earnings  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners  and  sup- 
plementary earners,  by  age.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 146 

90.  Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  husbands,  principal  earners, 

and  supplementary  earners  by  chief  occupation,  by  family  occupa- 
tion, Pacific  villages,  1935-36 148 

91.  Earnings  and  age  of  wives:  Number  of  wives  who  were  without  earn- 

ings, number  who  were  earners,  and  average  earnings  per  wife,  by 
wife's  occupation  and  age.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 150 

92.  Family  type:  Number,  percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of 

relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  family  type.  Pacific  villages,  1 935-36_        151 

93.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  by  age  of 

husbands  and  of  wives,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36.-        152 

94.  Income:  Quartiles  of  family  income,  by  family  type.  Pacific  villages, 

1935-36 :__! 153 
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95.  Husbands  as  earners:  Average  earnings  of  husbands  and  percentage 

of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  husbands,  by  family  type 

and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 155 

96.  Wives  as  earners:  Percentage  of  families  with  earning  wives,  average 

amounts  earned,  and  percentage  of  total  family  earnings  derived 

from  wives,  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 157 

97.  Husbands  and  wives  as  principal  and  supplementary  earners :  Percent- 

age of  families  having  husband  or  wife  as  principal  or  supplementary 
earner,  and  average  amounts  earned,  by  family  type,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 - 158 

98.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  and  percentage  of  families 

with  only  one  and  with  more  than  one  earner,  by  family  type, 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 159 

99.  Supplementary   earners:  Percentage    of   families    of   specified   types 

with  supplementary  earners,  average  amounts  earned,  and  percent- 
age of  total  family  earnings  derived  from  supplementary  earners, 
by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 160 

100.  Earners  other  than  husband  and  wife:  Number  of  earners  other  than 

husband  and  wife,  and  amount  and  percentage  of  total  family 
earnings  contributed  by  them,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 162 

101.  Family  type:  Percentage  distribution  by  occupation  of  families  of 

specified  types.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 163 

102.  Family    members    earning:  Number    and    percentage    of    husbands, 

wives,  and  other  family  members  earning,  by  family  type,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 164 

103.  Family  size  and  earners:  Average  number  of  persons  and  average 

number  of  earners  in  families,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 166 

104.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  and  percent- 

age of  families  having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not 
members  of  the  economic  family,  and  average  number  of  such 
nonfamily  members,  by  family  type.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 167 

105.  Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  of  families  occupying  specified  types 

of  living  quarters,  by  tenure  and  relief  status,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 169 

106.  Home  ownership:  Percentage  of  families  occupying  owned  homes,  by 

occupation  and  income,  and  by  family  type  and  Income,  Pacific 
villages,  1 935-36 170 

107.  Monthly  rent:  Number  of  families  occupying  rented  homes,  average 
.  monthly  rent,  and  percentage  distribution  of  renting  families  by 

amount  of  monthly  rent,  by  relief  status  and  income,  by  occupa- 
tion, and  by  family  type.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 173 

Appendix  B  Tables,  Smoll  Cities 

108.  Summary  of  19  small  cities:  Average  size  and  median  income  of  relief 

and  nonrelief  families  combined,  median  income  of  nonrelief 
families,  and  percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families,  by 
occupation,  1 935-36 '_        187 

109.  Family  income  and  occupation:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of 

families  in  specified  occupational  groups,  Pacific  small  cities 
separately,  1935-36 188 

110.  Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified 

types  and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and 
income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 189 

111.  Sources  of  family  income:  Number  of  families  receiving  income  from 

specified  sources,  number  having  business  losses,  average  amount 
of  income  derived  from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of 
business  losses,  by  income.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1 935-36 _        199 

112.  Sources  of  family  income :  Number  and  percentage  of  families  receiving 

income  from  specified  sources,  number  and  percentage  having 
J!  business  losses,  average  amount  and  percentage  of  income  derived 
from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of  business  losses,  by 
occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately, 
1935-36 202 
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113.  Sources  of  family  income:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  receiving 

income  from  specified  sources,  number  and  percentage  having 
business  losses,  average  amount  and  percentage  of  income  derived 
from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of  business  losses,  by 
family  tvpe  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  sepa- 
rately, 1935-36 207 

114.  Money  income  other  than  earnings:   Number  of  families  receiving 

money  income  other  than  earnings  from  specified  sources,  and 
average  amount  received,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined, 
1935-36 214 

115.  Food   home-produced  for  family   use:    Number   and   percentage   of 

families  producing  specified  kinds  of  food,  and  average  value  and 
quantity  of  such  food  produced  at  home  for  family  use,  Pacific 
small  cities  separately,  1935-36 215 

116.  Family  members  16  or  older:  Average  number  of  family  members  of 

specified  relationship  to  husband  and  wife,  in  relief  and  nonrelief 
families,  by  age  and  familv  type.  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-36 216 

117.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands 

and  of  wives  by  age  group,  by  relief  status.  Pacific  small  cities 
combined  and  separately,  1935-36 217 

118.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Number  of  husbands  and  of  wives  in 

specified  age  groups,  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities 
combined  and  separately,  1935-36 218 

119.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Number  of  husbands  and  of  wives  in 

specified  age  groups,  by  relief  status  and  family  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 220 

120.  Age  of  husbands:  Number  of  husbands  in  specified  age  groups,  by 

family  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,    1935-36 223 

121.  Age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  by  age,    by 

family  occupation.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 224 

122.  Family  type:  Percentage   distribution  by  occupation  of  families  of 

specified  types.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 225 

123.  Family  type:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of  families  of  speci- 

fied types.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 226 

124.  Family  type:  Number,  percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of 

families,  bv  family  type  and  relief  status,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 226 

125.  Family  type:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  relief  and  non- 

relief  families  within  each  family  type,  by  number  of  members  under 
16  and  16  and  older,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  and  Pacific  vil- 
lages, 1935-36 227 

126.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  of  families 

having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the  eco- 
nomic family,  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members,  by 
relief  status,  by  income,  by  occupation,  and  by  family  type,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 228 

127.  Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  principal  earners  and  supple- 

mentary earners  bv  chief  occupation,  by  family  income,  Pacific  small 

cities  separately,  1935-36 _' 229 

128.  Occupation  of  husbands:  Distribution  of  husbands  by  chief  occupa- 

tion, by  family  income,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 230 

129.  Business  and  professional  families:  Number  and  percentage  distribu- 

tion of  families  in  independent  and  salaried  groups,  by  income. 
Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 23 1 

130.  Business  and  professional  families:  Distribution  by  family  type,  and 

average  size  of  families  in  independent  and  salaried  groups,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 231 

131.  Business  and  professional  families:  Number  of  families  in  independent 

and  salaried  groups,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  separately, 
1935-36 232 

132.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  of  families  with  individual 

earners,,  number  and  average  earnings  of  supplementary  earners 
classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others;  and  average  earnings  of 
family  from  supplementary  earners,  by  occupation  and  income. 
Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1 935-36 233 
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133.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  of  families  with  individual 

earners,  number  and  average  earnings  of  supplementary  earners 
classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others;  and  average  earnings  of 
family  from  supplementary  earners,  by  family  type  and  income, 
Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1 935-36 238 

134.  Money  earnings:  Number  of  families  receiving  net  money  earnings 

and  average  net  money  earnings  received  from  each  source,  by  occu- 
pation and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately, 
^--  1935-36 243 

135.  Money  earnings :  Number  of  families  receiving  net  money  earnings  and 

average  net  money  earnings  received  from  each  source,  by  family 
type  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately, 
1935-36 248 

136.  Principal  earners:  Number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  principal 

earners  classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others,  with  weeks  of 
employment  of  principal  earners,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 252 

137.  Principal  earners:  Number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  principal 

earners  classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others,  with  weeks  of  em- 
ployment of  principal  earners,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 256 

138.  Family  earners:  Number  and  average  earnings  of  earners  classified  as 

husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and  average  number  of 
earners  per  family,  by  income,  by  occupation,  and  by  family  type. 
Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 258 

139.  Earning  wives  by  source  of  family  earnings:  Number  of  families  in 

which  wife  was  principal  or  supplementary  earner  and  additional 
earnings  were  received  from  specified  family  members  or  from  room- 
ers and  boarders,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1 935-36 _       260 

140.  Earning  status  and  age  of  husbands:  Total  number  of  earning  hus- 

bands, number  of  husbands  who  were  principal  earners,  and  number 
who  were  supplementary  earners,  by  husband's  occupation  and  age. 
Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 261 

141.  Earnings  and  age  of  husbands:  Number  of  husbands  who  were  earners 

and  average  earnings  per  husband,  by  family  type  and  husband's  age. 
Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 262 

142.  Type   of   living   quarters:  Number   of   families   occupying   specified 

types  of  living  quarters,  by  tenure  and  relief  status,  Pacific  small 
cities  separately,  1935-36 263 

143.  Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  of  families  occupying  specified  types 

of  living  quarters,  by  tenure  and  income,  and  by  tenure  and  occupa- 
■'■;  tion.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 264 

144.  Monthly  rental  value:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  owning 

homes,  average  monthly  rental  value,  and  number  of  owning  families 
reporting  specified  monthly  rental  values,  by  relief  status  and  by 
occupation  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 265 

145.  Monthly  rental  value:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  owning 

homes,  average  monthly  rental  value,  and  number  of  owning 
families  reporting  specified  monthly  rental  values,  by  family  type  and 
income,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1 935-36 270 

146.  Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 

homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  re- 
porting specified  monthly  rents,  by  relief  status  and  by  occupa- 
tion and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately, 
1935-36 274 

147.  Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 

homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  re- 
porting specified  monthly  rents,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 279 

148.  Nonmoney  income  from  mortgaged  and  mortgage-free  owned  homes: 

Number  of  families  owning  homes  with  and  without  mortgages, 
average  number  of  months  of  occupancy  of  owned  homes,  average 
'-^  rental  value,  average  estimated  expense,  and  average  nonmoney 
income  from  home  owhership,  by  income.  Pacific  small  cities 
separately,  1935-36 _       282 
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149.  Summary  of  12  groups  of  villages:  Average  size  and  median  income 

of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined,  median  income  of  non- 
relief  families,  and  percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families, 
by  occupation,  1935-36 284 

150.  Family  income  and  occupation:  Percentage  distribution  by  income 

of  families  in  specified  occupational  groups,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36_       285 

151.  Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified 

types  and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation 

and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 285 

152.  Sources  of  family  income:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  receiv- 

ing income  from  specified  sources,  number  and  percentage  having 
business  losses,  average  amount  and  percentage  of  income  derived 
from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of  business  losses,  by 
income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 290 

153.  Sources  of  family  income:  Number  of  families  receiving  income  from 

specified  sources,  number  having  business  losses,  average  amount 
of  income  derived  from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of 
business  losses,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36_       292 

154.  Sources  of  family  income:  Number  of  families  receiving  income  from 

specified  sources,  number  having  business  losses,  average  amount 
of  income  derived  from  specified  sources,  and  average  amount  of 
business  losses,  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36_       294 

155.  Money  income  other  than  earnings:  Number  of  families  receiving 

money  income  other  than  earnings  from  specified  sources,  and 
average  amount  received,  by  income.  Pacific  villages,   1935-36- _       296 

156.  Food  home-produced  for  family  use:  Number  of  families  producing 

food,  and  quantity  and  value  of  food  produced,  by  income  and  by 
occupation,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 297 

157.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Number  of  husbands  and  of  wives 

in  specified  age  groups,  by  relief  status  and  family  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 298 

158.  Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Number  of  husbands  and  of  wives 

in  specified  age  groups,  by  family  type  and  income.  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 300 

159.  Age  of  husbands:  Number  of  husbands  in  specified  age  groups,  by 

family  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 302 

160.  Family  type:  Number,  percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of 

families,  by  family  type  and  relief  status.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36_       303 

161.  Family  members  16  or  older:    Average  number  of  family  members 

of  specified  relationship  to  husband  and  wife,  in  relief  and  non- 
relief  families,  by  age  and  family  type.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36_-       304 

162.  Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of  families 

of  specified  types,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 304 

163.  Members  of  household  not  in  economic  family:  Number  of  families 

having  persons  in  the  household  who  were  not  members  of  the 
economic  family,  and  average  number  of  such  nonfamily  members, 
by  relief  status,  by  income,  by  occupation,  and  by  family  type. 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 305 

164.  Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  husbands,  principal  earners, 

and  supplementary  earners  by  chief  occupation,  by  family  income, 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 307 

165.  Business  and  professional  families:  Number  of  families  in  independent 

and  salaried  groups,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 308 

166.  Business  and  professional  families:  Distribution  by  family  type,  and 

average  size  of  families  in  independent  and  salaried  groups.  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 308 

167.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Num^ber  of  families  with  individual 

earners,  number  and  average  earnings  of  supplementary  earners 
classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others;  and  average  earnings  of 
family  from  supplementary  earners,  by  occupation  and  income,. 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 309 

168.  Sole  and  supplementary  earners:  Number  of  families  with  individual 

earners,  number  and  average  earnings  of  supplementary  earners 

classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others;  and  average  earnings  of 

-     family  from  supplementary  earners,  by  family  type  and  income, 

Pacific  villages,  1935-36 312 
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169.  Money  earnings:  Number  of  families  receiving  net  money  earnings 

and  average  net  money  earnings  received  from  each  source,  by 
occupation  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 '       314 

170.  Money  earnings:  Number  of  families  receiving  net  money  earnings 

and  average  net  money  earnings  received  from  each  source,  by 
family  type  and  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 316 

171.  Principal  earners:  Number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  principal 

earners  classified  as  husbands,  wives,  and  others,  with  weeks  of 
emplovment  of  principal  earners,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
viUages,  1935-36 319 

172.  Principal  earners:  Number  and  average  yearly  earnings  of  principal 

earners  classified  as  husbands,  v\-ives,  and  others,  with  weeks  of 
emplovment  of  principal  earners,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 322 

173.  Earning  wives  by  source  of  family  earnings:  Number  of  families  m 

which  wife  was  principal  or  supplementary  earner  and  additional 
earnings  were  received  from  specified  family  members  or  from 
roomers  and  boarders,  by  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 324 

174.  Earning  status  and  age  of  husbands:  Total  number  of  earning  hus- 

bands, number  of  husbands  who  w^ere  principal  earners,  and  num- 
ber who  were  supplementarv  earners,  by  husband's  occupation  and 
age.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 325 

175.  Earnings   and   age   of   husbands:  Number   of   husbands    who    were 

earners  and  average  earnings  per  husband,  by  family  type  and 
husband's  age,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 326 

176.  Type   of   living   quarters:  Number   of   families   occupying   specified 

types  of  living  quarters,  by  tenure  and  income,  and  by  tenure  and 
occupation,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 327 

177.  Rent  and  income:  Number  of  renting  families,  average  monthly  rent 

paid,  and  percentage  of  total  income  spent  for  rent,  by  income. 

Pacific  villages,  1935-36 328 

178=  Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  re- 
porting specified  monthly  rents,  by  relief  status  and  by  occupation 
and  income.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 328 

179.  Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 

homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  re- 
porting specified  monthly  rents,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 330 

180.  Nonmonej^  income  from  mortgaged  and  mortgage-free  owned  homes: 

Number  of  families  owning  homes  with  and  without  mortgages, 
average  number  of  months  of  occupancy  of  owned  homes,  average 
rental  value,  average  estimated  expense,  and  average  nonmoney  in- 
come from  home  ownership,  by  income,  Pacific  viUages,  1935-36- _        331 

181.  Monthly  rental  value:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  owning 

homes,  and  average  monthly  rental  value  of  owned  homes,  by  relief 
status,  bv  occupation  and  income,  and  by  family  type  and  income, 
Pacific  villages,  1935-36 333 

Appendix  C  Tables 

182.  Cities  and  villages  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 

the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  region  and  by  groups  used  in 
analysis  of  income  data 340 

183.  Farm  counties  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  chief 

type  of  farming  in  each  locality,  by  region 342 

184.  Summary   of   collection:  Number   of   schedules  of  each   designated 

type  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  by  degree  of 
urbanization  and  region,  1936 344 

185.  Consumption  sample:  Occupational  and  family-type  groups  included 

by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  consumption  sample,  as 
combined  for  analysis,  by  region  and  degree  of  urbanization 346 

186.  Computation  of  income:   Methods  of  computing  family  income  from 

schedule  entries  for  income  and  consumption  samples,  city  and 
village  families 347 
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187.  Computation  of  income:   Methods  of  computing  family  income  from 

schedule  entries  for  income  and  consumption  samples,  farm  fam- 
ilies        348 

Appendix  D  Tables 

188.  Comparisons  with  census:  Percentage  of  families  that  were  not  white, 

included  only  one  person,  or  were  foreign-born,  according  to  the 
consumer  purchases  study  and  to  the  census,  Pacific  small  cities 
separately 358 

189.  Summary  of  sampling:  Number  of  families  in  record  card  sample  and 

number  of  filled  record  cards  and  family  schedules  obtained,  Pacific 
small  cities  separately,  and  Pacific  villages,  1936 359 

190.  Eligibilit}^   for  family   schedule:  Number   of  families   giving   record 

cards  that  were  eligible,  and  number  that  were  ineligible  for  speci- 
fied reasons,  Pacific  small  cities  separatelv,  and  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 - 360 

191.  Incomes  of  ineligible  families:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of 

ineligible  families  by  relief  status  and  income,  Olympia,  Washington, 

and  Eugene,  Oregon,  combined  and  separately,   1935-36 363 

192.  Composition  of  ineligible  families:  Number  and  percentage  distribu- 

tion of  nonrelief  one-person  families  and  families  of  two  or  more 
persons  including  and  not  including  a  husband  and  wife,  by  income, 
Olympia,  Washington,  and  Eugene,  Oregon,  combined,  1935-36 364 

193.  Family  occupation  of  ineligible  families:  Number  and  percentage  dis- 

tribution by  occupation  of  nonrelief  families,  by  income,  Olympia, 
Washington,  and  Eugene,  Oregon,  combined,  1935-36 365 

194.  Report  year:  Distribution  of  families  by  date  of  end  of  report  year, 

bv  occupation.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  and  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 367 

Appendix  E  Tables 

195.  Family  type  numbers  assigned  to  families  having  specified  number  of 

year-equivalent  persons  other  than  husband  and  wife  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  16  or  older 370 

196.  Scale  of  relative  food  expenditures  for  different  individuals . 372 

Lesends 

Fig.  No. 

1.  Communities  covered  in  the  study  of  consumer  purchases 2 

2.  Family  size:  Percentage  distributions  of  total  number  of  families  and 

of  total  number  of  persons,  by  size  of  family,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 - 10 

3.  Incomes   of   nonrelief  families:  Percentage   distribution   of   nonrelief 

families  and  of  aggregate  income  of  nonrelief  families  classified  by 
income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 20 

4.  Sources  of  family  income:  Percentage  distributions  of  average  family 

income  by  source,  for  nonrelief  families  classified  by  income,  Pacific 
small  cities  combined,  1935-36 34 

5.  Distribution  of  families  by  income  and  occupation.  Pacific  smaU  cities, 

1935-36 44 

6.  Occupation  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families 

by  occupation  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,   1935-36__  49 

7.  Average  earnings  of  husbands  bv  occupation  and  age.  Pacific  small 

cities,  1935-36 _" 63 

8.  Definitions  of  family  types:  Illustration  of  the  definitions  of  the  first 

eight  types  of  families  used  in  classification 71 

9.  Family  type  and  age  of  husband:  Percentage  distributions  by  family 

type  of  families  classified  by  age  of  husband,  Pacific  small  cities  com- 
bined, 1935-36 75 

10.  Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distributions  by  family  type  of 

families  classified  by  income.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36_  80 

11.  Rent  and  income.  Pacific  small  cities,  1935-36 98 

12.  Incomes  of  nonrelief  families:  Percentage  distributions  of  nonrelief 

families  and  of  aggregate  income  of  nonrelief  families,  classified  by 
income,  California  villages,  1935-36 111 
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13.  Sources  of  family  income:  Percentage  distributions  of  average  family 

income  by  source,  for  nonrelief  families  classified  by  income,  Cali- 
fornia villages,  1935-36 121 

14.  Incomes  of  nonrelief  families:  Percentage  of  families  having  incomes 

less  than  specified  amounts.  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  Washing- 
ton-Oregon villages,  and  California  villages,  1935-36 126 

15.  Distribution   of  families    by    income    and   occupation,    Washington- 

Oregon  villages,  1935-36 128 

16.  Occupation  and  income:  Percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families 

•  -^,,.  by  occupation  and  income,  California  villages,  1935-36 133 

_^^«.^.^i                   17.  Average  earnings  of  husbands  by  occupation  and  age,  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  1935-36--_- 144 

18.  Family  type  and  income:  Percentage  distributions  by  family  type  of 

families  classified  by  income,  California  villages,  1935-36 154 

19.  Family  type  and  age  of  husband:  Percentage  distributions  by  family 

type  of  families  classified  by  age  of  husband,  California  villages, 
1935-36 156 


J 
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All  money  averages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar.  In  tables  giving 
the  breakdown  of  a  total,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases  to  raise  or  lower 
one  of  the  rounded  components  by  one  dollar,  in  order  to  have  the  sum  of  the 
various  items  comprising  the  total  agree  with  the  total.  In  a  few  cases,  therefore, 
discrepancies  of  one  dollar  may  occur  between  averages  as  given  on  different  tables. 


Table  108. — Summary  of  19  small  cities:  Average  size  and  median  income  of  relief 
and  nonrelief  families  combined,  median  income  of  nonrelief  families,  and  'per- 
centage distribution  of  nonrelief  families  by  occupation,  1935-36 

[Families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  '] 


Region,  State,  and  city 


Average 
persons 

per 
family  2 


Median  income 

0f3— 


Non- 
relief 


relief 
families 


Non- 
relief 
families 


Distribution  of  nonrelief  families 
by  occupation 


Wage- 
earner 


Cleri- 
cal 


Business 

and 
profes- 
sional 


Other 


New  England: 

Maine,  Westbrook 

Massachusetts,  Greenfield- 
North  Central: 

Ohio,  Mount  Vernon 

Ohio,  New  Philadelphia 

Illinois,  Lincoln 

Wisconsin,  Beaver  Dam 

Iowa,  Boone 

Missouri,  Columbia 

Missouri,  Moberly 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

Kansas,  Dodge  City 

Colorado,  Greeley 

Utah,  Logan 

Utah,  Prove 

Pacific: 

Washington,  Olympia 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

Southeast  (white  families  only): 

South  Carolina,  Sumter 

Georgia,  GriSin 

Scfutheast  (Negro  families  only): 

South  Carolina,  Sumter. 

Georgia,  Griffin 


Number 
3.80 
3.50 

3.85 
3.71 
3.77 
3.57 
3.87 
3.62 
3.45 

3.79 
3.59 
4.50 
4.39 

3.41 
3.20 
3.38 
3.48 

4.12 
3.94 

3.91 
3.95 


Dollars 
1,251 
1,439 

1,162 
1,078 
957 
1,185 
1,154 
1,393 
1, 159 

1,109 
1,243 
1,274 
1,180 

1,537 
1,581 
1,539 
1,617 

1,384 
1,186 

430 
397 


Dollars 
1,299 
1,595 

1,307 
1,276 
1,186 
1,253 
1,400 
1,508 
1,  269 

1,327 
1,556 
1,486 
1,421 

1,676 
1,683 
1,652 
1,689 

1,596 
1,256 

493 
492 


Percent 
66 
61 

62 
53 
53 
64 
52 
40 
65 

45 
36 
37 
43 

44 
47 
42 


Percent 
13 

16 

12 
18 
13 


Percent 

18 
20 

22 
26 
32 
21 
28 
37 
17 

23 
38 
37 
32 

33 
36 
33 
24 

34 

21 


Percent 
3 


(*) 


1  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast. 

2  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

3  These  medians  for  the  eligible  families  are  higher  than  those  for  the  entire  population  since  the  eligibility 
requirements,  based  principally  on  race,  nativity,  and  family  composition,  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  from 
the  study  many  families  without  income  from  earnings  or  with  such  small  earnings  as  to  fall  in  the  lower 
income  classes.  The  numerical  importance  and  composition  of  this  ineligible  group  varied  for  the  different 
cities. 

*  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 
5  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Table   109. — Family  income  and  occupation:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of 
families  in  specified  occupational  groups,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Percentage    distribution    of    families 
by  income  within  specified  occupa- 
tional groups 

Percentage  distribution  of  families  by 
income  within  specified  occupational 
groups 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 

and 
profes- 
sional 

Other 

All 

V\-age 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 

and 
profes- 
sional 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Astoria,  Oreg. 

All  Incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(') 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(0 

0-249     .-     

1 
2 
5 

14 
12 
14 
11 
11 
6 
7 
4 

4 

(2) 
2 
7' 
11 
21 
13 
19 
10 
7 
4 
4 
1 

1 

0 
0 
2 

3 

8 
14 
15 
18 
15 
8 
9 
4 
2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

8 

9 

8 

10 

13 

9 

10 

10 

5 

9 

i 

1 

1 
3 

14 
14 
13 
15 
8 
6 
6 
5 
2 
5 

1 

1 

4 

13 

21 

21 

15 

10 

7 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
2 
14 
14 
10 
22 
16 
6 
6 
6 
2 

2 

0 
1 
2 
4 
5 
4 

13 

20 
7 
8 

11 
9 
4 

12 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1  000-1,249 

1,250-1,499    

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2  250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  3 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(1) 

0-249 

1 
2 
6 
9 
13 
12 
12 
11 
9 
6 
7 
5 
3 
4 

(2) 

3 

7 

13 

19 

14 

12 

]1 

9 

4 

5 

2 

1 

(0 

0 

1 
4 

12 
14 
13 
14 
11 
7 
7 
5 
2 
3 

(2) 

1 

4 
4 
9 
8 

13 
9 

10 
8 

11 
9 
5 
9 

17 
12 
24 
12 
8 
7 
4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
1 
0 
3 

1 

4 
8 
14 
11 
14 
13 
8 

7 
4 
2 
5 

(2) 

3 

5 

11 

19 

13 

16 

11 

7 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 
2 

6 
9 
9 
12 
25 
12 
6 
8 
5 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
8 
8 
9 

10 
10 
12 
9 
7 
16 

CO 

250-499      -        -  - 

m 

500-749 

(1) 

750-999-     

(0 

1,000-1,249 

V) 

1,250-1,499 

(I) 

1,500-1,749    - 

(1) 

1,750-1,999 

0) 

2,000-2,249  . 

(1) 

2,250-2,499 

(1) 

2,500-2,999 

(') 

3,000-3,499 

(1) 

3,500-3,999 

(') 

4,000  and  over  1 

0) 

I 


1  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 

2  0.50  percent  or  less. 

3  Largest  income  reported:  Olympia,  between  .$7,500  and  $10,000;  Astoria,  between  $5,000  and  $7,500. 

*  Largest  income  reported:  Eugene,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000;  Klamath  Falls,  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families  of  type  i— 

Average  persons  per 
family  J 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

Combined  cities: 
All  incomes 

2,711 

860 

496 

376 

549 

191 

146 

54 

31 

8 

3.33 

0.89 

0  43 

0-249.-     

20 
48 
128 
225 
374 
324 
350 
307 
248 
181 
190 
129 
71 
116 

15 
24 
55 
98 

129 
97 

113 
83 
74 
55 
40 
38 
13 
26 

0 
6 
22 
38 
70 
74 
61 
60 
49 
37 
40 
13 
13 
13 

1 
4 
13 
31 
64 
52 
52 
51 
31 
21 
22 
16 
4 
14 

1 
8 
17 
25 
61 
61 
64 
62 
60 
40 
56 
40 
26 
28 

0 
1 

10 
10 
18 
20 
23 
22 
20 
11 
16 
14 
8 
18 

2 
5 
7 
11 
19 
14 
23 
21 
9 

10 
10 
7 
3 
5 

0 
0 
2 
9 
8 
2 
11 
6 
4 
3 
4 
0 
0 
5 

0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
6 

1 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 

2.79 
2.96 
3.12 
3.15 
3.29 
3.24 
3.37 
3.41 
3.28 
3.35 
3.44 
3.34 
3.62 
3.87 

.65 
.75 
.76 
.84 
.94 
.89 
.98 
1.03 
.82 
.85 
.86 
.75 
.72 
.92 

.16 

250-499 

500-749 

.21 
35 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499. 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  3.. 

.27 
.35 
.34 
.38 
.39 
.46 
.50 
.58 
.60 
.89 
.94 

WAGE  EARNER 

All  incomes 

1,286 

396 

236 

200 

242 

92 

73 

30 

14 

3 

3.38 

0.96 

0.41 

0-249 

7 

29 

80 

154 

243 

193 

194 

127 

96 

59 

62 

23 

11 

8 

4 

14 

31 

55 

78 

56 

62 

32 

24 

17 

14 

6 

3 

0 

0 
5 

14 
33 
44 
38 
27 
22 
22 
16 
10 
4 
1 
0 

1 
2 
9 

25 
49 
34 
30 
23 
14 
5 
4 
3 
1 
0 

0 
4 
11 
19 
35 
35 
40 
32 
20 
12 
22 
5 
3 
4 

0 
1 
6 
9 

14 
14 
13 
9 
9 
2 
7 
4 
2 
2 

2 
3 
6 
8 

14 
12 
12 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
2 
4 
6 
2 
7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
2 

3 
0 

1 
2 

1 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3.12 
3.04 
3,25 
3.23 
3.40 
3.37 
3.41 
3.40 
3.42 
3.43 
3.52 
3.39 
3.72 
4.52 

1.14 
.83 
.88 
.95 

1.05 
.99 
.97 

1.00 
.93 
.80 
.72 
.78 
.91 

1.00 

250-499 

.21 

500-749 

.36 

750-999 

.27 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  *.. 

.34 

.35 
.43 
.42 
.48 
.63 
.81 
.61 
.82 
1.50 

CLERICAL 

482 

135 

107 

67 

112 

26 

25 

5 

4 

1 

3.28 

0.87 

0.41 

0-249 

0 
3 
13 
24 
59 
64 
61 
79 
65 
32 
33 
24 
11 

0 

0 

4 

13 

20 

18 

13 

19 

18 

11 

8 

7 

1 

3 

0 
0 

4 
2 
17 
21 
13 
19 
11 
5 

10 
1 
2 
2 

0 
1 

\ 

8 
9 
11 
12 
6 
2 
7 
2 
1 
2 

0 
1 

1 
2 
9 
11 
15 
16 
21 
10 
5 

12 
5 
4 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
3 
7 
5 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
2 
4 
1 
5 
5 
3 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

250-499 

4.33 
3.28 
2.91 
3.10 
3.05 
3.47 
3.42 
3.31 
3.19 
3.27 
3.14 
3.84 
3.64 

2.00 

1.00 

.67 

.88 

.81 

1.11 

1.04 

.77 

.81 

.94 

.42 

.64 

.50 

,33 

500-749... 

750-999 

.31 
.21 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  5.. 

.24 
.25 
.36 
.39 
.54 
.38 
.36 
.75 
1.18 
1.14 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Families  of  type  i— 

Average  persons  per 
family  ^ 

City  and  family 

Other  than 

income  class 

husband  and 

(dollars) 

All 

wife 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

mem- 
bers 

Under 

16  and 

5 

6 

16 

over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

14 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Combined  cities— Con. 

All  incomes 

873 

281 

149 

105 

185 

V3 

4'/' 

17 

13 

3 

3.34 

0.84 

0.49 

0-249      

4 
7 
22 
33 
65 

4 
3 

12 
19 
28 

0 
1 
4 
3 
8 

0 
0 
1 
2 
6 

0 
2 
2 
3 

15 

0 
0 
2 
1 
4 

0 

1 
0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
3 
2 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

I 

0 
0 

2.00 
2.79 
2.77 
3.07 
3.12 

250-499 

.57 
.41 
.58 
.60 

.28 

500-749 

.36 

750-999 

.33 

1,000-1,249.. 

.49 

1,250-1,499 

62 

18 

15 

9 

15 

2 

1 

0 

^ 

0 

3.16 

.72 

.44 

1,500-1,749 

92 

35 

21 

11 

9 

7 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3.28 

.97 

.29 

1,750-1,999 

99 

30 

19 

16 

14 

6 

10 

2 

2 

0 

3.44 

1.07 

.30 

2,000-2.249 

86 

31 

16 

11 

19 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3.12 

.74 

.38 

2,250-2,499 

89 

27 

15 

14 

18 

8 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3.36 

.90 

.46 

2,500-2,999. 

92 

17 

19 

11 

28 

7 

8 

1 

1 

0 

3.47 

.94 

.50 

3,000-3,499 

82 

25 

8 

11 

23 

8 

6 

0 

1 

0 

3.40 

.84 

.55 

3,500-3,999 

49 

9 

10 

2 

18 

6 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3.54 

.69 

.84 

4,000  and  over  3.. 

91 

23 

10 

U 

19 

16 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4.02 

.98 

.88 

NO  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS 

All  incomes 

56 

40 

2 

2 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2.58 

0.30 

0.28 

0-249 

8 
8 
13 
11 

6 

7 
8 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
3 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

3.00 
2.12 
2.73 
2.54 

.62 
.00 
.46 
.18 

.38 

250-499     .. 

.12 

500-749 

.31 

750-999 

.36 

1,000-1,249 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.67 

.33 

1,250-1,499 

4 
3 
1 
0 

1 

4 
3 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.00 

2.00 

5  2.00 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2.249 

2,250-2,499 

«3.00 

fll.OO 

2,500-2.999 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«3.00 

«.00 

6  1.00 

3,000-3,499 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,500-3,999 

0 

0 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

4,000  and  over  3.. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

" 

0 

0 

0 

93.00 

9.50 

9.50 

FARM  OPERATOR 

All  incomes 

14 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.03 

0.86 

0  14 

0-249    

1 
1 

1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

«2.00 
8  4.42 

250-499 

9  2.00 

500-749 

0 
3 

0 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

750-999 

4.00 

2.00 

.00 

1,000-1,249 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

2.75 

.25 

.50 

1,250-1,499 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9  2.00 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

1 

1 

n 

0 

0 

n 

n 

n 

n 

0 

9  2.00 

2,000-2,249 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6  2.00 

2,250-2.499 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,500-2.999 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93.00 

9  1.00 

3,000-3,499 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

n 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  7.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«4.00 

9  2.00 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

,  both  native-born] 

Families  of  type  i— 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS' 

Washington,  Olympia: 
All  incomes  .  

917 

298 

155 

146 

169 

72 

0 
0 
3 
3 
3 
9 
8 
6 
6 
5 
7 
8 
4 
10 

40 

0 
0 
0 
2 
5 

I 

8 
4 
5 
2 

3 

0 
1 

26 

1 
0 
0 
2 
5 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
0 
4 

11 

0 

3.34 

0.92 

0.42 

0-249 

6 

14 
47 
68 
126 
106 
130 
102 
97 
60 
67 
39 
19 
36 

3 

8 
21 
32 
53 
34 
37 
31 
26 
16 
15 
11 
2 
9 

1 

1 

7 

9 

23 

20 

25 

24 

14 

10 

13 

1 

5 

2 

0 
1 
7 

10 
20 
20 
24 
18 
19 
6 
9 
6 
3 
3 

1 

4 

9 

10 

16 

20 

23 

12 

24 

16 

17 

8 

4 

5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.33 
2.50 
2.89 
3.01 
3.12 
3.18 
3.44 
3.39 
3.33 
3.47 
3.56 
3.78 
3.70 
4.28 

1.17 

.21 

.62 

.69 

.90 

.82 

1.04 

1.15 

.84 

1.00 

1.01 

1.05 

.95 

.92 

.  17 

250-499 

28 

500-749 

.28 

750-999 

.32 

1,000-1,249... 

1,250-1.499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  <.. 

.23 
.36 
.40 
.24 
.49 
.47 
.52 
.74 
.74 
1.36 

WAGE  EARNER 

All  Incomes 

406 

124 

71 

73 

70 

32 

19 

12 

5 

0 

3.40 

0.99 

0.41 

0-249 

2 

7 

28 

45 

83 

52 

77 

38 

29 

18 

18 

3 

2 

4 

1 
4 
10 
18 
30 
16 
22 
7 
8 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
7 
7 

13 
12 
14 
8 
3 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
6 
10 
18 
10 
15 
7 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
3 
6 

12 
7 

11 
5 
9 
6 
8 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
6 
5 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
1 
5 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6  2.50 
2.57 
3.04 
3.10 
3.27 
3.22 
3.56 
3.85 
3.29 
3.28 
3.78 
6.33 

6  4.  95 
5.30 

6.00 

.43 
.86 
.84 

1.05 
.83 

L13 

1.50 
.72 
.67 
.83 

2.33 

6  1.00 
1.25 

6.50 

250-499 

14 

500-749 

.  18 

750-999 

.24 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  <.. 

.23 
.38 
.43 
.37 
.55 
.61 
.94 

2.00 
6  2.00 

2.00 

CLERICAL 

All  incomes 

181 

55 

40 

28 

31 

12 

10 

3 

2 

0 

3.30 

0.94 

0  36 

0-249 

0 
0 
4 
5 

15 

26 

28 

31 

27 

14 

17 

7 

3 

4 

0 
0 
2 
3 
6 
7 
4 
11 
9 
4 
7 
1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
5 
4 
8 
10 
3 
3 
3 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

5 
5 
6 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
6 
6 
2 
6 
4 
2 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

3 
2 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

3.25 
2.40 
3.20 
3.35 
3.53 
3.04 
3.32 
3.36 
3.06 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 

.50 
.40 
1.07 
LOO 
1.21 
.94 
.78 
.93 
.76 
.71 
1.67 
1.00 

.75 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  s . 

.13 
.35 
.32 
.10 
.56 
.43 
.29 

1.14 
.33 

1.25 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families  of  type  i— 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Washington,  Olympia — 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Continued. 
All  incomes 

304 

99 

44 

44 

64 

28 

11 

10 

4 

0 

3.36 

0.87 

0.49 

0-249        -  -. 

3 
3 

10 
11 
24 
26 
24 
31 
41 
28 
32 
29 
14 
28 

1 
1 
6 
6 

14 
9 

10 

11 
9 
6 
6 

10 
2 
8 

1 
0 
0 
0 
5 
4 
3 
6 
8 
4 
7 
1 
4 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
5 
4 
5 
9 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 

0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
7 
6 
5 
9 
6 
7 
5 
4 
4 

0 
0 
0 

2 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 

2 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.    0 
0 
0 

4.33 
2.67 
2.60 
3.03 
2.69 
3.03 
3.01 
3.25 
3.37 
3.65 
3.70 
3.52 
3.45 
4.14 

2.33 

.00 

.30 

.46 

.33 

.69 

.58 

1.00 

.98 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

.79 

.86 

.  00 

250-499 

.  67 

500-749 ^...- 

750-999 

.30 
.64 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2.249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over*. 

.33 

.35 
.42 
.26 
.42 
.39 
.41 
.52 
.64 
1.29 

NO  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS 

All  incomes 

24 

18 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2.46 

0.17 

0.29 

0-249 

1 
4 
5 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 

\ 

3 

5 
2 
2 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

? 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8  2.00 

2.25 

2.40 

2.86 

2.67 

6  2.00 

8  2.00 

8  2.00 

250-499 

.00 
.00 
.29 
.67 

.25 

500-749 

.  40 

750-999 

.57 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749    ... 

1,750-1,999  « 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS  10 

Oregon,  Astoria: 

All  incomes 

344 

118 

78 

47 

56 

24 

16 

0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3.16 

0.83 

0.32 

0-249  

3 

4 
10 
26 
48 
48 
45 
52 
28 
20 
21 
16 

6 
17 

1 
2 
4 
11 
17 
15 
20 
15 
11 
6 
5 
4 
1 
6 

0 
2 
3 
6 
13 
7 
11 
14 
8 
4 
5 
1 
1 
3 

1 
0 
0 
4 
10 
8 
9 
6 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 

1 
0 
2 
1 
5 
8 
3 
11 
6 
3 
4 
5 
3 
4 

0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
0 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3.00 
2.50 
2.80 
3.08 
3.08 
3.37 
2.88 
3.14 
2.94 
3.42 
3.54 
3.56 
3.37 
3.18 

.67 
.50 
.40 
.96 
.87 

1.08 
.80 
.79 
.61 
.70 
.86 

1.06 
.67 
.76 

.33 

250-499 

500-749 

.40 

750-999 

12 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,349 

2,250-2,499 ._ 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 - 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  5.. 

.21 
.31 
.07 
.35 
.32 
.70 
.67 
.50 
.67 
.41 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 

Families  of  type  i— 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family- 
income  class 
(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

WAGE  EARNER 

Oregon,    Astoria— Con. 
All  incomes 

163 

53 

38 

27 

22 

10 

10 

2 

1 

0 

3.22 

0  93 

0  30 

0-249 

1 
2 
6 
20 
35 
35 
24 
16 
11 
7 
4 
2 

0 
1 
2 
6 

13 
8 

11 
5 
4 

1 
0 

0 
1 

2 
6 
11 
5 
1 
4 
5 

0 
1 

1 
0 
0 
3 
6 
7 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 
3 
7 
3 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 
0 
1 
0 

2 
0 

0 

0 
0 
3 
1 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

64.00 
6  2.50 
3.01 
3.30 
2.96 
3.60 
3.03 
3.05 
2.73 
3.57 
4.94 
63.00 

6  2.00 
6.50 
.50 
L15 
.83 
L23 
.92 
.69 
.64 
.86 
1.00 
6.50 

250-499 

500-749 

50 

750-999 

15 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,49911—. 

.14 
.40 
.12 
.38 
.09 
.71 
2.00 
6.50 

CLERICAL 

50 

13 

17 

5 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.08 

0  74 

0  34 

0-249 

0 
0 
0 

1 
7 
7 
5 

11 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
1 
3 
6 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

I 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

250-499 

600-749 

750-999 

6  2.00 
3.18 
2.86 
2.60 
3.27 
3.37 
3.00 
3.67 
2.67 
63.00 
63.00 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over '.. 

.86 
.71 
.60 

1.09 
.88 
.33 

LOO 
.00 

6.00 
6.00 

.28 
.  14 

.50 

.67 
.67 
.67 

6  1.00 
9  1.00 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

All  incomes 

123 

47 

22 

15 

21 

11 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3.15 

0  79 

0  34 

0-249 

0 
1 
2 
5 
6 
5 

16 
25 
9 
10 
13 
11 
5 
15 

0 
0 
1 
4 
2 
3 
7 
9 
5 
3 
3 
3 
1 
6 

0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

7 
4 
0 
1 
4 
0 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
2 
4 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
4 
2 
3. 
2 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
3 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

250-499 

63.00 
6  2.50 
2.40 
3.67 
2.80 
2.75 
3.14 
2.80 
3.45 
3.19 
3.91 
3.45 
3.20 

6  1.00 

6.50 
.40 

L17 
.80 
.69 
.72 
.33 
.70 
.85 

1.45 
.80 
.80 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  5__ 

"""".'50 

""■"."40 
.44 
.70 
.31 
.45 
.60 
.40 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

,  both  native-bom 

Families  of  type  i— 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

NO  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS 

Oregon,  -Astoria— Con. 
All  incomes 

8 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.38 

0.12 

0  25 

0-249  

2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6  2.50 
6  2.00 
3  2.50 

6.00 

6.50 

250-499 

500-749 

6.00 

6.50 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1  500-1,749 

6  2.00 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

6  2.00 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over '.. 

«3.00 

6  1.00 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

Oregon,  Eugene: 

2,170 

722 

388 

242 

492 

147 

93 

42 

34 

10 

3.30 

0.80 

0.50 

0-249 

18 
44 
126 
186 
299 
253 
262 
238 
205 
134 
159 
104 
57 
85 

17 
28 
59 
80 
108 
84 
82 
71 
56 
41 
39 
26 
12 
19 

1 
2 
18 
31 
61 
63 
38 
45 
49 
25 
25 
15 
5 
10 

0 
4 
14 
23 
38 
30 
32 
38 
14 
13 
12 
12 
4 
8 

0 
7 
14 
29 
49 
50 
59 
51 
50 
38 
55 
37 
23 
30 

0 
0 
7 
9 

20 
14 
16 
11 
20 
6 
16 
11 
7 
10 

0 
3 
9 
7 
15 
6 
17 
12 
7 
3 
7 
1 
3 
3 

0 
0 
1 
4 
6 
2 
12 
6 
5 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
3 
3 
2 
3 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
0 
0 
2 

1 

2.06 
2.72 
3.14 
3.04 
3.22 
3.14 
3.44 
3.36 
3.40 
3.33 
3.44 
3.41 
3.70 
3.74 

.06 
.52 
.81 
.70 
.82 
.78 
.96 
.92 
.80 
.71 
.  77 
.65 
.67 
.82 

250-499  

.18 

500-749 

32 

750-999 

.31 

1,000^1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2.500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  3.  _ 

.39 
.37 
.48 
.44 
.60 
.62 
.67 
.76 
1.04 
.91 

WAGE  EARNER 

All  incomes 

896 

284 

163 

109 

187 

71 

41 

21 

17 

3 

3.35 

0.85 

0.50 

0-249    

4 

26 

64 

114 

168 

122 

109 

98 

77 

38 

45 

16 

13 

2 

3 

13 

29 

42 

57 

37 

31 

22 

16 

11 

12 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 
8 

22 
34 
28 
14 
20 
20 
5 

3 
0 
0 

0 

3 

5 

17 

26 

20 

14 

15 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

9 

19 

21 

20 

28 

25 

18 

11 

21 

4 

6 

0 

0 
0 
4 
8 

15 
7 
7 
6 

13 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 

0 
3 
5 
3 

10 
6 
7 
4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
2 
4 
2 
5 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2.25 
3.06 
3.26 
3.13 
3.32 
3.30 
3.50 
3.51 
3.55 
3.71 
3.22 
3.36 
3.15 
«4.00 

.25 
.81 
.83 
.80 
.93 
.98 
.95 
.99 
.78 
.74 
.44 
.44 
.46 

6  1.00 

250-499 

23 

500-749 

.42 

750-999 

34 

1,000-1,249 : 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  '.. 

.40 
.34 
.54 
.54 
.78 
.97 
.78 
.94 
.69 

6  1.00 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 

Families  of  type  1— 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

,0 

11 

12 

13 

14 

CLERICAL 

Oregon,    Eugene— Con. 

475 

143 

108 

46 

126 

21 

17 

7 

6 

1 

3.21 

0.74 

0.46 

0-249          ----- 

0 
3 

18 
34 
58 
68 
60 
68 
54 
35 
33 
23 
8 
13 

0 
1 
6 

15 

21 

19 

15 

20 

17 

9 

9 

6 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

15 

25 

11 

17 

10 

6 

9 

2 

1 

2 

0 
1 
4 
3 
7 
5 
7 
8 
5 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
1 
2 

7 
9 
14 
17 
16 
16 
14 
8 
14 
4 
4 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
5 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

250-499 

3.00 
3.  22 
2.' 85 
3.09 
3.04 
3.45 
3.18 
3.27 
3.24 
3.32 
3.26 
4.03 
3.31 

.67 
1.00 
.53 
.81 
.72 
1.02 
.72 
.76 
.68 
.82 
.30 
.50 
.46 

33 

500-749 

22 

750-999 

32 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over'- 

.29 
.32 
.43 
.46 
.50 
.54 
.52 
.96 
1.50 
.85 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

All  incomes        --  - 

726 

241 

110 

83 

173 

55 

33 

14 

11 

6 

3.37 

0.81 

0.55 

0-249 

2 

6 

27 
29 
67 
58 
90 
08 
73 
60 
78 
64 
36 
68 

2 

5 
13 
16 
28 
25 
34 
26 
22 
21 
16 
14 

6 
13 

0 
0 
5 
2 
9 
10 
12 
8 
19 
13 
10 
10 
4 
8 

0 
0 
3 
2 
5 
5 
11 
14 
5 
8 
8 
12 
3 
7 

0 
1 
2 
3 

18 
14 
14 
10 
16 
13 
25 
19 
13 
25 

0 
0 
2 
1 
4 
2 
6 
1 
5 
1 
11 
7 
6 
9 

0 
0 
1 
2 

2 
0 
6 
6 
3 
1 
6 
1 
2 
3 

0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
2 

1 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

6  2.00 
2.17 
2.98 
3.09 
3.10 
2.96 
3.41 
3.37 
3.36 
3.14 
3.64 
3.50 
3.83 
3.85 

250-499 

.00 
.67 
.62 
.60 
.48 
.94 
1.06 
.88 
.70 
.97 
.84 
.78 
.91 

.17 

500-749     --- 

30 

75(}_999 

28 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  12. 

.48 
.46 
.47 
.31 
.49 
.45 
.67 
.66 
1.06 
.93 

NO  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS 

All  incomes           

63 

48 

4 

3 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2.44 

0.30 

0  14 

0-249 

11 
9 

17 
7 
4 
4 
2 
2 
0 
1 
3 
1 
0 
2 

11 
9 

11 
6 
1 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2.00 
2.00 
2.86 
2.29 
2.75 
3.00 
6  2.00 
«2.00 

250-499 

500-749      - 

.76 
.28 
.50 
.25 

12 

750_999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

.25 
.75 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

63.00 

2.67 

6  2.00 

6  1.00 

.00 

"'".'67 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  «„ 

6  2.50 

6.00 

•.50 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36— Contimied 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families  of  type  1— 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

• 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

FARM  OPERATOR 

Oregon,  Eugene— Con. 

10 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.54 

0.50 

0-249 

1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

l 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6  2.00 

250-499 

500-749       - 

750-999 

6  2.68 
6  2.50 
6  2.00 
63.00 
6  3.00 
6  2.00 

6.50 
6.50 

1,000-1.249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1.750-1,999 

2,000-2,249  13 

6  1.00 
6  1.00 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 
All  incomes 

718 

202 

143 

123 

126 

47 

55 

16 

3 

3 

3.44 

1.10 

0.34 

0-249          

5 
16 
26 
60 
100 
81 
94 
88 
61 
51 
53 
30 
17 
36 

2 
7 
8 
24 
29 
23 
27 
22 
20 
12 
9 

10 
2 
7 

0 

2 

3 

13 

19 

22 

20 

14 

11 

15 

11 

3 

5 

5 

0 
2 
2 

10 
22 
13 
13 
18 
13 
9 
11 
5 
0 
5 

0 
1 
5 
4 
18 
13 
13 
16 
10 
8 
13 
8 
6 
11 

0 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
9 
8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
4 
5 

2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
5 

10 
7 
2 
4 
4 
2 
0 
2 

0 
0 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

I 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4.56 
3.30 
3.64 
3.30 
3.47 
3.30 
3.50 
3.54 
3.28 
3.37 
3.59 
3.27 
3.70 
3.53 

2.20 
1.19 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
.99 
1.19 
1.23 
1.00 
1.08 
1.11 
.73 
.82 
.89 

.40 

250-499 

12 

500-749 

.50 

750-999 

.13 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 ._ 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999. 

4,000  and  over  3.. 

.30 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.28 
.29 
.49 
.53 
.88 
.64 

WAGE-EARNER 

436 

2 
11 
21 
48 
80 
58 
68 
49 
32 
27 
23 
10 
3 
4 

127 

0 
6 
5 

18 
23 
18 
22 
13 
9 
6 
5 
2 
0 
0 

83 

0 
2 
2 
12 
12 
12 

13 
7 
5 

11 
5 
1 
1 
0 

76 

74 

28 

32 

13 

1 

2 

3.47 

1.12 

0.33 

0-249 

0 
1 
2 
8 

21 
8 
9 

11 
7 
4 
2 
3 
0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
4 

12 

10 

10 

11 

5 

'4 

7 

3 

1 

3 

0 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
7 
3 
4 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 

2 

1 
4 
2 
6 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6  4.91 
2.99 
3.94 
3.26 
3.61 
3.42 
3.42 
3.38 
3.55 
3.27 
3.52 
3.40 
4.33 
3.75 

63.00 
.91 
1.38 
LOS 
L30 
1.03 
1.10 
1.06 
1.19 
.96 
.91 
1.10 
1.33 
.50 

250-499 

.09 

500-749 

.57 

750-999 

17 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 . 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  h_ 

.29 
.34 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.30 
.61 
.30 
1.00 
1.25 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

,  both  native-born 

Families  of  type' — 

Average  persons  per 
famUy  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls- 

CLERICAL 

Continued. 

99 

23 

21 

20 

19 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3.49 

L18 

0.31 

0-249 

0 
1 
2 
6 
9 
9 
12 
24 
12 
6 
8 
5 
2 
3 

0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 

0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

; 

0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

s 
§ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

250-499 

6  6.00 
6  2.50 
3.32 
3.19 
2.76 
3.67 
3.92 
3.17 
3.67 
3.94 
3.40 
6  3.50 
2.67 

64.00 
6.50 
L17 

.89 

.67 
L25 
1.58 

.92 
L50 
1.62 

.80 
6.50 

.00 

500-749     

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  K. 

!42 
.33 
.25 
.17 
.38 
.60 

6  1.00 

.67 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

172 

47 

38 

25 

32 

14 

14 

0 

2 

0 

3.33 

0.95 

0.38 

0-249 

1 
2 

2 
3 

10 
14 
14 
15 
17 
18 
21 
15 
12 
28 

1 
0 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
5 
8 
5 
3 
6 
2 
6 

0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
1 
4 
4 
5 
1 
0 
4 

0 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
5 
4 
4 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
2 
2 
0 
3 
4 

0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6  2.00 
6  3.76 
6  2.50 
3.33 
2.59 
3.14 
3.72 
3.47 
2.86 
3.42 
3.56 
3.13 
3.58 
3.57 

250-499 

6  1.50 

6.00 

1.33 
.30 
LOO 
L57 
1.20 
.70 
Lll 
L14 
.47 
.75 
1.00 

6.50 

500-749     

9.50 

750-999 

1,00(M,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2.999 

3,000-3.499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  3„ 

.20 
.14 
.14 
.27 
.18 
.33 
.43 
.67 
.83 
.57 

NO  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS 

All  incomes 

5 

2 

1 
1 
1 

4 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3.40 

LOO 

0.40 

0-249    

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

6  5.50 
6  2.00 
6  2.00 
6  2.00 

6  2.50 

6  LOO 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999  15 

For  footnotes  see  p.  198. 
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Table  110. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small 
cities,  combined  and  separately,  1985-86 — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Families  of  type 

1- 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

City  and  family 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls- 

FARM  OPERATOR 

Continued. 
All  incomes 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4.24 

1.83 

0  33 

0-249 

0 
1 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

250-499 

6  4.42 

6  2.00. 

500-749 

750-999 

65.00 
64.00 

6  3.00 

6.00 

6    00 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

•2.00 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

6  3.00 

6  1.00 

3,500-3,999-. -       _ 

4,000  and  over '.. 

64.00 

6  2.00 

I  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

3  These  are  year-equivalent  persons.  The  method  of  computing  the  average  number  of  all  members  is 
slightly  different  from  that  used  in  computing  persons  under  16  or  16  and  over.  See  Glossary,  Year-equiva- 
lent person.    Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  Largest  income  reported  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

*  Largest  income  reported  between  $7,500  and  $10,000. 

'  Largest  income  reported  between  $5,000  and  $7,500. 

6  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

7  Largest  income  reported  between  $4,000  and  $4,500. 

8  There  were  2  families  of  farm  operators,  both  type  1,  in  Olympia.  One  fell  in  the  $1,000-31,249  class,  the 
other,  in  the  $1,750-$1, 999  class. 

9  Largest  income  reported  between  $1,750  and  $2,000. 

10  There  were  no  families  of  farm  operators  in  the  sample  from  Astoria. 

II  Largest  income  reported  between  $3,000  and  $3,500. 

12  Largest  income  reported  between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 

13  Largest  income  reported  between  $2,000  and  $2,250. 
1^  Largest  income  reported  between  $4,500  and  $5,000. 
15  Largest  income  reported  between  $750  and  $1,000. 
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Table  115.— Food  home-produced  for  family  use:  Number  and  -percentage  of  fami- 
lies producing  specified  kinds  of  food,  and  average  value  and  quantity  of  such  food 
produced  at  home  for  family  use,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Commodity 


Families  pro- 
ducing food 


Average 
value 
of  food 

pro- 
duced 1 


Average 

quantity 

of  food 

produced  i 


Families  pro- 
ducing food 


Average 
value 
of  food 

pro- 
duced 2 


Average 
quantity 
of  food 
produced' 


All  food 

Fruits     and     vege- 
tables  

Eggs 

Milk 

Poultry 

Other  food 

All  food — 

Fruits     and     vege^ 

tables 

Eggs 

Milk 

Poultry 

Other  food 


Olympia,  Wash. 


Astoria,  Oreg. 


Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent^ 

304 

33 

297 

32 

61 

7 

17 

2 

51 

6 

14 

2 

Dollars 
44 


26 
29 
133 

18 


118  dozen.. 
365  gallons. 
35  birds...-. 


Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent  i 

Dollars 

48 

14 

31 

47 

14 

22 

5 

1 

19 

1 

(0 

5  66 

6 

2 

14 

6 

2 

30 

88  dozen. 
5 165  gallons. 
35  birds. 


Eugene,  Oreg. 


Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 


583 

27 

37 

540 

25 

21 

101 

5 

24 

49 

2 

125 

56 

2 

18 

30 

1 

22 

96  dozen... 
336  gallons , 
23  birds... 


88 

12 

43 

58 

8 

20 

22 

3 

26 

7 

1 

148 

16 

2 

28 

37 

5 

16 

112  dozen. 
371  gallons. 
36  birds. 


1  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2,  that  produced  any  food  at  home 
for  family  use. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  6,  that  produced  any  food  at  home 
for  family  use. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  locality. 
*  0.50  percent  or  less. 

5  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  116. — Family  members  16  years  or  older:  Average  number  of  family  members 
of  specified-  relationship  to  husband  and  wife  in  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  age 
and  family  type,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  members  other  than  husband  and  wife  ' 

State,  city,  and  family  type  i 
(No.) 

All  members  ^ 

Sons  and 
daughters 

Parents 

Other  relatives 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Combined  cities: 

4,  5,  and  7          -           . 

Number 

1.08 

.97 

1.28 

1.34 

.88 
1.36 
1.11 

.93 
1.32 
2.00 

1.01 
1.30 
1.63 

1.00 
1.10 
.68 

Number 

0.25 

.24 

.29 

.21 

.29 
.28 
.35 

.21 
.20 
.00 

.23 
.31 
.19 

.21 
.32 
.05 

Number 

1.04 

.94 

1.23 

1.23 

.82 
1.30 
1.03 

.89 
1.28 
2.00 

.98 
1.25 
1.49 

.98 
1.04 
.63 

Number 

0.06 

.08 

.04 

.03 

.11 
.06 
.08 

.02 
.04 
.00 

.07 
.03 
.02 

.09 
.07 
.00 

Number 

0.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

Number 

0.15 

.14 

.21 
.12 

.12 
.20 
.19 

.19 
.12 
.00 

.14 
.23 
.11 

.10 
.19 
.05 

Number 

0.04 

.03 

.05 

.11 

.05 
.06 
.08 

.02 
.00 
.00 

.03 
.05 
.14 

.02 
.06 
.05 

Number 
0  03 

4 

02 

5  -            

04 

7 

06 

Washington,  Olympia: 

.05 

5 

01 

7                

.08 

Oregon,  Astoria: 

4 

.00 

5 

.04 

.00 

Oregon,  Eugene: 
4 

.02 

5 

.05 

7            

.06 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 

4 

.02 

5                                       .     -  — 

.06 

7 

.00 

1 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type.  Family  types  8  and  9  were  not  included  in 
this  table  because  of  lack  of  data.  There  were  48  families  of  these  types  in  the  combined  cities,  12  in  Olympia, 
3  in  Astoria,  56  in  Eugene,  and  7  in  Klamath  Falls.  The  addition  of  these  types  would  have  increased 
slightly  the  average  persons  16  or  older.  The  remaining  family  types  included  no  year-equivalent  persons 
16  or  older  other  than  husband  and  wife. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class.  Any  person  who  was  a  member  of  the 
economic  family  at  any  time  during  the  report  year  is  considered  as  one  member.  Therefore  these  are  not 
year-equivalent  persons. 

3  Includes  average  number  of  family  members  not  related  to  husband  and  wife,  as  follows:  In  the  combined 
cities,  family  types  4,  5,  and  7,  0.01  aged  30  and  over.  In  Olympia,  family  type  4,  0.01  aged  16  to  29,  0.01 
aged  30  and  over;  family  type  5,  0.01  aged  30  and  over.  In  Astoria,  family  type  4,  0.02  aged  16  to  29;  family 
type  5,  0.04  aged  16  to  29. 


X 


J 
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Table  117. — Age  of  husbands  and  of  wives:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands 
and  of  wives  by  age  group,  by  relief  status,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Nonrelief  families 

Relief  families 

Relationship  and 
age  group  (years) 

Com- 
bined 
cities 

Olym- 

pia, 
Wash. 

.Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eu- 
gene, 
Oreg. 

Kla- 
math 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

Com- 
bined 
cities 

Olym- 

pia, 
Wash. 

Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Eu- 
gene, 
Oreg. 

Kla- 
math 
Falls, 
Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Husbands: 

All  ages 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Under  20.  _. 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75  or  older- 
Wives: 

All  ages 

(') 
14 
29 
27 
17 
5 
4 

I 

100 

0 
14 
30 
25 
16 

6 

\ 

2 

100 

0 
17 
35 
23 
16 
3 
3 
1 
2 

100 

0 

13 

26 

28 

18 

6 

4 

3 

2 

100 

G) 
16 
34 
25 
17 
3 

I 

1 
100 

0 

16 

23 

23 

20 

7 

5 

6 

(0 

100 

0 

18 

26 

21 

20 

7 

5 

1 

2 

100 

0 
16 
19 
35 
11 
8 
8 
3 
0 

100 

(') 

13 

15 

21 

24 

11 

5 

5 

6 

100 

0 

15 
18 
22 
22 
6 
6 
4 
7 

100 

Under  20... 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75  or  older.. 

1 

23 

31 

24 

13 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

22 

32 

21 

14 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

28 

30 

24 

12 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(>) 

22 

27 

26 

16 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

29 

35 

21 

10 

2 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

25 

23 

25 

16 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

30 

26 

23 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 
22 
32 
22 
16 
5 
0 
3 
0 

1 

17 
18 
32 
15 
6 
6 
3 
2 

2 
24 
20 
15 
25 
6 
2 
6 
0 

0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Table  120. — Age  of  husbands:  Numher  of  husbands  in  specified  age  groups,  by  family 
occupation  and  income,  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,  city,  family  occupational  group, 
and  income  class  (dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 1 

Husbands  of 

age2— 

Un- 
der 20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Combined  cities: 

All  occupations        .  . 

Num- 
ber 
2,711 

1,286 

Num- 
ber 
1 

1 

Num- 
ber 
388 

217 

Num- 
ber 
791 

381 

N'um- 
ber 
721 

348 

Num- 
ber 
468 

209 

Num- 
ber 
131 

Num- 
ber 
101 

Num- 
ber 
64 

Num- 
ber 
45 

Wage  earner -- 

59 

41 

18 

12 

0-999 

270 
436 
321 

217 
42 

482 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

65 
87 
50 
14 
1 

102 

65 
140 
104 

64 
8 

156 

55 
99 

103 

14 
116 

36 
76 

38 
45 
14 

66 

16 
18 
14 
11 
0 

18 

14 
10 
8 
5 
4 

15 

9 
4 
3 
1 
1 

6 

10 

1,000-1,499 

1 

1,500-1,999    -        -  - 

2,000-2,999 

0 
0 

3,000  ana  over _  _ 

Clerical 

3 

0-999-. 

40 
123 
140 
130 

49 

873 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

11 
39 
32 
16 

4 

69 

11 
40 
54 
39 
12 

252 

7 
21 
29 
46 
13 

250 

21 
14 

183 

1 
6 
3 

4 
4 

48 

1 

5 
4 
3 
2 

38 

1 

2 
3 
0 
0 

17 

1 

1,000-1,499 

0 

1,500-1,999 

I 

2,000-2,999 

1 

3,000  and  over  . 

0 

Business  and  professional 

15 

0-999 

66 
127 
191 
267 
222 

70 
917 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
13 
26 
18 

6 

0 
124 

6 
34 

70 
97 

45 

2 
275 

13 
30 

51 
73 
83 

229 

14 
26 
25 

54 
64 

10 
149 

7 
8 
17 
9 

6 

51 

7 
11 
4 
7 
9 

38 

7 
3 

4 
1 
2 

23 

28 

6 

1,000-1,499 

2 

1,500-1,999..         

3 

2,000-2,999 

0 

3,000  and  over 

4 

Other  occupations 

15 

Washington,  Olympia: 
All  occupations 

22 

Wage  earner.-. 

406 

181 

304 

26 

344 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

61 

43 

20 

0 

60 

138 

56 

81 

0 

120 

94 

44 

89 

2 

79 

64 

17 

64 

4 

54 

21 
10 
18 
2 

10 

17 
5 

12 
4 

11 

7 
2 

12 

7 

3 

4 

Clerical     .-.      _  .      

4 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations .  ._ 

8 
6 

Oregon,  Astoria: 

All  occupations _  -. 

7 

Wage  earner        .  . 

163 
50 
123 

8 

2,170 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

35 
10 
15 
0 

289 

57 
21 
42 
0 

552 

33 

14 
32 
0 

604 

27 
4 
21 

397 

3 

1 
6 
0 

133 

7 
0 
3 
1 

94 

0 
0 
0 
3 

58 

1 

Clerical 

0 

Business  and  professional 

4 
2 

Oregon,  Eugene: 

All  occupations. 

43 

Wage  earner .. 

896 

475 

726 

73 

718 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

129 

96 

64 

0 

116 

224 
131 

194 
3 

250 

258 

127 

213 

6 

176 

170 

70 

148 

9 

124 

60 

25 

44 

4 

21 

28 
]8 
37 
11 

13 

16 
6 
14 
22 

11 

11 

Clerical 

2 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations 

12 
18 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 

All  occupations 

5 

Wage  earner.      .  ..    .. 

436 
99 

172 
11 

1 

0 
0 
0 

92 

17 
7 
0 

145 

44 

59 

2 

103 
19 
53 
0 

70 
16 
37 
2 

12 
1 
6 
2 

8 
0 
5 
0 

4 
2 
3 
2 

1 

Clerical    .  .                  

0 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations 

1 
3 

i 


1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  husbands,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained 
both  husband  and  wife. 

2  1  husband  in  the  combined  cities,  1  husband  in  Olympia,  and  1  husband  in  Klamath  Falls  did  not 
report  age. 
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Table  121. — Age  of  husbands:  Percentage  distribution  of  husbands  by  age,  by  family 
occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born] 

State,  city,  and  family  occupational 
group 

Fami- 
lies 1 

Distribution  of  husbands  by  age  2- 

- 

Un- 
der 20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington,  Olympia: 

All  occupations        .  

Number 

917 

Per- 
cent 
0 

Per- 
cent 
14 

Per- 
cent 
30 

Per- 
cent 
25 

Per- 
cent 
16 

Per- 
cent 
6 

Per- 
cent 

4 

Per- 
cent 
3 

Per- 
cent 
2 

406 
181 
304 
26 

344 

0 
0 
0 

0 

15 
24 

7 

17 

34 
31 

26 
0) 

35 

23 
24 
29 

23 

16 
9 
21 

16 

5 
6 
6 

3 

4 
3 

4 

3 

2 

1 
4 
0) 

1 

1 

Clerical                               -  - 

2 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations  3 

3 
2 

Oregon,  Astoria: 

Wage  earner 

163 

50 

123 

8 

2,170 

0 
0 
0 

0 

21 
20 
12 
0) 

13 

35 
42 
35 

26 

20 
28 
26 
i') 

28 

17 

8 

17 

(}) 

18 

2 
2 
5 

0) 

6 

4 
0 
2 

0) 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0) 

3 

1 

Clerical        .  .-.  - 

0 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations  ^ 

3 

(4) 

Oregon,  Eugene: 

All  occupations _. 

2 

Wage  earner 

896 

475 

726 

73 

718 

0 
0 
0 
0 

(5) 

14 

20 

9 

0 

16 

25 

28 

27 

4 

34 

29 

27 

29 

8 

25 

19 
15 
20 
12 

17 

7 
5 
6 
5 

3 

3 

4 
5 
15 

2 

2 

1 

2 

31 

2 

1 

Clerical 

(5) 

Business  and  professional 

0  ther  occupations  3 

2 
25 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 

All  occupations 

1 

Wage  earner 

436 
99 

172 
11 

(0 

0 
0 

21 

17 
4 

0) 

33 

45 
34 

24 
19 
30 

0) 

16 
16 
22 

0) 

3 

1 
4 

2 
0 
3 

0) 

1 
2 

0) 

(5) 

Clerical 

0 

Business  and  professional 

Other  occupations  3 

1 

1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  husbands,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained 
both  husband  and  wife. 

2  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  husbands  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 
*  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 

5  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Table    122. — Family  type:  Percentage   distribution   by   occupation  of  families   of 
specified  types,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  of  families  in  specified  occupa- 
tional groups 

Percentage  of  families  in  specified  occupa- 
tional groups 

Family^type. 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other  2 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other  2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Astoria,  Oreg. 

All  types 

100 

44 

20 

33 

3 

100 

47 

15 

36 

2 

1    . 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(3) 

(3) 

42 
46 
50 
42 
44 
47 

(3) 

(?) 

18 
26 
19 
18 
17 
25 

(3) 

33 

28 
30 
38 
39 
28 

(3) 

7 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 

(3) 

(?) 

100 
100 
100 
100 

(3) 
(3) 

{') 

45 
49 
57 
39 

(3) 

(') 

(3) 

Q) 

11 
22 
11 
20 

(3) 

(?) 

0) 

(3) 

40 
28 
32 
37 

(3) 

4 

2 

1 

3  ..     

0 

4 

4 

5 

(^) 

6 

(^) 

7    - 

rs) 

8  and  9 

(') 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

All  types 

100 

42 

22 

33 

3 

100 

60 

14 

24 

2 

1 

SS8SSSSS 

40 

42 
45 
38 
49 
45 
50 
45 

20 
28 
19 
26 
14 
18 
17 
16 

33 
28 
34 
35 
37 
35 
33 
39 

7 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(?) 

63 

58 
62 
59 
59 
58 

(3) 

(?) 

11 
15 
16 
15 
11 
17 

(3) 

(3) 

24 
26 
20 
25 
30 
25 

2 

2  ..     

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

0 

6 

0 

7 

(3) 

8  and  9 

(^) 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 

3  Percentage  distribution  not  computed  for  fewer  than  39  cases.    See  table  110. 
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Table  123. — Family  type:  Percentage  distribution  hy  income  of  families  of  specified 
types,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Percentage  of  families  in  specified  income 
classes 

Percentage  of  families  in  specified  income 
classes 

Family  type  i 
(No.) 

All 

$0-999 

$1,  000- 
1,499 

$1,  500- 
1,999 

$2,  000- 
2,999 

$3,000 
and 
over 

All 

$0-999 

$1,  000- 
1,499 

$1,  500- 
1,999 

$2, 000- 
2,999 

$3,000 
and 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Astoria,  Oreg. 

All  types 

100 

15 

26 

25 

24 

10 

100 

12 

28 

29 

20 

11 

1    . 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(2) 
(2) 

22 

12 

12 

14 

8 

5 

(2) 

(2) 

29 
28 
28 
21 
17 
17 

(2) 

23 
31 
29 
21 
19 
40 

(2) 
>    (2) 

19 
24 
23 
34 

25 
28 
(2) 

(2) 

7 
5 
8 
10 
31 
10 

(2) 
(2) 

100 
100 
100 
100 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

15 
14 
11 

7 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

27 
26 
38 
23 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

30 
32 
32 
26 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

19 
22 
13 
23 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 

9 

2 

6 

3 

6 

4.._       

21 

5 

(2) 

6 

(2) 

7— 

(2) 

Sand  9..- 

(2) 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

All  types 

100 

17 

26 

23 

23 

11 

100 

15 

25 

25 

23 

12 

1-  - 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

26 
13 
17 
10 
11 
20 
12 
16 

27 
32 
28 
20 
23 
23 
19 
14 

21 
21 
29 
22 
18 
31 
43 
23 

19 
26 
16 
30 
29 
18 
24 
27 

7 
8 

10 
18 
19 
8 
2 
20 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12 
11 
7 
10 
24 

(2) 
(2) 

26 
29 
29 
25 
11 
20 

(2) 
(2) 

25 
24 
25 
23 
37 
31 

u 

20 
26 
27 
25 
21 
18 

(2) 
(2) 

9 

2 

9 

3 

4 

8 
20 

5 

21 

6 

7 

7 

(2) 

8  and  9-— 

(2) 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 


See  table  110. 


Table   124. — Family  type:  Number,  percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of 

families,  by  family  type  and  relief  status,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Nonrelief  families 

Relief  families 

Family  type  i 
(No.) 

All 

Average  persons  per 
family  3 

AJI 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than 

husband  and 

wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  types  3 

Number 
2,713 

Percent 
100 

Number 
3.33 

Number 
0.89 

Number 
0.43 

Number 
318 

Percent 
100 

Number 
3.96 

Number 
1.38 

Number 
0.57 

1 

860 
497 
376 
549 
191 
147 
54 
31 
8 

32 

18 
14 
21 

7 
5 
2 
1 

2.01 
2.99 
4.00 
3.45 
5.27 
5.25 
7.22 
5.28 
9.88 

70 
51 
38 
58 
31 
35 
26 

4 

22 
16 
12 
18 
10 
11 
8 
2 
1 

2.04 
3.02 
4.02 
3.46 
5.63 
5.17 
7.27 
5.22 
9.39 

2 

1.00 
2.00 
.24 
1.77 
3.25 
3.50 

'"3."  88" 

■"i.li" 

1.62 

"'"i.'63" 
3.26 
4.00 

1.00 
2.00 
.29 
1.97 
3.17 
4.04 

"""4."25' 

3 

4 

1  16 

5 

1  68 

6 -. 

7 

1  27 

8 

3.20 

9            

3.25 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

'  Year-equivalent  persons.  The  method  of  computing  the  average  number  of  all  members  is  slightly 
different  from  that  used  in  computing  persons  under  16  or  16  and  over.  See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent 
person.  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  nonrelief  families,  column  2,  or  relief  families, 
column  7,  in  each  class. 

*  This  table  includes  2  nonrelief  families  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year,  that  is,  their  business  expenses 
and  losses  e.xceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

*  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Table  125. — Family  type:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  relief  and  non- 
relief  families  1  within  each  family  type,  by  number  of  members  under  16  and  16 
or  older,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  and  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native 

-born] 

Family  type  and  composition  of 
families  included  in  each  type  ^ 

Persons  3 

Combined 
cities 

Washington- 
Oregon 
villages 

California 
villages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Typel:  Husband  and  wife  only _  _ 

Number 
2 

Number 
930 
548 
414 

607 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 

100 

Number 
711 
360 
291 

427 

Percent 
100 
100 
100 

100 

Number 
587 
301 
269 

318 

Percent 

3 

100 
100 

100 

4 

Type  4:  1  person   16   or  older  with  or 
without  1  other  person,  regardless  of 
age                                          -  -  .- 

3  or  4 

3 

Combination  0-1 

324 
127 
156 

222 

53 
21 

26 

100 

223 
96 
108 

185 

52 
23 
25 

100 

169 
52 
97 

151 

53 

Combination  0-2 

Combination  1-1 

4- _ 

4 

16 
31 

Type  5:  1  child  under  16,  1  person  16  or 

older,  and  1  or  2  others,  regardless  of  age. 

Combination  1-2 

5  or  6 

5 — 

6  .      - 

100 

67 
11 
73 
38 
33 

182 

30 

5 
33 

17 
15 

100 

58 
14 
58 
31 
24 

200 

31 
8 
31 
17 
13 

100 

40 
6 

54 
34 
17 

123 

26 
4 

Combination  2-1 

5 

36 

Combination  2-2 

6 

23 

6     

11 

Type  6:  3  or  4  children  under  16 

5  or  6 

5-     -     . 

100 

139 
43 

80 

76 
24 

100 

140 
60 

73 

70 
30 

100 

94 
29 

51 

76 

Combination  4-0 

6 

24 

Type  7:  1  child  under  16  and  4  or  5  others, 
regardless  of  age. 
Combination  1-4 

7  or  8 

7 

100 

3 
3 
9 
3 

15 
3 

12 
3 

21 
3 
5 

36 

4 

4 
11 

4 
18 

4 
15 

4 
26 

4 

6 

100 

6 
0 
6 
3 

12 
4 

15 
7 

13 
4 
3 

38 

8 
0 
8 
4 
17 
5 
21 
10 
18 
5 
4 

100 

3 

1 
4 
0 

10 
5 
7 
2 

12 
2 
5 

24 

g 

Combination  1-5 

8- 

2 

7 

g 

Combination  2-4 

8 

0 

Combination  3-2 

7-          -  - 

19 

Combination  3-3         .  .  . 

8 

10 

Combination  4-1 

7 

14 

Combination  4-2 . 

8-       

4 

23 

Combination  5-1 

8 

4 

Combination  6-0 

8 

10 

Type  8:  3  or  4  persons  16  or  older 

5  or  6 

5 

(*) 

Combination  0-3 

26 
10 

12 

72 

28 

100 

33 

5 

30 

87 
13 

100 

18 
6 

22 

(4) 

6-  . 

(4) 

T>T)e  9:  All  families  not  included  in  types 
1-8. 
Combination  0-5      

7  or  more- 

0) 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
2 
4 

0) 

2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
3 
4 
6 
7 
6 

7 
0 
0 
3 
3 

10 
13 
20 
24 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

5 
6 

7 

(4) 

Combination  0-6 

8 

(4) 

Combination  0-7  or  more 

9  or  more- 
9  or  more— 
9  or  more— 
9  or  more- 
9  or  more— 
9  or  more— 
9  or  more— 
9  or  more- 

(4) 

Combination  1-6  or  more . 

(^) 

Combination  2-5  or  more 

(4) 

C ombination  3-4  or  more 

(^) 

Combination  4-3  or  more . 

(^) 

Combination  5-2  or  more 

(^) 

Combination  6-1  or  more 

(<) 

Combination  7  or  more— 0  or  more. . . 

(*) 

1  This  table  includes  2  families  in  the  combined  cities,  2  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and 
1  family  in  the  California  villages  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and 
losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

2  Each  family  t>T3e  includes  both  a  husband  and  wife.  See  Glossary,  Family  type.  Possible  combina- 
tions of  persons  under  16  and  16  and  over  are  indicated  by  combination  codes  as  follows:  First  digit — num- 
ber of  persons  imder  16;  second  digit— number  of  persons  16  and  over. 

3  Total  number  of  year-equivalent  persons  included  by  definition.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 
*  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 
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0-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

.S.OOOand  over 

Occupational  groups,  nonrelief: 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

Business  and  professional 

Family    ype  groups,  nonrelief: 

Family  tyi^e  1 

Family  types  2  and  3 

Family  types  4  and  5... 

Family  types  6  and  7 

Family  types  8  and  9 
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Table  127. — Occupation  of  earners:  Distribution  of  principal  earners  and  supple- 
mentary earners  by  chief  occupation,  by  family  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
separately,  1935-36  ' 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


All 
prin- 
cipal 
earn- 
ers! 

Principal  earners  i  whose  chief 
occupation  was— 

All 
sup- 
ple- 
ment- 
ary 
earn- 
ers 1 

Supplementary  earners  i  whose 
chief  occupation  was— 

State,  city,  and  family 
income  class  (dollars) 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness 
and 
profes- 
sional 

Farm 
opera- 
tor 
or  un- 
known 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Busi- 
ness 
and 
profes- 
sional 

Farm 
opera- 
tor 
or  un- 
known 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

"Washington,  Olympia: 
All  incnmfts 

Num- 
ber 

885 

5 
9 

38 
59 
122 
104 
129 
101 
97 
60 
67 
39 
19 
36 

334 

1 
3 
7 

26 
47 
47 
45 
52 
28 
20 
20 
16 
6 
16 

2,091 

Num- 
ber 
411 

2 

28 

46 

83 

52 

78 

39 

30 

18 

18 

3 

4 

3 

163 

Num- 
ber 
180 

Number 
292 

Number 
2 

Number 
223 

Num- 
ber 
104 

Num- 
ber 
84 

Number 
34 

Number 

1 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

0 
0 

J 

26 
28 
30 
27 
14 
17 
7 
3 
4 

50 

3 

2 

6 

8 

23 

26 

23 

31 

40 

28 

32 

29 

12 

29 

121 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 
9 
12 
12 
26 
35 
21 
32 
12 
20 
15 
2 
26 

89 

1 
0 
5 
9 
10 
13 
19 
10 
16 
2 
6 
6 
1 
6 

37 

0 
0 
4 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 

13 
5 

12 
7 
0 

15 

29 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
7 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 

1 
5 

23 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,200-2,249 

2,250-2,499 ._ 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 .- 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 
Oregon,  Astoria: 

All  incomes 

0-249... 

1 
2 
6 
20 
35 
35 
24 
16 
11 

I 

2 
0 
0 

896 

I 

0 
1 
7 
7 
5 
11 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

476 

0 

1 

1 

5 

5 

5 

16 

25 

9 

10 

13 

11 

5 

15 

708 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
3 
6 
10 
9 
6 
15 
16 
7 
9 
4 
2 
2 

879 

0 
0 
1 
4 
7 
6 
5 
1 
6 
3 
3 
1 
0 
0 

488 

0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
8 
7 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

255 

0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
0 
1 

136 

0 

250-499      .     . 

0 

500-749 

0 

750-999     

0 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749- 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999. 

4,000  and  over... 
Oregon,  Eugene: 

All  incomes 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0-249 

6 

34 
108 
171 
295 
248 
258 
236 
203 
133 
156 
103 
57 
83 

710 

4 
27 
65 
112 
169 
121 
109 

fa 

36 
45 
16 
14 
3 

436 

0 
5 
18 
36 
67 
68 
60 
68 
54 
36 
33 
23 
6 
12 

100 

1 
2 

25 
21 
66 
58 
88 

?l 

61 
78 
64 
37 
68 

168 

1 

0 
0 
2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

I 

43 
70 
95 
111 
103 
85 
88 
68 
87 
52 
38 
27 

225 

3 
6 

37 
47 
57 
70 
65 
40 
43 
38 
40 
23 
13 
6 

138 

1 
1 
4 
14 
26 
22 
23 
30 
32 
22 
30 
16 
18 
16 

55 

0 
1 
2 
9 
12 
19 
15 
15 
13 
8 
17 
13 
7 
5 

32 

0 

250-499      

0 

500-749 

0 

750-999 

0 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749. 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 - 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over..- 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 

All  incomes 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0-249. 

2 
13 
25 
59 
100 
81 
94 
88 
61 
51 
53 
30 
17 
36 

2 
11 
21 
48 
80 
58 
68 
49 
32 
27 
23 
10 
3 
4 

0 
1 
2 
6 
9 
9 

12 
25 
12 
6 
8 
5 
2 
3 

0 
0 
2 
3 

10 
14 
14 
14 
17 
18 
21 
15 
12 
28 

0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
1 
10 
5 
17 
24 
30 
27 
14 
20 
29 
16 
14 
18 

0 
1 
9 
4 
16 
17 
21 
17 
8 
11 
16 
5 
6 
7 

0 
0 

1 

1 
4 
7 
7 
4 
6 
9 
4 
4 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
3 
2 

I 

7 
4 
4 

0 

250-499 

0 

500-749 

0 

750-999... 

0 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999- 

3,000-3,499.. 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1  Includes  husbands  as  well  as  other  family  members. 
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Table  128. — Occupation  of  husbands:  Distribution  of  husbands  by  chief  occupation, 
by  family  income,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


jr 


All 
hus- 
bands 1 

Earn- 
ing 
hus- 
bands 

Husbands  whose  chief  occupation  was — 

Hus- 

State, city,  and  family 
income  class  (dollars) 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 
busi- 
ness 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 
profes- 
sional 

Salaried 
busi- 
ness 

Salaried 
profes- 
sional 

Farm 
opera- 
tor 
or  un- 
known 

bands 
with 
no  in- 
come 
from 
earn- 
ings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington,  Olympia: 
All  incomes 

Num- 
ber 
917 

Num- 
ber 
865 

Num- 
ber 
404 

Num- 
ber 
163 

Number 
123 

Number 
9 

Number 
89 

Number 
75 

Number 
2 

Num- 
ber 
52 

0-249  

6 

14 
47 
68 
126 
106 
130 
102 
97 
60 
67 
39 
19 
36 

344 

5 
7 
33 
57 
120 
102, 
126 
100 
95 
60 
67 
38 
19 
36 

332 

2 
5 

23 

45 

82 

52 

76 

39 

34 

18 

18 

3 

4 

3 

162 

0 

0 

5 

4 

14 

22 

26 

28 

22 

14 

16 

7 

3 

2 

50 

2 
2 

4 
6 

16 
17 
15 
12 
17 
8 
7 
7 
1 
9 

48 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
9 

1 
0 
0 
1 
5 
7 
4 

12 
9 
9 

10 

15 
6 

10 

45 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
4 
7 
13 
11 
16 
6 
4 
9 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

250-499 

7 

500-749 

14 

750-999     

11 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 

Oregon,  Astoria: 

All  incomes 

6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

12 

0-249 

3 
4 
10 
26 
48 
48 
45 
52 
28 
20 
21 
16 
6 
17 

2,170 

1 
3 
7 

26 
47 
46 
45 
51 
28 
20 
20 
16 
6 
16 

2,058 

1 
2 
5 
20 
36 
35 
24 
15 
11 

4 
2 
0 
0 

892 

0 
0 
1 
2 
6 
6 
5 
11 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

456 

0 
1 
0 
4 
3 
4 
4 
9 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
4 

329 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 

40 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

10 
9 
2 
2 
9 
4 
3 
4 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 
2 
7 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 

181 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

2 

250-499 

1 

600-749 

3 

750-999 

0 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999........ 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 

Oregon,  Eugene: 

All  incomes 

1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

112 

0-249 

18 

44 

126 

186 

299 

253 

262 

238 

205 

134 

159 

104 

57 

85 

718 

6 
29 
105 
167 
289 
242 
255 
235 
200 
132 
155 
103 
57 
83 

703 

4 
22 
64 
111 
166 
125 
110 
97 
77 
38 
45 
17 
14 
2 

435 

0 
4 
16 
30 
55 
62 
57 
68 
51 
36 
35 
23 
6 
13 

96 

1 
2 
19 
15 
44 
36 
52 
32 
26 
24 
20 
21 
16 
21 

80 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
3 
0 
4 
2 
8 
3 
2 
13 

18 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

7 

15 

19 

23 

17 

25 

19 

8 

10 

47 

0 

1 

4 

7 

16 

9 

17 

17 

18 

15 

22 

20 

11 

24 

21 

1 

0 
0 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

12 

250-499 . 

15 

500-749      - 

21 

750-999 

19 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 
All  incomes 

10 
11 
7 
3 
5 
2 
4 
1 
0 
2 

15 

0-249 

5 
16 
26 
60 
100 
81 
94 
88 
61 
51 
53 
30 
17 
36 

2 
13 
25 
57 
98 
81 
92 
87 
61 
51 
53 
30 
17 
36 

2 
11 
21 
46 
79 
58 
68 
49 
32 
27 
23 
•     11 
4 
4 

0 

1 

2 

6 

8 

9 

11 

25 

12 

6 

8 

4 

1 

3 

0 
0 
1 
1 
5 
8 
6 
6 
9 
6 

12 
5 
6 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
4 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
4 
2 
5 
5 
7 
3 
6 
4 
8 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0- 
0 

1 

3 

250-499 

3 

600-749 

1 

750-999 

3 

1,000-1,249 . 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over... 

2 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I  The  total  number  of  husbands  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  families,  since  all  families  included  in 
this  study  contained  both  husband  and  wife. 
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Table  129. — Business  and  professional  families:  Number  and  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  families  in  independent  and  salaried  groups ,  by  income,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband 

and  wife,  both  native-bom] 

Familiesi 

Distribution  by  income 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Inde- 
pendent 
business 

Inde- 
pendent 
profes- 
sional 

Salaried 
business 

Salaried 
profes- 
sional 

Inde- 
pendent 
business 

Inde- 
pendent 
profes- 
sional 

Salaried 
business 

Salaried 
profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Number 
416 

Number 
52 

Number 
224 

Number 
181 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

0-249  

4 
7 
17 
26 
43 
41 
48 
42 
39 
33 
33 
24 
20 
39 

0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
0 
6 
4 
6 
9 
3 
13 

0 
0 

1 
2 
6 
11 
22 
33 
23 
25 
30 
33 
17 
21 

0 
0 

1 

14 
8 
17 
24 

18 
27 
23 

16 
9 

18 

1 
2 
4 
6 
10 
10 
12 
10 
9 
8 
8 
6 
5 
9 

0 
0 
2 
2 
4 
4 

10 
0 

12 
7 

12 

17 
6 

24 

0 
0 

1 
3 
5 

10 
15 
10 
11 
13 
15 
8 
9 

0 

250-499 

0 

500-749 

2 

750-999 

2 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 ._ 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  3-- 

8 
4 
9 

13 
10 
15 
13 
9 
5 
10 

1  other  tables  show  these  4  groups  combined  as  business  and  professional. 

'  0.50  percent  or  less. 

3  Largest  income  reported:  Between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Table  130. — Business  and  professional  families:  Distribution  by  family  type,  and 
average  size  of  families  in  independent  and  salaried  groups,  Pacific  small  cities 
combined  and  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrehef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,  city,  and  family  occupational  group 


Combined  cities: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional. 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 

Washington,  Olympia: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional. 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 

Oregon,  AStoria: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional. 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 

Oregon,  Eugene: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional. 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional. 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 


Families  of  types  i— 

1 

2  and 

4  and 

6  and 

8  and 

3 

5 

' 

9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

142 

107 

128 

33 

6 

24 

9 

14 

2 

3 

60 

79 

67 

14 

4 

55 

59 

49 

15 

3 

50 

30 

44 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

25 

37 

23 

4 

1 

22 

20 

22 

9 

2 

24 

10 

11 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10 

19 

16 

1 

0 

7 

7 

3 

2 

0 

120 

86 

108 

26 

8 

12 

8 

16 

2 

1 

46 

43 

47 

8 

5 

63 

56 

57 

11 

3 

22 

30 

25 

7 

0 

8 

3 

4 

1 

2 

12 

18 

13 

4 

0 

5 

12 

4 

2 

0 

Average 
persons 

per 
family  * 


Number 
3.30 
3.18 
3.38 
3.44 

3.23 
3.42 
3.34 
3.61 

2.93 
2.67 
3.50 
3.19 

3.34 
3.33 
3.40 
3.41 

3.36 
3.50 
3.25 
3.26 


1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  Type. 

*  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 
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Table  131. — Business  and  professional  families:  Number  of  families  in  independent 
and  salaried  groups  ^  hy  income,  Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Inde- 
pendent 
business 

Inde- 
pendent 
profes- 
sional 

Salaried 
business 

Salaried 
profes- 
sional 

Inde- 
pendent 
business 

Inde- 
pendent 
profes- 
sional 

Salaried 
business 

Salaried 
profes- 
sional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Astoria,  Oreg. 

All  incomes          

133 

6 

90 

75 

49 

9 

46 

19 

0-249          -  --- 

2 

3 

9 

9 

17 

16 

15 

12 

19 

8 

6 

7 

3 

7 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 

1 
0 
0 
1 
5 
7 
4 

12 
9 
9 

.11 

15 
6 

10 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
4 
7 

13 
11 
16 
7 
4 
9 

0 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

10 
9 
2 
2 
9 
4 
3 
4 

0 

250-499           -  - 

0 

500-749 

1 

750-999           

0 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  2.. 

1 
0 
2 
8 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

All  incomes 

348 

39 

149 

190 

84 

18 

47 

23 

0-249 

2 

6 
21 
21 
44 
37 
67 
32 
28 
23 
20 
21 
15 
21 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
3 
0 
4 
2 
8 
3 
2 
12 

0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
8 
14 
19 
23 
17 
26 
19 
8 
10 

0 
0 
5 
6 

18 
11 
16 
17 
18 
18 
24 
21 
11 
25 

1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
8 
6 
7 
9 
6 

12 
5 
6 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
4 

0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
4 
2 
5 
5 
7 
3 
6 
4 
8 

0 

250-499        

0 

500-749 

0 

750-999       

2 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3.000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000  and  over  3- _ 

2 

1 
5 
3 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1  other  tables  show  these  4  groups  combined  as  business  and  professional. 

2  Largest  income  reported:  Olympia,  between  $7,500  and  $10,000;  Astoria,  between  $5,000  and  $7,500. 

3  Largest  income  reported:  Eugene,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000;  Klamath  Falls,  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000. 
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Table  138. — Family  earners:  Number  and  average  earnings  of  earners  classified  as 
husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and  average  number  of  earners  per 
family,  by  income,  by  occupation,  and  by  family  type,  Pacific  small  cities  separately, 

1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  iBclude  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


1 

Individual  earners 

Average  earnings  i 

State,  city,  family  income  class, 
occupational  group,  and  family 
type  (dollars) 

< 

1 
1 

> 

O 

< 

1 

> 

O 

II 

•< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Washington,  Olympia: 

All  incomes  ^              _.    .. 

Num- 
ber 
917 

Num- 
ber 
885 

Num- 
ber 
1,108 

Num- 
ber 
865 

Num- 
ber 
129 

Num- 
ber 
114 

Dol- 
lars 
1,354 

Dol- 
lars 
1,594 

Dol- 
lars 

468 

Dol- 
lars 
539 

Num- 
ber 
1.21 

0-999 

135 
232 
232 
224 
94 

406 
181 

304 

298 
301 
241 

66 

344 

111 
226 
230 
224 
94 

406 
181 

296 

275 
300 
234 

65 

334 

133 
264 
286 
288 
137 

519 
231 

356 

315 
338 
346 

82 

423 

102 
222 
226 
222 
93 

395 
174 

294 

268 

300 

222 

65 

332 

20 
26 
33 
38 
12 

67 
32 

30 

47 
33 
41 

5 

61 

11 
16 
27 
28 
32 

57 
25 

32 

5 
83 
12 

30 

530 

970 

1,274 

1,640 

2,461 

1,049 
1,403 

1,769 

1,331 
1,477 
1,228 
1,586 

1,403 

622 
1,093 
1,504 
1,939 
3,248 

1,252 
1,609 

2,046 

1,460 
1,621 
1,653 
1,834 

1,676 

231 

277 
396 
684 
788 

347 
766 

418 

602 
373 
396 
400 

444 

223 
385 
428 
563 
800 

468 
781 

478 

"'167 
502 
737 

328 

1.00 

1,000-1,499      

1.14 

]  ,500-1,999 

1.23 

2  000-2  999 

1.29 

3,000  and  over.  _. 

1.46 

Occupational  groups: 

1.28 

Clerical 

1.28 

Business     and     profes- 

1.17 

Family  tjT^e  groups: 

Family  type  1 

Family  types  2  and  3 

Family  types  4  and  5 

Family  types  6  and  7 

Oregon,_  Astoria: 

1.06 
1.12 
1.44 
1.24 

1.23 

0-999 

43 
96 
97 
69 
39 

163 
50 

123 

118 

125 
80 
19 

2,170 

37 
94 

97 
68 
38 

163 
50 

121 

112 
123 

78 
19 

2,091 

46 
113 

118 
100 
46 

203 

72 

148 

142 
138 
117 
20 

2,970 

37 
93 
96 
68 
38 

162 
50 

120 

112 
123 

77 
19 

2,058 

8 
13 

16 
17 

7 

24 
15 

22 

30 

14 
17 
0 

448 

1 

7 
6 
15 

1 

17 

6 

. 

23 
1 

464 

546 

997 

1,338 

1,512 

3,187 

1,088 
1,240 

1,914 

1,369 
1,455 
1,386 
1,646 

1,194 

629 
1,157 
1,552 
2,017 
3,670 

1,274 
1,573 

2,263 

1,633 

1,594 
1,867 
1.723 

1,554 

223 

265 
436 
489 
937 

354 
579 

449 

385 
336 
636 

439 

<60 
220 
329 
378 
4  600 

348 

277 

331 

"'"•i'eo 

332 
<180 

327 

1.07 

l,00/)-l,499          

1.18 

1,500-1,999 

1.22 

2  000-2,999 

1  45 

3,000  and  over      

1.18 

Occupational  groups: 

1.25 

Clerical 

1.44 

Business     and     profes- 

1.20 

Family  type  groups: 
Family  type  1     ,     . 

1.20 

Family  types  2  and  3 

Family  types  4  and  5 

Family  types  6  and  7 

Oregon,  Eugene: 
All  incomes  ^ 

1.10 
1.46 
1.05 

1  37 

0-999 

374 

552 
500 
498 
24e 

896 
475 

726 

722 
63C 
639 
13J 

319 
543 
494 
492 
243 

896 
475 

710 

662 
623 
629 
133 

444 
749 
682 
735 
360 

1,320 
681 

958 

855 

733 

1,091 

184 

307 
531 
490 
487 
243 

883 
463 

702 

653 
621 
610 
130 

78 
120 
100 
111 

39 

206 
111 

130 

201 
96 

129 
15 

59 
98 
92 
137 

78 

231 

107 

12f 

16 

352 

39 

462 

820 

1,147 

1,472 

2,398 

943 
1,184 

1,554 

1,176 
1,387 
1,118 
1,172 

594 
1,048 
1,463 
1,969 
3,224 

1,257 
1,523 

1,960 

1,379 
1,589 
1,706 
1,562 

180 
297 
386 
621 
1,014 

316 

517 

567 

519 
301 
443 
298 

146 
220 
290 
398 
517 

299 
408 

310 

4  750 
46 
346 
209 

1  19 

1,000-1,499 

1  36 

1,500-1,999 

1  36 

2,000-2,999 

1  48 

3,000  and  over. 

1  46 

Occupational  groups: 
Wage-earner    

1  47 

Clerical 

1  43 

Business     and     profes- 
sional-..       

1  32 

Family  type  groups: 
Family  type  1 

1  18 

Family  types  2  and  3.... 

Family  types  4  and  5 

Family  types  6  and  7 

1.16 
1.71 
1.36 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  259. 
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Table  138. — Family  earners:  Number  and  average  earnings  of  earners  classified  as 
husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and  average  number  of  earners  per 
family,  by  income,  by  occupation,  and  by  family  type,  Pacific  small  cities  sepa- 
rately, 1935-36 — Continued 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born] 

51^ 

Individual  earners 

Average  earnings  i 

2 

State  city,  family  income  class, 
occupational  group,  and  family 
type  (dollars) 

1 

S>2 
—  -on 

< 

a 
1 

> 

1 
O 

^ 

1 

o 

n 
< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 
All  incomes  ^ 

Num- 
ber 
718 

Num- 
ber 
710 

Num- 
ber 
935 

Num- 
ber 
703 

Num- 
ber 
133 

Num- 
ber 
99 

Dol- 
lars 
1,344 

Dol- 
lars 
1,641 

Dol- 
lars 
512 

Dol- 
lars 
352 

Num- 
ber 
1  30 

0-999        

107 
181 
182 
165 
83 

436 
99 

172 

202 

266 

173 

71 

99 
181 
182 
165 

83 

436 
99 

169 

197 

266 

172 

70 

115 
222 
239 
228 
131 

567 
136 

226 

237 
328 
276 

82 

97 
179 
179 
165 

83 

432 
97 

168 

196 

265 

167 

70 

12 
22 
41 
33 
25 

78 
25 

30 

40 

53 

33 

5 

6 
21 
19 
30 
23 

57 
14 

28 

51 
10 

76 

7 

587 

965 

1,225 

1,584 

2,448 

1,131 
1,3.7 

1,888 

1,348 
1,415 
1,284 
1,320 

670 
1,132 
1,531 
2.013 
3,373 

1,370 
1,605 

2,370 

1,531 
1,662 
1,795 
1,520 

145 
216 
324 
563 
1,188 

375 
773 

650 

482 
441 
683 
232 

144 
326 
293 
351 
480 

360 
384 

320 

150 
36 

422 
95 

1.07 

1,000-1,499 

1  23 

1,500-1,999 

1  31 

2,000-2,999 

1.38 

3,000  and  over 

1.58 

Occupational  groups: 

1.30 

Clerical 

1  37 

Business     and     profes- 

1.31 

Family  type  grouDs: 
Family  type  1 

1  17 

Family  types  2  and  3 

Family  types  4  and  5 

Family  types  6  and  7 

1.23 
1.60 
1.15 

m 
111 


1  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  earners  in  each  class,  columns  4-7. 

a  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  famihes  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  Includes  families  of  occupational  groups  and  types  other  than  those  listed  below.      See  table  110. 

<  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

5  Member  of  the  economic  family  for  fewer  than  27  weeks.    See  Glossary,  year-equivalent  person. 
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Table  142. —  Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  of  families  occupying  specified 
types  of  living  quarters,  by  tenure  and  relief  status,^  Pacific  small  cities  separately, 
1935-36 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Type  of  living  quarters  occupied 


Owning  fami- 
lies 


Non- 
relief 


Relief 


Renting  2  fami- 
lies 


Non- 
relief 


Relief 


Owning  fami- 
lies 


Non- 
relief 


Relief 


Renting  2  fami- 
lies 


Non- 
relief 


Relief 


All  types 

1-family  house: 

Detached 

Attached 

2-family  house: 

Side  by  side 

2-decker 

Apartment  in  building  for: 

3  families 

4  families 

5  or  more  families 

Dwelling  unit  in  business  build 

U3g 

Other  3 

All  types 

1-famiIy  house: 

Detached 

Attached 

2-family  house: 

Side  by  side 

2-decker 

Apartment  in  building  for: 

3  families 

4  families 

5  or  more  families 

Dwelling  unit  in  business  build 

ing 

Others 


Olj-mpia,  Wash. 


Astoria,  Oreg. 


494 

59 

388 

470 
2 

58 
0 

321 

1 

3 
3 

0 
0 

9 

4 

3 
3 

1 

0 
0 

0 

5 
8 
36 

9 
0 

1 

0 

2 
2 

83 


131 
0 

0 
4 

0 
0 
1 

1 
0 


129 
0 


Eugene,  Oreg. 


Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 


934 

50 

1,064 

880 

49 

818 

25 

1 

35 

4 

0 

39 

6 

0 

23 

5 

0 

20 

3 

0 

24 

5 

0 

78 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

/ 

165 


132 

7 


270 

13 

356 

268 

13 

305 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

26 


35 


1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.    Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 

2  Includes  families  that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift. 

3  Includes  all  types  of  living  quarters  not  elsewhere  specified. 
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Table  143. — Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  of  families  occupying  specified 
types  of  living  quarters,  hy  tenure  and  income^  and  by  tenure  and  occupation,^ 
Pacific  small  cities  separately,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  famihes  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Home- 
owning 
fami- 
lies 

Home-owning  families 
occupying— 

Rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies'! 

Renting  families  occupying  <— 

State,  city,  family  income 
class,  and  occupational 
group  (dollars) 

1- 
family 
house 

2- 
family 
house 

Apart  - 
ment2 

other 
type  of 
living 
quar- 
ters* 

1- 
family 
house 

2- 
family 
house 

Apart - 
ment2 

Other 
type  of 
living 
quar- 
ters* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington,  Olyttpia: 
All  incomes              

Num- 
ber 
494 

Num- 
ber 
472 

Num- 
ber 
6 

Num- 
ber 

7 

Num- 
ber 
9 

Num- 
ber 
388 

Num- 
ber 
322 

N'um- 
ber 
13 

Num- 
ber 
49 

Num- 
ber 
4 

0-999 

76 
124 
]07 
138 

49 

224 

77 

168 
25 

137 

72 
120 
102 
129 

49 

220 
73 

155 
24 

131 

0 

-      0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

2 
0 

4 

2 
2 

1 
2 
0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 
2 
3 

0 

1 
0 

8 
0 

1 

54 
99 
114 
79 
42 

167 
96 

125 
0 

198 

40 
80 
101 
68 
33 

144 
80 

98 
0 

129 

1 
5 
3 
3 

1 

7 
3 

3 
0 

23 

11 
14 
10 
8 
6 

15 
13 

21 
0 

43 

2 

1,000-1,499 

0 

1,500-1,999 

0 

2  000-2,999 

0 

3,000  and  over 

2 

Occupational  groups: 

1 

Clerical 

0 

Business  and  profes- 
sional  

Other  occupations  *... 

Oregon,  Astoria: 
All  incomes 

3 
0 

3 

0-999 

13 
32 
39 
29 
24 

56 
18 

57 
6 

934 

10 
32 
37 
28 
24 

53 

17 

55 
6 

905 

2 
0 
2 
0 
0 

2 
1 

1 
0 

10 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

13 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
6 

26 
62 
58 
37 
15 

101 
32 

63 
2 

1,064 

14 
37 
40 
28 
10 

64 
18 

46 
1 

853 

3 
11 

5 
3 

1 

15 
4 

4 
0 

62 

9 
12 
12 
6 
4 

21 
10 

11 

1 

122 

0 

1,000-1,499 

2 

1,500-1,999      - 

1 

2,000-2,999 

0 

3,000  and  over.      

0 

Occupational  groups: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical- 

1 
0 

Business  and  profes- 
sional 

2 

Other  occupations  5... 
Oregon,  Eugene: 

0 

27 

0-999 

136 
187 
209 
255 
147 

338 

178 

^60 

58 

270 

129 
183 
205 
248 
140 

324 

177 

348 

56 

268 

1 

2 
2 
3 
2 

5 
1 

3 

1 

1 

5 
1 
2 
3 
2 

9 
0 

3 
1 

0 

1 
1 
0 

1 

3 

0 
0 

6 
0 

1 

195 
308 
258 
216 

87 

473 
264 

313 
14 

356 

158 
243 

207 
178 
67 

387 
203 

252 
11 

320 

1? 

18 
13 
5 

25 
16 

20 

1 

18 

26 
34 

28 
20 
14 

51 
40 

29 
2 

12 

9 

1,000-1,499 ■- 

14 

1,500-1,999 

5 

2,000-2,999 

5 

3,000  and  over  -  .. 

1 

Occupational  groups: 
Wage-earner 

10 

Clerical 

5 

Business  and  profes- 
sional 

12 

Other  occupations «... 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 
All  incomes . 

0 
6 

0-999        

18 
36 
72 
79 
65 

133 
34 

96 

7 

18 
36 
.      72 
79 
63 

133 
33 

95 

7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

61 
120 
87 
73 
15 

230 
58 

67 

1 

56 
108 
75 
67 
14 

212 

54 

53 

1 

1 
8 
7 
2 
0 

10 
3 

5 
0 

4 
3 
2 
3 

0 

8 
1 

3 
0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1 

1,500-1,999-. 

2,000-2,999 

3 
1 

3,000  and  over 

1 

Occupational  groups: 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

0 
0 

Business  and  profes- 
sional 

6 

Other  occupations  5-.. 

0 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.    Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 
■^  A  building  which  contains  3  or  more  dwelling  units. 

3  Includes  dwelling  unit  in  business  building,  and  other  types  of  living  quarters  not  elsewhere  specified. 
^  Includes  families  that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift. 
'  Families  that  bnd  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities. 
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Table  147. — Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  reporting  specified 
monthly  rents,  by  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


.U' 


state,  city,  family  type, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly rent  2 

Renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

Renting 
families 

Un- 
der 

$5 

$9 

$10- 
$14 

$1^ 
$19 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

$40  or 
over 

1 

2  . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Combined  cities: 

All  types       . .  _     -  _ 

Num- 
ber 
1,325 

Per- 
cent 3 
53 

Dollars 
20 

Num- 
ber 
3 

Num- 
ber 

77 

Num- 
ber 
261 

Num- 
ber 
327 

Num- 
ber 
239 

Num- 
ber 
197 

Num- 
ber 

85 

Num- 
ber 
69 

Num- 
ber 
67 

Type  1 

414 

52 

20 

2 

22 

77 

105 

78 

61 

29 

22 

18 

0-999         

92 
123 
101 
71 
27 

482 

53 
60 
56 
45 
37 

61 

16 
17 
20 
24 
36 

19 

2 
0 
0 

I 

1 

10 
9 
3 
0 

31 

25 

37 

11 

3 

1 

109 

28 
37 
27 
13 
0 

122 

14 
14 
31 
16 
3 

94 

8 
15 
13 
22 

3 

m 

6 
8 
9 
7 
0 

25 

0 
2 

7 
7 
6 

20 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over- 
Types  2  and  3 

1 

0 
3 

14 

17 

0-999  

71 
170 
124 
97 
20 

295 

76 
72 
61 
52 
29 

43 

13 

15 
21 
25 
32 

22 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

11 
17 
1 
1 
1 

11 

32 
50 
18 
8 
1 

46 

20 
61 
28 
13 
0 

68 

6 
34 
32 
20 

2 

53 

1 

5 
27 
27 

3 

49 

0 
1 

11 
11 
2 

27 

0 
2 
5 
8 
5 

22 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over___ 

Types  4  and  5 

0 
2 

t 

19 

0-999 

33 
73 

78 
72 
39 

116 

52 
50 
49 
37 
30 

64 

15 
17 
20 
25 
33 

20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

6 
3 

2 
0 
0 

12 

10 
22 
9 
5 
0 

27 

9 
23 
24 
10 

2 

28 

3 

10 
18 

18 
4 

14 

3 

11 
15 
16 
4 

16 

0 
3 

7 
10 

7 

4 

1 
0 
2 
9 
10 

4 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

Types  6  and  7 

1 
1 
4 
12 

11 

0-999 

24 
30 
35 
16 
11 

18 
378 

86 
79 
62 
41 

58 

47 
43 

13 
14 
21 
23 
41 

24 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
4 
2 
0 
0 

1 
14 

10 

11 

5 

1 

0 

2 

47 

4 
9 
10 
5 
0 

4 
64 

0 
5 
5 
3 
1 

0 

78 

4 
1 
7 
3 

1 

8 
60 

0 
0 
2 
2 
0 

0 
36 

0 
0 
2 

1 
1 

1 
31 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

Types8and9 

Washington,  Olympia: 
All  types -  - 

0 
2 

1 
8 

2 

48 

Type  1 

111 

40 

24 

0 

4 

13 

21 

19 

15 

14 

11 

14 

0-999 

17 
30 
29 
25 
10 

154 

30 
38 
45 
46 

48 

54 

17 
21 
24 
28 
40 

22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2 
0 
1 
1 
0 

5 

2 

8 
2 
1 
0 

21 

7 
7 
5 
2 
0 

28 

4 
4 
8 
3 
0 

42 

1 
4 
4 
6 
0 

27 

1 
4 
4 
5 
0 

8 

0 
1 
4 
3 
3 

8 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.  _ 

Types  2  and  3 

2 

1 
4 

7 

15 

0-999 

22 
44 
48 
31 
9 

80 

61 
55 
58 
46 
50 

34 

15 
19 
23 
27 
39 

26 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

3 
1 
1 
0 
0 

3 

10 
6 
3 
2 

0 
10 

4 
9 

10 
4 
1 

8 

2 

18 
14 

7 
1 

11 

1 
9 
11 
6 
0 

14 

1 
1 
3 
3 
0 

11 

1 

0 
3 

4 
0 

8 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over,- - 

Types  4  and  5 

0 
3 

5 

7 

15 

0-999          

7 
15 
26 
16 
16 

25 
32 

55 
22 
41 

23 
19 
22 
28 
38 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 

4 
4 
1 
0 

2 
3 
2 

1 
0 

1 
1 
5 
3 
1 

0 
3 

6 
4 
1 

2 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 
0 

1 
2 
4 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,909 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over,- - 

1 
2 
3 
9 

Tor  footnotes,  see  p.  281. 
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Table  147. — Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  reporting  specified 
monthly  rents,  by  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-36 — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,  city,  family  type, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

Aver- 
age, 
month- 
ly rent  2 

Renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

Renting 
families 

Un- 
der 

$5 

$9 

$10- 
$14 

$1^ 
$19 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

.$35- 
$39 

$40  or 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Washington,  Olympia— 
Continued. 
Types  6  and  7 

Num- 
ber 
30 

Per- 
cent i 
46 

Dollars 
23 

Num- 
ber 
0 

Num- 
ber 
2 

Num- 
ber 
3 

Num- 
ber 
6 

Num- 
ber 
6 

Num- 
ber 
4 

Num- 
ber 
3 

Num- 
ber 
3 

Num- 
ber 
3 

0-999 

3 

7 
8 
6 
6 

3 

195 

0) 
54 
36 
35 

0) 

27 
59 

22 
15 
21 
27 
34 

34 

19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
1 

0 
14 

0 

1 
1 
1 
0 

0 
46 

1 
3 
2 
0 
0 

1 
49 

0 
2 
2 

1 
1 

0 
29 

2 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
26 

0 
0 
1 
2 
0 

0 
16 

0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

1 
9 

0 

1,000-1,499 

-       1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.  _ 

Types  8  and  9 

Oregon,  Astoria: 
All  types 

0 
0 
0 
3 

1 
6 

Type  1 

74 

-   64 

20 

0 

4 

15 

20 

13 

9 

7 

1 

5 

0-999- -     

11 
22 
22 
13 
6 

82 

61 
71 
63 

65 
55 

69 

20 
14 
19 
22 
38 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2 

1 
1 
0 
0 

7 

2 
9 
2 
2 
0 

26 

1 

11 

1 
0 

16 

1 
0 
6 
5 

1 

12 

2 
0 
3 

4 
0 

11 

3 

1 
3 
0 
0 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

7 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3, 000  and  over.- _ 

Types  2  and  3 

0 
0 
1 
4 

0 

0-999 

13 
30 
22 
13 
4 

28 

100 
79 

56 
62 

{') 

36 

13 
12 
23 

25 
24 

22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 
15 
2 
1 
1 

4 

4 
8 
3 

1 
0 

9 

1 
1 
7 
3 
0 

2 

0 
0 
4 
5 
2 

5 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
3 
3 

1 

1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types4  and  5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0-999 

1 
4 
9 
9 
5 

10 

25 
53 
43 

28 

53 

550 
14 
20 
22 

28 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

0 
1 
1 
2 
0 

1 

0 
3 

4 
2 
0 

4 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

2 

0 
0 
2 
2 
1 

1 

0 
0 
1 
2 
3 

0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

Types  6  and  7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0-999 

1 
5 
4 
0 
0 

1 
1,059 

0) 

(*) 
(*) 

53 
51 

55 
13 
20 

55 

21 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

50 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
179 

0 
2 
2 
0 
0 

0 
275 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
201 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
166 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

81 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

57 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types  8  and  9 

Oregon,  Eugene: 

All  types.     

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Type  1 

338 

1 

9 

63 

92 

70 

57 

18 

19 

9 

0-999 

79 
100 
84 
56 
19 

343 

58 
115 
85 
63 
22 

47 
58 
59 
43 
35 

60 

18 
18 
22 
24 
33 

18 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

6 
3 
0 
0 
0 

23 

29 
24 

8 
1 

1 

58 

26 
33 
21 
12 
0 

91 

11 
22 
22 
14 

1 

68 

5 
13 
18 
16 

5 

44 

1 
2 
9 
5 

1 

29 

0 
3 
6 
4 
6 

14 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2-000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.- 

Types2and3 

0 
0 
4 
5 

14 

0-999 

72 
68 
60 
49 
43 

13 

18 
20 
25 
39 

0 
0 
•      2 
0 
0 

13 

7 
1 
1 
1 

23 

25 

7 
3 
0 

12 
45 
24 

9 
1 

7 
27 
21 
13 

0 

2 

6 
18 
16 

2 

0 
4 
9 
13 
3 

1 
1 
3 
4 
5 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

0 
0 
4 
10 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  281. 
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Table  147. — Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  reporting  specified 
monthly  rents,  hy  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  small  cities  combined  and 
separately,  1935-36 — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,  city,  family  type, 

and  income  class 

(dollars) 

Aver- 
age, 
month- 
ly rent  2 

Renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

Renting 
families 

Un- 
der 

$5 

$5- 
$9 

.$10- 
$14 

$1^ 
$19 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

$40  or 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Oregon,  Eugene— Con. 
Types  4  and  5 

Num- 
ber 
276 

Per- 
cent^ 
46 

Dollars 
22 

Num- 
ber 
0 

Num- 
ber 
10 

Num- 
ber 
38 

Num- 
ber 
68 

Num- 
ber 
49 

Num- 
ber 
45 

Num- 
ber 
28 

Num- 
ber 
22 

Num- 
ber 
16 

0-999 

37 

68 

57 
78 
36 

81 

63 

57 
44 
45 
32 

69 

14 
18 
21 
26 
31 

20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 
2 
1 
0 
0 

7 

12 

18 
5 
3 
0 

19 

11 
21 
21 
13 
2 

19 

3 

12 
14 
16 
4 

11 

4 

8 
8 
17 
8 

11 

0 
4 
3 

15 
6 

6 

0 
1 
4 
9 

8 

2 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types6and7 

2 

1 
5 
8 

6 

0-999 

15 
20 
25 
15 
6 

21 
351 

88 
77 
60 
58 

50 

57 

13 
15 
22 
20 
37 

23 
19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 

3 

1 
3 
0 
0 

1 
27 

8 
8 
2 
1 
0 

1 

77 

2 

6 
5 
6 
0 

5 
88 

0 
4 
4 
3 
0 

3 

66 

2 

1 
5 
2 

1 

9 

47 

0 
0 
3 
3 
0 

0 
18 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
14 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types8and9 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls: 
All  types 

0 
2 
0 
4 

2 

12 

Typel... 

95 

56 

19 

1 

11 

12 

26 

20 

14 

5 

3 

3 

0-999 

21 
32 
20 

16 
6 

143 

64 
76 
50 
43 
33 

63 

15 
17 
18 
24 
34 

18 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
6 
1 
0 
0 

8 

3 

6 
2 
0 
1 

38 

6 

8 
7 
5 
0 

39 

5 
4 
8 
2 
1 

27 

2 

5 
1 
5 
1 

14 

0 
3 
0 
2 
0 

9 

0 
0 
1 
2 
0 

4 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types  2  and  3 

0 
0 
0 
3 

3 

0-999 

17 
54 
37 
33 
2 

67 

89 
81 
66 
52 
9 

43 

13 

15 

18 

25 

5  25 

21 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
4 
0 
0 
0 

3 

5 

19 
10 
4 
0 

13 

5 
20 
10 
4 
0 

14 

1 

10 
8 

7 
1 

15 

1 
0 
4 
9 
0 

10 

0 
0 
4 
4 

1 

3 

0 
1 
1 
2 

0 
5 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types  4  and  5 

0 
0 
3 
0 

4 

0-999.. _     ..     ._ 

8 

22 
16 
15 

6 

42 

73 

69 
38 
39 
18 

69 

14 
17 
18 
25 
40 

19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

5 

2 

4 
0 
0 

12 

2 

5 
6 
1 
0 

8 

1 
4 

8 
0 

4 

I 

1 
0 

8 

0 
0 

I 

1 

0 
0 
1 
1 
3 

2 

0 

1.000-1,499 

1.500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types  6  and  7 

0 
0 
1 
3 

2 

0-999 

13 

8 
13 

7 
1 

4 

93 
73 

65 
58 
{') 

0) 

12 
12 
22 
24 
570 

16 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

5 
5 
2 

0 
0 

2 

2 
1 
3 
2 
0 

1 

0 

I 

1 
0 

0 

2 
0 
3 
3 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1.000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Types8and9 

0 
0 
1 
1 

0 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  and  families  that 
received  any  part  or  all  of  their  rent  as  a  gift  are  excluded.  Families  that  received  rent  as  pay  are  included. 
For  these  families  the  monthly  rent  is  an  estimated  figure. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  renting  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  home-owning  and  renting  families,  column  2  of  table  145. 

4  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 

5  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  149. — Summary  of  10  groups  of  villages:  Average  size  and  median  income  of 
relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined,  median  income  of  nonrelief  families,  and 
percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families  by  occupation,  1935—36 

[Families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born]  i 


Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 

fam- 
ily 2 

Median  income 

0f3- 

Distribution  of  nonrelief  families 

Region  and  State 

Nonrelief 
and  relief 
families 

Nonre- 
lief fam- 
ilies 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other  < 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

New  England: 

Number 
3.93 

3.67 
3.66 
3.79 

4.06 
3.72 

3.56 
3.49 

3.97 
3.95 

3.55 
4.02 

Dollars 
1,233 

1,039 

1,087 

737 

918 

1,288 

1,024 
1,355 

1,548 
1,125 

373 
316 

Dollars 
1,447 

1,167 
1,208 
1,074 

1,209 
1,467 

1,268 
1,552 

1,764 
1,308 

440 
386 

Percent 
56 

60 
54 
43 

29 
42 

45 
57 

27 
44 

77 
83 

Percent 
15 

12 
13 
13 

17 
16 

14 
11 

20 
17 

2 
1 

Percent 
25 

24 
27 
34 

47 
38 

35 
25 

45 
33 

10 
10 

Percent 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 

4 

Michigan- Wisconsin      

6 

Illinois-Iowa 

10 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

7 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 

Pacific: 

4 
6 

Cahfornia 

7 

Southeast: 
White  families  only: 
North  Carolina-Mississippi 

8 

6 

Negro  families  only: 
North  Carolina-Mississippi       .  

11 

6 

1  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast. 

2  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 

3  These  medians  for  the  eligible  families  are  higher  than  those  for  the  entire  population,  since  the  eligibility 
requirements,  based  principally  on  race,  nativity,  and  family  composition,  had  the  effect  of  eliminating 
from  the  study  many  families  without  income  from  earnings  or  with  such  small  earnings  as  to  fall  in  the 
lower  income  classes.  The  numerical  importance  and  composition  of  this  ineligible  group  varied  for  the 
different  localities. 

<  Includes  families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages. 
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Table  150. — Family  income  and  occupation:    Percentage  distribution  by  income  of 

families  in  specified  occupational  groups,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  income  in— 

Family  income 
class  (dollars) 

Washington-Oregon 

Cahfornia 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other 

All 

Wage 
earner 

Cleri- 
cal 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All  incomes 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0-249       - 

3 

7 
11 
14 
16 
12 
11 
8 
6 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 

3 

9 
14 
17 
20 
15 
12 
6 
2 
1 
1 

(0 
0) 
G) 

1 
2 
8 
12 
15 
12 
14 
14 
9 
6 
5 
1 
1 
0 

(0 
3 
6 
9 
12 
10 
11 
11 
10 
5 
9 
5 
3 
6 

18 
23 
20 
12 
8 
6 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
0 
2 

\ 

6 
11 
14 
13 
14 
12 
9 
5 
7 
2 
1 
3 

1 
2 
7 
13 
16 
14 
17 
13 

I 

5 
1 
0 

C) 

0 
1 
4 
8 
10 
15 
14 
14 
11 
6 

10 
3 
3 
1 

0 

1 

6 

10 
13 
10 
10 
10 

7 
12 

4 

4 
11 

8 
g 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999  

11 
24 

1,000-1,249 

12 

1,250-1,499 

10 

1,500-1,749    - 

6 

1,750-1,999 

4 

2,000-2,249 

4 

2,250-2,499    - 

4 

2,500-2,999 

4 

3,000-3,499 

0 

3,500-3,999    - 

1 

4,000  and  over  2 

4 

1  0.50  percent  or  less. 

2  Largest  income  reported:  Washington-Oregon  villages,  over  $20,000;  California  villages,  over  $20,000. 

Table  151. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of^  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Number  of  families  of  type  1 

- 

-Average  number  of 
persons  per  family  2 

State  and  fam- 

Other than 

ily  income  class 

husband  and 

(dollars) 

All 

wife 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

mem- 

bers 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

- 

ILL  0 

CCUI 

'ATIO 

NS 

Washington- 

Oregon: 

All  incomes. 

1,774 

574 

300 

241 

344 

125 

123 

27 

26 

14 

3.38 

0.92 

0.45 

0-249 

47 

33 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2.57 

.23 

.30 

250-499-. - 

121 

80 

10 

4 

14 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2.72 

.40 

.30 

500-749-— 

190 

75 

34 

21 

33 

10 

13 

2 

2 

0 

3.12 

.76 

.36 

750-999- — 

233 

86 

40 

30 

41 

16 

12 

3 

4 

1 

3.23 

.84 

.38 

l,000-l,249- 

280 

84 

63 

38 

46 

12 

25 

4 

5 

3 

3.39 

LOl 

.37 

1,250-1,499- 

221 

64 

44 

27 

48 

19 

12 

5 

1 

1 

3.37 

.91 

.48 

1,500-1,749- 

202 

45 

37 

31 

40 

22 

20 

1 

1 

5 

3.77 

1.22 

.53 

l,7o0-l,999- 

149 

29 

25 

37 

25 

8 

13 

4 

5 

3 

3.75 

L21 

.54 

2,000-2,249- 

101 

20 

15 

15 

24 

16 

7 

3 

1 

0 

3.76 

Lll 

.62 

2,250-2,499- 

58 

13 

/ 

11 

16 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.54 

1.10 

.43 

2,500-2,999- 

79 

22 

13 

13 

21 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3.38 

.90 

.46 

3,000-3,499- 

35 

10 

3 

4 

10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3.54 

.88 

.66 

3,500-3,999- 

20 

2 

5 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3.90 

1.05 

.85 

4,000    and 

over  3... 

38 

11 

3 

5 

13 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3.36 

.66 

.71 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  289. 
662°— 39 19 
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Table  151. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 — Continued 

["White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Number  of  families  of  typei— 

Average  number  of 
persons  per  family  2 

State  and  fam- 

Other than 

ily  income  class 

husband  and 

(dollars) 

All 

wife 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

mem- 

bers 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

WAGE  EARNER 

Washington- 
Oregon— Con. 

All  incomes , 

784 

231 

146 

110 

-    136 

64 

63 

11 

14 

9 

3.49 

1.03 

0.46 

0-249 

21 

11 

0 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.07 

.48 

.52 

250-499- — 

69 

44 

8 

1 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2.74 

.40 

.32 

500-749-.- 

107 

32 

23 

15 

18 

8 

10 

0 

1 

0 

3.30 

.94 

.36 

750-999.— 

129 

40 

29 

22 

19 

8 

7 

1 

2 

1 

3.33 

1.02 

.30 

1,000-1,249- 

158 

44 

35 

19 

25 

10 

16 

2 

4 

3 

3.54 

1.09 

.44 

1,250-1,499- 

121 

33 

19 

17 

25 

15 

8 

3 

1 

0 

3.52 

.97 

.56 

1,500-1,749- 

95 

15 

17 

18 

19 

9 

12 

1 

0 

4 

4.06 

1.48 

.57 

1,750-1,999- 

44 

6 

6 

12 

7 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4.00 

1.41 

.61 

2,000-2,249- 

16 

4 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.66 

.75 

.88 

2,250-2,499. 

10 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.80 

1.30 

.50 

2,500-2,999- 

9 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.22 

.78 

.44 

3,000-3,499- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^5.00 

4  2.00 

4  1.00 

3,500-3,999- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^5.50 

4  1.50 

4  2.00 

4,000   and 

over^-.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

<4.67 

43.00 

CLERICAL 

All  incomes. 

255 

77 

53 

33 

50 

17 

14 

8 

2 

1 

3.38 

0.94 

0.45 

0-249 

2 
6 

2 

5 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4  2.00 
2.37 

250-499.— 

""33" 

500-749—. 

20 

4 

5 

2 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.42 

.80 

""'.'65 

750-999.... 

32 

11 

6 

5 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3.33 

.97 

.38 

1,000-1,249- 

37 

11 

13 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3.26 

.92 

.30 

1,250-1,499. 

32, 

9 

9 

3 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.02 

.75 

.38 

1,500-1,749- 

36 

11 

5 

6 

9 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.34 

.86 

.47 

1,750-1,999. 

36 

7 

9 

7 

4 

1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

3.84 

1.36 

.47 

2,000-2,249- 

23 

5 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4.04 

1.39 

.65 

2,250-2,499- 

14 

5 

2 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.21 

.64 

.57 

2,500-2,999- 

12 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.10 

.75 

.33 

3,000-3,499- 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.67 

1.00 

.67 

3,500-3,9996 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*4.00 

4.50 

4  1.50 

B 

USIN 

ESS  AND  PROFI 

:ssio] 

\TAL 

All  incomes - 

620 

188 

96 

93 

139 

39 

44 

8 

10 

3 

3.37 

0.90 

0.47 

0-249 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.33 

.00 

.33 

250-499—- 

19 

9 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2.95 

.58 

.37 

500-749— 

39 

22 

4 

3 

6 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2.88 

.54 

.36 

750-999 .... 

58 

26 

5 

3 

13 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3.09 

.55 

.53 

1,000-1,249- 

76 

26 

13 

15 

14 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

3.18 

.89 

.29 

1,250-1,499- 

61 

18 

16 

7 

12 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

3.30 

.97 

.33 

1,500-1,749- 

70 

19 

15 

7 

11 

10 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3.58 

1.06 

.50 

1,750-1,999- 

66 

15 

10 

18 

13 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3.54 

1.02 

.52 

2,000-2,249- 

60 

11 

9 

12 

14 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3.70 

1.13 

.53 

2,250-2,499- 

33 

6 

5 

7 

8 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3.64 

1.27 

.36 

2,500-2,999- 

55 

13 

8 

10 

15 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

3.52 

1.00 

.49 

3,000-3,499- 

29 

9 

3 

4 

.  8 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3.38 

.79 

.59 

3,500-3,999. 

16 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.69 

1.06 

.62 

4,000  and 

over'-.. 

35 

10 

3 

4 

13 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3.34 

.57 

.  77 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  289. 
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Table  151. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36- — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband,  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Number  of  families  of  type  i— 

Average  number  of 
persons  per  family  2 

State  and  fam- 

Other than 

ily  income  class 

husband  and 

(dollars) 

All 

wife 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' 

8 

9 

mem- 
bers 

Under 

16  or 

16 

older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

NO  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS 

Washington- 

Oregon— Con. 

All  incomes. 

80 

61 

3 

3 

10 

3 

0 

u 

0 

0 

2.40 

0.16 

0.22 

0-249 

20 

17 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.17 

.05 

.10 

250-499_.- 

20 

18 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.17 

.10 

.05 

500-749- _- 

14 

9 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.50 

.28 

.21 

750-999 _.. - 

9 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.78 

.33 

.44 

l,000-l,249- 

5 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2.60 

.40 

.20 

1,250-1,499- 

6 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.67 

.00 

.66 

1,500-1,749- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,750-1,999- 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

*2.00 

2,000-2,249- 

2,250-2,499- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  2.  00 

2,500-2,999- 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*2.  50 

*.00 

4.50 

3,000-3,499- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<5.00 

4  1.00 

4  2.00 

3,500-3,999- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,000   and 

over  3.__ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*2.00 

FARM  OPERATOR 

All  incomes - 

35 

17 

2 

2 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3.08 

0.57 

0.51 

0-249 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  2.  00 

250-499-  — 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.86 

.86 

1.00 

500-749 

10 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.40 

.30 

.10 

750-999-.- 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.40 

.00 

.40 

1,000-1,249-' 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.50 

1.25 

.25 

1,250-1,499- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M.OO 

4  1.00 

4  1.00 

1,500-1,749- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M.OO 

4  1.00 

4  1.00 

1,750-1,999- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M.50 

4  1.00 

4L50 

2,000-2,249- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43.00 

4.00 

4  1.00 

2,250-2,499- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,500-2,999- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  2.  00 

3,000   and 

overs... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«4.00 

4  2.00 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

California: 

All  incomes - 


0-249 

250-499 

500-749---- 

750-999 

1,000-1,249- 
1,250-1,499- 
1,500-1,749- 
1,750-1,999- 
2,000-2,249- 
2,250-2,499- 
2,500-2,999- 
3,000-3,499- 
3,500-3,999- 
4,000  and 
over  3 . . 


14 
33 

87 
171 
207 
205 
210 
183 
135 

70 
108 

28 

21 


274 


237 


16        3. 41        0. 99 


2.64 
2.94 
2.93 
3.03 
3.36 
3.32 
3.70 
3.65 
3.50 
3.71 
3.64 
3.46 
3.75 

3.05 


.50 
.58 
.63 
.70 
.94 
.92 
1.27 
1.24 
1.02 
L18 
L16 
.75 
1.05 

.59 


0.42 


For  footnotes, 


p.  289. 
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Table  151. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  by  occupation  and  income,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Number 

of  families  of  type  '— 

Average  number  of 
persons  per  family  2 

State  and  fam- 

Other than 

ily  income  class 

husband  and 

(dollars) 

All 

wife 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

" 

8 

9 

mem- 
bers 

Under 

16  or 

16 

older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

WAGE  EARNER 

California— Con. 

All  incomes- 

871 

249 

146 

141 

151 

75 

63 

21 

14 

11 

3.57 

1.11 

0.46 

0-249 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3.20 

1.20 

------ 

250-499—- 

19 

9 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3.10 

.68 

500-749 -  — 

62 

35 

8 

6 

5 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3.07 

.  72 

.34 

750-999- -_ 

111 

48 

8 

16 

23 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

3.19 

'.£ 

.36 

1,000-1,249- 

142 

44 

32 

16 

21 

12 

12 

1 

2 

2 

3.45 

1.01 

.44 

1,250-1,499- 

121 

28 

27 

19 

28 

5 

9 

4 

1 

0 

3.51 

1.04 

.46 

1,500-1,749. 

143 

22 

29 

34 

25 

12 

15 

2 

1 

3 

3.86 

1.43 

.43 

1,750-1,999- 

116 

26 

17 

20 

21 

11 

11 

6 

2 

2 

3.85 

1.38 

.49 

2,00(^2,249. 

72 

18 

12 

12 

13 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3.73 

1.12 

.58 

2,250-2,499. 

29 

2 

3 

7 

7 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4.08 

1.38 

.69 

2,500-2,999. 

41 

11 

6 

9 

6 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3.60 

1.12 

.49 

3,000-3,499. 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4.37 

.88 

1.50 

3,500-3,999. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,000  and 

over  5... 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^3.00 

U.OO 

' 

CLERICAL 

All  incomes- 

160 

35 

42 

35 

25 

14 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3.47 

1.06 

0.41 

0-249 

0 
1 
6 

0 

1 
2 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
2 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

250-499 

"^"2."  00' 
2.70 

500-749- _- 

""".I3" 

"""."33 

750-999---- 

12 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.76 

.75 

1,000-1,249. 

16 

2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.  47. 

1.00 

'""".'50 

1,250-1,499- 

24 

8 

9 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.08 

.83 

.25 

1,500-1,749- 

23 

5 

6 

4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3.76 

1.22 

.56 

1,750-1,999- 

23 

1 

5 

10 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.87 

1.52 

.35 

2,000-2,249. 

18 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.63 

1.11 

.50 

2,250-2,499- 

10 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.60 

1.10 

.50 

2,50(^2,999- 

16 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3.81 

1.25 

.56 

3,000-3,499- 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3,500-3,999- 

5 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.00 

1.40 

.60 

4,000  and 

over  8... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  2.00 

1 

B 

USINl 

:SS  AND  PROFE 

SSIO? 

s^AL 

All  incomes- 

379 

127 

79 

58 

77 

20 

10 

3 

2 

3 

3.18 

0.82 

0.36 

0-249 

0 
4 

0 
2 

0. 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

250-499.— 

'"3.'6o" 

""."25" 

.75 

50C^-749 

7 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.14 

.00 

.14 

750-999— 

21 

12 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2.78 

.43 

.33 

1,000-1,249. 

36 

10 

10 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.12 

.80 

.30 

1,250-1,499. 

49 

17 

10 

5 

11 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3.12 

.84 

.31 

1,500-1,749- 

37 

14 

6 

6 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3.18 

.86 

.30 

1,750-1,999. 

40 

15 

10 

8 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.75 

.22 

2,000-2,249. 

40 

13 

11 

5 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.09 

.80 

.30 

2,250-2,499. 

27 

6 

7 

5 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3.49 

1.07 

.41 

2,500-2,999- 

47 

10 

6 

14 

12 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3.66 

1.21 

.42 

3,000-3,499. 

15 

2 

7 

2 

'4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.20 

.80 

.40 

3,500-3,999. 

15 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3.52 

.87 

.67 

4,000  and 

over  3... 

41 

17 

6 

4 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.04 

.59            .46 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  289. 
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Table  151. — Family  income  and  family  type:  Number  of  families  of  specified  types 
and  average  number  of  persons  per  fajnily,  by  occupation  and  incoine,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 — Continued 

["^'hite  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Xumber  of  famihes  of  type  i- 

Average  number  of 
persons  per  family  2 

State  and  fam- 

Other than 

ily  income  class 

husband  and 

(dollars) 

All 

wife 

Any 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

mem- 
bers 

Under 

16  or 

16 

older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

XO  IXCOME  FROM  EARXIXGS 

California— Con. 

All  incomes- 

61 

44 

4 

1 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2.41 

0  24 

0  16 

0-249 

9 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.33 

.11 

.22 

250-499—- 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.20 

.20 

500-749_._- 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2.87 

.75 

.12 

750-999-  — 

17 

14 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.24 

.18 

.06 

1,000-1,249- 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.60 

.60 

1,25(M,499. 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.33 

.00 

.33 

1,50(M,749 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.50 

.00 

.50 

1,750-1,999 

1 
4 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

^2.00 
2.50 

2,000-2,249- 

.25 

.25 

2,250-2,499- 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4  2.  00 

2,500-2,999- 

3,000-3,499- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

3,500-3,999- 

4,000  and 

overs... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1  '        0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^3.00 

iOO 

^  1.00 

FAR^ 

I  OPER-ITOR 

All  ineomes- 

50 

26 

3 

2 

8 

7 

2 

^ 

» 

1 

3.27 

0  78 

O50 

0-249 

0 

4 

0 
2 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

250-499.— 

3.25 

1.00 

.25 

500-749-... 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.50 

.50 

750-999-  — 

10 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3.40 

.90 

.50 

1,000-1,249- 

8 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.09 

.50 

.62 

1,250-1,499- 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.40 

.60 

1,50(M,749- 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.67 

.33 

1,750-1,999. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.67 

.67 

1.00 

2,000-2,249- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4  6.  00 

*4.00 

2,250-2,499- 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

1.00 

2.500-2,999- 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.00 

.50 

.50 

3,000-3,499- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,500-3,999- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

^     0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^6.00 

'-  2.  00 

^2.00 

4,000  and 

over  10... 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.50 

.75 

•75 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Familv  tvpe. 

2  These  are  year-equivalent  persons.  The  method  of  computing  the  average  number  of  all  members  is 
slightly  different  from  that  used  in  computing  persons  under  16  or  16  and  over.  See  Glossary,  Year-equiva- 
lent person,  for  description  of  method.    Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class,  column  2. 

3  Largest  income  reported:  Over  $20,000. 

4  -\verage  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

5  Largest;  income  reported:  Between  $4,000  and  $4,500. 

6  Largest  income  reported:  Between  $3,500  and  $4,000. 

'  Largestincome  reported:  Between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 
s  Largest  income  reported:  Between  $5,000  and  $7,500. 
9  Largestincome  reported:  Between  $4,500  and  $5,000. 
1°  Largest  income  reported:  Between  $7,500  and  $10,000. 
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Table  159. — Age  of  Mishands:  Numler  of  husbands  in  specified  age  groups,  by 
family  occupation  and  income,  Pacific  milages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  vrife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 1 

Husbands  of  specified  ag 

e  2— 

State,  family  occupational  group, 
and  income  class  (dollars) 

Un- 
der 20 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

6(^64 

65-69 

7(^74 

75  or 
older 

1 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 

■Vll  occupations                 

Xumber 
1,774 

Xum- 
ber 
0 

Xum- 
ber 
233 

.VU77l- 

ber 
435 

Xum- 
ber 
427 

Xum- 
ber 
308 

135 

Xu  m- 
ber 
121 

Xum- 
ber 

114 

Xum- 
ber 
68 

20 

Xu  m- 
ber 
67 

"^'ace  earner                  

7S4 

0 

144 

185 

198 

48 

38 

16 

0-999          

326 

279 

139 

35 

5 

255 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

46 
17 
4 
0 

42 

60 
70 

48 
6 

1 

83 

52 

87 
46 

11 
2 

53 

52 
50 
19 
12 
2 

37 

32 

10 

5 

1 

0 

20 

2S 
8 
1 

J 

15 

14 
5 
1 

s 

4 

11 

1  000-1,499                  - 

3 

1  500-1  999 

2 

2  000-2,999           -     

0 

3  000  and  over 

0 

Clerical                       

1 

0-999 

fiO 
69 
72 
49 
5 

620 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

12 

IS 
11 
1 
0 

45 

13 

21 

20 
1 

164 

11 
11 
16 
13 
2 

170 

10 
11 
2 

114 

9 
4 
5 
2 
0 

45 

6 
5 
2 
2 
0 

47 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 

21 

0 

1,000-1.499                  

1 

1  500-1  999 

0 

2,000-2.999 --     

0 

3,000  and  over 

0 

Business  and  professional 

13 

0-999 

119 
137 
136 
148 
80 

115 

1,521 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

6 

14 
13 
9 
3 

2 

225 

13 
45 

48 
46 
12 

3 

403 

18 
33 
39 
4S 
32 

6 

388 

26 
IS 
18 
29 
23 

22 

254 

9 
11 
11 
11 

3 

8 
101 

26 

10 

5 

4 

2 

14 
70 

13 
3 
1 
1 
3 

23 

40 

s 

1.000-1.499...          

3 

1  500-1,999 

1 

2.000-2.999 

0 

3,000  and  over                 

1 

Other  occupations  .. 

37 

California: 

40 

Wase  earner . 

sn 

0 

161 

250 

218 

135 

49 

33 

15 

10 

0-999 

197 
263 
259 

142 
10 

160 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

42 
59 
42 

16 
2 

31 

39 
70 
90 

48 
3 

47 

31 

63 

69 

54 

1 

46 

34 

38 
38 
21 
4 

23 

18 

17 
12 
2 
0 

8 

14 

13 

5 

1 

0 

2 

12 

1 
2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

7 

1.000-1.499 

2 

1.500-1,999 

1 

2  000-2  999 

0 

3,000  and  over.  ... 

0 

Clerical . 

1 

0-999 

19 
40 
46 
44 
11 

379 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

5 

12 
9 
5 
0 

32 

2 

14 
11 
16 

1 
8 
19 
17 

3 

5 
5 
6 
4 

76 

3 

1 
2 
0 
2 

30 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

18 

1 

1.000-1,499 

0 

1.500-1.999 

0 

2.000-2.999 

0 

3.000  and  over. 

V      I 

0 

Business  and  professional 

101 

107 

0-999 

32 

85 

114 
71 

111 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

12 
9 

2 

3 

16 
28 
34 
20 

5 

1 
19 
20 
41 
26 

17 

8 
24 

9 
18 

17 

20 

5 
8 
6 
4 

14 

4 
3 
3 

1 

17 

2 
3 
0 

1 

15 

9 

1,000-1.499  .. 

2 

1,500-1.999 

0 

2.000-2.999.-..       .  . 

3 

3,000  and  over 

0 

Other  occupations. 

22 

1  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  husbands,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained 
both  husband  and  wife. 
■  1  husband  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  did  not  report  age. 
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Table   IQO.— Family  type:  Number,  percentage  distribution,  and  average  size  of 
families,  by  family  type  and  relief  status ^  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Nonrelief  families 

Relief  families 

All 

Average  persons  per 
family  2 

All 

Average  persons  per 
family  a 

State  and  family  type  i 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than  hus- 
band and  wife 

All 
mem- 
bers 

Other  than  hus- 
band and  wife 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

Under 
16 

16  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-  Oregon : 
All  types  3 

Num- 
ber 

1,776 

Per- 
cent 
100 

Num- 
ber 
3.38 

Num- 
ber 
0.92 

Num- 
ber 
0.45 

Num- 
ber 
539 

Per. 

cent 
100 

Num- 
ber 
4.15 

Num- 
ber 
1.50 

Num- 
ber 
0.64 

1 

575 

300 

241 

344 

125 

123 

27 

27 

14 

1,522 

31 

17 
14 
19 

7 
7 
2 
2 

1 
100 

2.02 
3.02 
3.99 
3.47 
5.33 
5.23 
7.16 
5.03 
9.64 

3.41 

136 
60 
60 
83 
60 
77 
46 
11 
16 

324 

26 
11 
9 
16 
11 
14 
8 
2 
3 

100 

2.02 
3.03 
4.01 
3.50 
5.41 
5.38 
7.32 
5.33 
9.92 

3.85 

2 

3 

1.00 
2.00 
.24 
1.69 
3.24 
3u41 

"""5."00' 
.99 

"l."23" 
1.66 

""l."78' 
3.07 
2.57 

.42 

1.00 
2.00 
.30 
1.85 
3.39 
3.72 

""5."  12" 
1.31 

4      _-     

1.18 

5 

6 

7        _        

1.57 
1.63 

8 

3  27 

9 

California: 
All  types  * 

2.75 
.53 

1 

481 

274 

237 

270 

116 

83 

26 

19 

16 

31 

18 
16 
17 
8 
6 
2 

1 
1 

2.01 
3.00 
4.00 
3.48 
5.40 
5.23 
7.20 
5.32 
9.82 

106 

27 
32 
48 
35 
40 
25 
5 
6 

32 
8 
10 
15 
11 
12 
8 

2 

2.02 
2.99 
3.99 
3.36 
5.38 
5.24 
7.31 
5.00 
9.86 

2 

1.00 

2.00 

.31 

1.78 
3.24 
3.88 

""'5.^69" 

"'"1.17" 
1.59 

""'1.15' 
3.32 
2.13 

1.00 
2.00 
.25 
1.91 
3.22 
3.64 

'"h'.m 

3 

4 

5 

1.10 
1  46 

6 

7 

1.68 

8 

3.00 

9 

2.00 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Year-equivalent  persons.  The  method  of  computing  the  average  number  of  all  members  is  slightly 
different  from  that  used  in  computing  persons  under  16  or  16  and  over.  See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent 
person.  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  nonrelief  families,  column  2,  or  relief  families, 
column  7,  in  each  class. 

s  This  table  includes  2  nonrelief  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  nonrelief  family  in  the 
California  villages  that  reported  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and  losses  exceeded 
gross  earnings  and  other  income. 
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Table  161. — Family  members  16  or  older:  Average  number  of  family  members  of 
specified  relationship  to  husband  and  wife  in  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  by  age 
and  family  type,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and 

wife,  both  native-born] 

Number  of  family  members  other  than  husband  and  wife  2 

State  and  family  type  i 
(No.) 

All  members  ' 

Sons  and 
daughters 

Parents 

Other  relatives 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

16-29 

30  or 
older 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Washington-Oregon: 

4,  5,  and  7 .--  -  -  - 

Number 
1.13 

Number 
0.25 

Number 
1.08 

Number 
0.06 

Number 
0 

Number 
0.15 

Number 
0.04 

Number 
0.04 

4.      .        --  -       --  --- 

.95 
1.39 
1.58 

1.13 

.27 
.25 
.11 

.19 

.90 
1.34 
1.52 

1.08 

.08 
.02 
.04 

.06 

0         000 

.15 
.19 
.07 

.11 

.05 
.04 
.06 

.as 

.04 

5 

.04 

7    . 

0 

California: 

4,  5,  and  7 

.02 

4 

.95 
1.46 
1.24 

.23 
.11 

.27 

.91 
1.40 

1.17 

.08 
.02 
.06 

0 
0 
0 

.12 
.08 
.18 

.04 
.06 

.07 

.03 

5                                    ...--- 

.01 

7 

.03 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  Type.  Family  types  8  and  9  were  not  included 
in  this  table  because  of  lack  of  data.  There  were  68  cases  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  46  in  the 
California  villages  of  these  types;  their  addition  would  have  increased  slightly  the  average  persons  16  or 
older.  The  remaining  family  types  included  no  year-equivalent  persons  16  or  older  other  than  husband 
and  wife. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class.  Any  person  who  was  a  member  of  the 
economic  family  at  any  time  during  the  report  year  is  considered  as  1  member.  Therefore  these  are  not 
year-equivalent  persons. 

2  Includes  average  number  of  family  members  not  related  to  husband  and  wife  as  follows:  In  the  Wash- 
ington-Oregon villages,  family  type  5,  0.01  aged  16  to  29;  family  types  4,  5,  and  7,  0.01  aged  16  to  29. 


Table  162.- 


-Family  type:  Percentage  distribution  by  income  of  families  of  specified 
types.  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

1  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 

Percentage  of  families  in  specified  income  classes  in— 

Family  type  1 

Washington-Oregon 

California 

All 

$0- 
$999 

.$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000- 
$2,999 

$3,000 
or  over 

All 

$0- 
$999 

$1,000- 
$1,499 

$1,500- 
$1,999 

$2,000- 
$2,999 

$3,000 
or  over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  types 

100 

33 

29 

20 

13 

5 

100 

20 

27 

26 

21 

6 

1 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(2) 

100 

48 
28 
24 
28 
27 
24 
(2) 
25 

25 
35 

.27 
27 
25 
31 

(2) 
25 

13 

21 
28 
19 
24 
27 

(2) 

35 

10 
12 
16 

18 
18 
15 
(2) 
2 

4 
4 
5 
8 
6 
3 

13 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

(2) 

100 

34 
11 
13 
16 
11 
16 

(2) 

17 

26 
35 
21 
30 
21 
33 

(2) 

17 

18 
27 
34 
24 
28 
38 

(2) 

32 

16 
19 
27 
22 
31 
13 
(2) 
23 

6 

2 

8 

3 

5 

4 

8 

6 

9 

6 

0 

7 

n) 

8  and  9.... 

■n 

1  For  description  of  family  types,  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

2  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 
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Table  165. — Business  and  professional  families:  Number  of  families  in  independent 
and  salaried  groups,  by  income,  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Number  of  families  of  specified  occupa- 
tional groups  in  Washington-Oregon  1 

Number  of  families  of  specified  occupa- 
tional groups  in  California  1 

Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Inde- 
pendent 
business 

Inde- 
pendent 

pro- 
fessional 

Salaried 
business 

Salaried 

pro- 
fessional 

Inde- 
pendent 
business 

Inde- 
pendent 

pro- 
fessional 

Salaried 
business 

Salaried 

pro- 
fessional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  incomes 

334 

42 

117 

127 

182 

25 

86 

86 

0-249 

2 

17 
29 
39 
46 
36 
39 
28 
34 
13 
19 
11 
3 
18 

0 
0 
0 

2 

2 
2 
3 
4 

1 
5 
4 
3 
4 
12 

0 
0 
2 
3 
9 
7 
13 
19 
13 
10 
24 
8 

2 

1 
2 
8 
14 
19 
16 
15 
15 
12 
5 
8 
7 

3 

0 

4 

6 

16 

24 

25 

20 

16 

20 

8 

16 

1 

8 

18 

0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
12 

0 
0 
0 

7 

9 
8 
6 
12 
16 
5 
5 
7 

0 

250-499 

0 

500-749 

0 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1.750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999, 

4,000  and  over  2  _ 

2 
3 

14 
7 

14 

14 
6 

14 
8 
0 
4 

1  other  tables  show  these  4  groups  combined  as  business  and  professional. 

2  Largest  income  reported:  Washington-Oregon  villages,  over  $20,000;  California  villages,  over  $20,000. 

Table  166. — Business  and  professional  families:  Distribution  by  family  type,  and 
average  size  of  families  in  independent  and  salaried  groups,  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State  and  family  occupational  group 


Families  of  types 


2  and  3 


4  and  5 


and  7 


Sand 


Persons 
per 

family  2 


Washington-Oregon: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 

California: 

Independent  business 

Independent  professional 

Salaried  business 

Salaried  professional 


Number 
106 
14 
26 
42 


Number 
88 
10 
47 
44 

56 
10 
32 
39 


Number 
104 
13 
31 


Number 
26 
4 
12 
10 

7 
0 


Number 
10 
1 
1 

1 

3 
0 
2 
0 


Number 
3.36 
3.34 
3.52 
3.29 

3.14 
2.91 
3.39 
3.17 


1  For  description  of  family  types  see  Glossary,  Family  type. 

'  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  person. 
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Table  175. — Earnings  and  age  of  husbands:  Number  of  husbands  who  were  earners  ^ 
and  average  earnings  per  husband,  by  family  type  and  husband's  age,  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State  and  age 

All 
hus- 
bands2 

Husbands  who  were  earners  in 
families  of  types- 

Average  3  earnings  per  husband  in  families 
of  types- 

group  (years) 

All 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 
5 

6  and 

7 

Sand 
9 

All 

1 

2  and 
3 

4  and 

5 

6  and 

Sand 
9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Washington- 
Oregon: 
AUages 

Num- 
ber 
1,776 

Num- 
ber 
1,647 

Num- 
ber 
498 

Num- 
ber 
529 

Num- 
ber 
434 

Num- 
ber 
147 

Num- 
ber 
39 

Dol- 
lars 
1,244 

Dol- 
lars 
1,079 

Dol- 
lars 
1,360 

Dol- 
lars 
1,298 

Dol- 
lars 

1,282 

Dol- 
lars 
1,023 

Under  20  . 

0 

48 
185 
208 
227 
223 
204 
176 
133 
122 
249 
1 

1,522 

0 

48 
185 
206 
223 
219 
200 
169 
119 
107 
170 
1 

1,427 

0 

24 
65 
42 
27 
29 
35 
43 
54 
58 
120 
1 

424 

0 

20 

105 

122 

118 

77 

32 

29 

9 

7 

10 
0 

504 

0 
2 

6 
12 
26 
78 
106 
82 
49 
39 
34 

0 

360 

0 
2 
9 

29 
51 
25 
17 
7 
3 
2 
2 
0 

105 

0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

10 
10 

8 
4 
1 
4 
0 

34 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39-.-.-. 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  older. 

877 

1,141 

1,351 

1,476 

1,463 

1,355 

1,418 

1,172 

985 

627 

<5,000 

1,541 

863 

1,177 

1,470 

1,342 

1,734 

1,317 

1,188 

1,268 

769 

642 

<5,000 

1,526 

908 
1,150 
1,292 
1,589 
1,508 
1,662 
1,413 
1,171 
1,006 

745 

*591 
791 
1,536 
1,368 
1,363 
1,338 
1,605 
1,128 
1,339 
469 

*  1,008 
1,009 
1,353 
1,346 
1,417 
1,242 
1,287 
557 
^333 
<780 

<i,'200 

*  1,  350 

1,228 

881 

873 

883 

« 1, 100 

1,160 

California: 
All  ages 

1,653 

1,475 

1,387 

1,232 

Under  20-. 

0 
50 

175 
178 
225 
210 
179 
136 
118 
101 
150 
0 

0 

50 

175 

178 

223 

203 

174 

132 

108 

88 

96 

0 

0 
25 
48 
37 
38 
28 
35 
46 
48 
45 
74 

0 

0 

24 

105 

111 

119 

64 

40 

26 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 
10 

8 

32 
78 
86 
49 
44 
33 
19 

0 

0 

0 

12 

22 

31 

24 

5 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
8 
5 
5 
3 
1 
0 

20-24 

1,107 
1,443 
1,600 
1.670 
1,732 
1,656 
1,677 
1,743 
1,199 
816 

1,089 
1.  .391 
1,621 
1,794 
2,394 
1,601 
1,782 
2,357 
1,104 
769 

1,149 
1,490 
1,657 
1,690 
1,846 
1,800 
2,016 
1,479 
1,308 

<544 
1,300 
1,173 
1,718 
1,535 
1,676 
1,466 
1,234 
1,362 
961 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  older. 
Unknown 

1,358 
1,435 
1,381 
1,357 
1,817 
1,252 
<  1,800 
11,092 
4  885 

'i,"784 

1,572 

869 

1,517 

845 

726 

< 1,440 

1  Either  principal  or  supplementary. 

2  This  is  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  families,  since  all  families  included  in  this  study  contained  both 
husband  and  wife.  Included  in  this  table  are  2  husbands  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages  and  1  husband 
in  the  California  villages  from  families  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses 
and  losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  counts  of  husbands  who  were  earners,  columns  3  to  8. 

4  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  176. — Type  of  living  quarters:  Number  of  families  occupying  specified  types 
of  living  quarters,  by  tenure  and  income,  and  by  tenure  and  occupation,^  Pacific 
villages,  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Home- 
owning 
fami- 
lies 

Home-owning  families 
occupying— 

Rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 4 

Renting  families 
occupying  <— 

State,  family  income  class, 

and  occupational  group 

(dollars) 

1-fam- 
house 

2-fam- 
house 

Apart- 
ment 2 

other 
type  of 
living 
quar- 
ters 3 

1-fam- 
house 

2-fam- 
house 

Apart- 
ment 2 

Other 
type  of 
living 
quar- 
ters 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Washington-Oregon: 

Num- 
ber 
936 

Num- 
ber 
911 

Num- 
ber 
8 

Num- 
ber 

1 

Num- 
ber 
16 

Num- 
ber 
793 

Num- 
ber 
741 

Num- 
ber 
19 

Num- 
ber 
19 

Num- 
ber 
14 

0-999 

303 

261 
154 
149 
69 

376 
109 

358 
93 

690 

293 

254 
150 
146 
68 

373 
109 

337 
92 

685 

3 

4 
1 
0 
0 

2 
0 

5 

1 

4 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

6 
3 
3 
3 

1 

0 
0 

16 
0 

1 

274 

226 

188 

82 

23 

385 
140 

248 
20 

776 

259 

210 

175 

75 

22 

364 
131 

227 
19 

732 

8 
5 
4 
2 
0 

8 
2 

8 
1 

22 

3 

8 

i 

9 
6 

4 
0 

12 

4 

1,000-1,499 

3 

1,500-1,999 

3 

2,000-2,999 

3 

3,000  and  over 

Occupational  groups: 

Wage  earner 

Clerical 

1 

4 
1 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional  

Other  occupations  5. 

California: 

9 
0 

10 

0-999 

116 
155 
177 
172 
70 

343 
73 

189 
85 

116 
152 
176 
171 
70 

342 

72 

186 
85 

0 
3 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 

0 
0 

I 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

173 
240 
204 
132 
27 

492 
82 

178 
24 

158 
226 
196 
128 
24 

469 
76 

166 
21 

17 

2 
2 

2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

4 
3 

4 

1 

6 

1,000-1,499 

4 

1,500-1,999 

0 

2,000-2,999 

0 

3,000  and  over 

Occupational  groups: 

Wage  earner 

Clerical        _-.     -.. 

0 

2 
2 

Business  and  pro- 
fessional      -_  - 

6 

Other  occupations  s. 

0 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.    Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded. 

2  A  building  which  contains  3  or  more  dwelling  units. 

3  Includes  dwelling  unit  in  business  building,  and  other  types  of  living  quarters  not  elsewhere  specified. 

*  Includes  families  that  received  rent  as  pay  or  gift. 

*  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  villages 


J- 
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Table  177. — Rent  and  income:  Number  of  renting  families,  average  monthly  rent 
paid,  and  percentage  of  total  income  spent  for  rent,  by  income,^  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Washington-Oregon 

California 

Family  income  class  (dollars) 

Renting 
families 

Average  2 

monthly 

rent 

Percentage 

of  total 

income 

spent 

for  rent 

Renting 
families 

Average  2 

monthly 

rent 

Percentage 
of  total 
income 
spent 
for  rent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All  incomes 

Number 
773 

Dollars 
13 

Percent 
11 

Number 
764 

Dollars 
18 

Percent 

14 

0-249      

16 
46 
86 
114 
130 
90 
106 
81 
39 
20 
22 
11 
4 
8 

10 
10 
9 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
16 
17 
20 
18 
24 

68 
30 
17 
14 
13 
11 
10 
10 
11 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 

17 
47 
96 
126 
110 
106 
96 
57 
32 
43 
10 
6 
11 

14 
12 
14 
14 
16 
17 
19 
20 
22 
24 
24 
24 
27 
29 

121 

250-499 

38 

500-749 

26 

750-999      

20 

1,000-1,249 

17 

1,250-1,499 

15 

1,500-1,749     

14 

1,750-1,999 

13 

2,000-2,249 

12 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

12 
11 

3,000-3.499 

9 

3,500-3,999                       .  . 

9 

4,000  and  over 

6 

1  Includes  only  those  families  that  rented  at  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  that  did  not  change  living 
quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview.  Excludes  families  that  received  any 
part,  or  all,  of  their  rent  as  a  gift,  as  follows:  In  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  20  families;  and  in  the 
California  villages,  12  families. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  renting  families  in  each  class,  columns  2  and  5. 

Table  178. — Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  reporting  specified 
monthly  rents,  by  relief  status  and  by  occupation  and  income,^  Pacific  viV 
1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Aver- 
age 

month- 
Iv 

rents 

Renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

State,  relief  status,  occu- 
Dational   group,    and 
family    income    class 
(dollars) 

Renting 
families 

Un- 
der 

$5 

$5- 
$9 

$10- 

$14 

$15- 
$19 

$20- 

$24 

$2^ 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

$40 

or 

over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Washington-Oregon: 
Allfamilie-s; , 

Num- 
ber 
1,086 

Per- 
cent^ 
49 

Dollars 
11 

Num- 
ber 
26 

Num- 
ber 
358 

Num- 
ber 
410 

Num- 
ber 
174 

Num- 
ber 

78 

Num- 
ber 
30 

Num- 
ber 
9 

Num- 
ber 
0 

N'um- 
ber 
0 

Relief  families 

Nonrelief  families... 

313 
773 

61 
45 

8 
13 

19 

7 

195 
163 

93 
317 

6 

168 

0 

78 

0 
30 

0 
9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0-999 

262 
220 

187 
81 
23 

374 

46 
46 
55 
35 

25 

■50 

10 

12 
14 
18 
21 

11 

7 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 

101 

46 

13 

3 

0 

•]19 

116 
105 
79 
16 

1 

171 

27 
43 
60 
29 

9 

58 

7 

24 
23 
20 

4 

17 

3 

2 
10 
9 
6 

1 
0 
1 
4 
3 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

Occupational  groups, 
nonrelief: 
Wage  earner 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0-999 

1,000-1.499.. 
1,500-1,999.. 
2,000-2.999. . 
3,000    and 

over 

Clerical 

176 
122 

67 
8 

1 
137 

57 
46 
50 
24 

56 

9 
11 
12 
15 

5  25 
14 

7 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

72 

37 

9 

1 

0 
16 

76 
57 
36 

2 

0 
56 

17 
20 
17 
4 

0 
35 

4 

8 
4 
1 

0 
19 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 
9 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0-999 

1,000-1,499. . 
1,500-1,999.. 
2,000-2,999.. 
3,000    and 
over 

32 
35 
47 
21 

2 

55 
54 
67 
44 

(^) 

12 
13 
16 
16 

fil2 

'     0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 
6 
2 
1 

0 

18 

3 
1 

3 
7 

15 
9 

1 

2 
5 
5 

7 

0 

2 
0 
6 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
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Table  178. — Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  reporting  specified 
monthly  rents,  by  relief  status  and  by  occupation  and  income,^  Pacific  villages, 
1935-36 — Continued 

["White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


State,  relief  status,  occu- 

Aver- 
age 

month- 
ly 

rent  2 

Renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of- 

pational   group,    and 
family    income    class 
(dollars) 

Renting 
families 

TJn- 
der 

$5 

$5- 
$9 

$10- 
$14 

$15- 
$19 

$20- 

$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

$40 

or 

over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

Washington-  Oregon— 
Continued. 

Business    and 
professional... 

Num- 
ber 
245 

Per- 
cent^ 
41 

Dollars 
15 

Num- 
ber 
0 

Numr 
ber 
21 

Num- 
ber 

84 

Num- 
ber 
73 

Num- 
ber 
42 

Num- 
ber 
18 

Num- 
ber 

7 

Numr 
ber 
0 

Num- 
ber 
0 

0-999 

1,000-1,499-. 
1,500-1.999-. 
2,000-2,999-  - 
3,000    and 
over 

Other    occupa- 
tions      .  .  .. 

40 
61 
73 

52 

19 

17 

983 

34 
46 
55 
37 

24 
15 
56 

10 

14 
15 

18 

21 
12 
17 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

16 
2 
2 

1 

0 

7 
89 

16 
31 

26 
11 

0 
6 

258 

6 

15 
28 
16 

8 
2 

264 

1 

11 
14 
12 

4 

0 

172 

0 
2 
3 

8 

5 
1 

134 

7 
127 

1 
0 
0 
4 

2 
1 

39 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
9 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

California: 
All  families 

10 

Eelief  families 

Nonrelief  families-.. 

219 
764 

69 
53 

12 

18 

7 
1 

52 
37 

94 
164 

44 
220 

14 
158 

1           0 

38           9 

0 
10 

0-999 

167 
236 
202 
132 
27 

482 

59 
60 
53 
43 
28 

58 

14 
17 
19 
23 
27 

17 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

21 

10 

5 

1 

0 

29 

69 
61 
22 
10 
2 

128 

42 
84 
69 
23 
2 

154 

23 

51 
44 
34 
6 

90 

10 
22 
49 

37 
9 

57 

0 
7 
12 
17 
2 

18 

0 

1 
1 
5 
2 

3 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over... 

Occupational  groups, 
nonrelief: 
Wage  earner 

0 
0 
5 
4 

2 

0-999 

1,000-1,499-. 
1,500-1,999.. 
2,000-2,999- . 
3,000    and 
over 

Clerical 

130 
151 
136 
60 

5 

82 

72 
61 
54 
44 

50 

53 

13 
16 
19 
22 

21 

20 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

17 
8 
4 
0 

0 

3 

59 
43 

18 

7 

1 
12 

35 

58 
49 
11 

1 

17 

13 
30 
29 

17 

1 
23 

5 
10 
27 
13 

2 

18 

0 
2 

8 
8 

0 

0 
0 

1 
2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
2 

0 
2 

0-999 

1,000-1,499-. 
1,500-1,999-. 
2,000-2,999- . 
3,000    and 
over 

Business      and 
professional-.. 

9 

28 
24 
21 

0 

176 

53 

74 
53 

48 

0 

48 

22 
18 
21 
23 

22 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
4 

1 
8 
2 
1 

0 
19 

2 
7 
6 
2 

0 
42 

4 
6 
4 
9 

0 
38 

1 
4 
10 
3 

0 
50 

0 
2 
1 
4 

0 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

6 

0-999 

1,000-1,499-. 
1,500-1,999-. 
2,000-2,999.. 
3,000    and 
over 

Other    occupa- 
tions  

14 
52 
39 
50 

21 
24 

48 
64 
53 
45 

30 
22 

15 
19 
20 

24 

29 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

3 

1 
0 
0 

0 

1 

5 
9 
2 
2 

1 
5 

2 

16 
13 
10 

1 
7 

1 

15 
10 

8 

4 

7 

3 

7 
12 
21 

7 
2 

0 
3 
2 

4 

2 
2 

0 
1 
0 
3 

2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

4 
0 

1  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families 
that  changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  3'ear  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded; 
also  excluded  are  families  that  received  any  part,  or  all,  of  their  rent  as  a  gift.  See  footnote  1,  table  107, 
for  counts  of  families  receiving  rent  as  a  gift.  Families  that  received  rent  as  pay  are  included.  For  these 
families  the  monthly  rent  is  an  estimated  figure. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  renting  families  in  each  class  that  reported  monthly  rent.  For  the 
California  villages,  this  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  renting  families,  column  2.  In  the  Washington- 
Oregon  villages,  1  family  did  not  report  monthly  rent. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  home-owning  and  renting  families,  columns  2  and  6, 
table  181. 

*  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 
»  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  179. — Monthly  rent:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  occupying  rented 
homes,  average  monthly  rent,  and  number  of  renting  families  reporting  specified 
monthly  rents,  by  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  s 

i  husband  and  wife. 

both  native-bom] 

Renting 
families 

Aver- 
age 
month- 
ly 
rents 

Renting  families  reporting  monthly  rent  of— 

State,  family  type,  and 
income  class  (dollars) 

Un- 
der 

$5 

$5- 
$9 

$10- 
$14 

$15- 
$19 

$20- 
$24 

$25- 
$29 

$30- 
$34 

$35- 
$39 

$40  or 
over 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Washington-Oregon: 
All  types -- 

Num- 
ber 
773 

Per- 
cent 3 
45 

Dol- 
lars 
13 

Num- 
ber 

7 

Num- 
ber 
163 

Num- 
ber 
317 

Num- 
ber 
168 

Num- 
ber 

78 

Num- 
ber 
30 

Num- 
ber 
9 

Num- 
ber 
0 

Num- 
ber 
0 

Family  type  1 

209 

38 

13 

2 

41 

77 

48 

29 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0-999       

80 
56 
43 
21 
9 

303 

31 
39 
61 
39 
39 

59 

10 
13 
15 

18 
19 

13 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

30 
9 
2 
0 
0 

60 

33 

25 
17 

1 
1 

131 

11 
12 
11 
9 
5 

69 

2 
9 
8 
10 
0 

26 

2 
1 
4 
0 
2 

10 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1.999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. 

Family  types  2  and  3 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0-999 -- 

96 
96 
75 
31 
5 

158 

71 
58 
60 
46 
22 

34 

10 
13 
14 
18 
24 

12 

1 
0 
0 
0 

3 

38 
15 
5 
2 
0 

37 

46 

49 

30 

6 

0 

68 

9 

20 
30 

9 

1 
28 

0 
11 
8 
6 

1 

15 

1 
1 
2 
5 

1 

7 

J 

0 
3 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. . 

FamUy  types  4  and  5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0-999 

53 
42 
35 
20 

8 

86 

42 
35 
38 
24 
22 

59 

10 
11 
14 
16 
21 

12 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

20 

14 

2 

1 

0 

20 

24 
20 
19 
5 
0 

33 

3 

5 
10 
8 
2 

20 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

8 

0 
0 
1 
3 
3 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over. - 

Family  types  6  and  7 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0-999 

29 
22 
26 
9 
0 

17 
764 

81 
51 
68 
38 

42 

53 

10 
11 
15 
15 

11 

18 

1 
0 
0 

0 

1 

10 
7 
3 
0 
0 

5 
37 

13 
8 
8 
4 
0 

8 
164 

3 
6 
8 
3 
0 

3 

220 

2 
1 
4 
1 
0 

" 

158 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 

1 
127 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
38 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
9 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over_. 

Family  types  8  and  9 

California: 

All  types 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 

Family  type  1 

210 

46 

19 

0 

10 

48 

58 

39 

39 

11 

0 

5 

0-999. 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over- _ 

Family  types  2  and  3 

72 
58 
46 
28 
6 

310 

46 
50 
54 
38 
21 

64 

15 
17 
21 
26 
32 

19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

9 
1 
0 
0 
0 

11 

27 
16 
2 
3 
0 

52 

17 
23 
16 
2 
0 

97 

13 
9 

12 
5 
0 

63 

6 
9 
11 
9 
4 

58 

0 
0 
5 
6 
0 

20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
3 
2 

3 

0-999 

46 
104 
85 
62 
13 
164 

85 
75 
57 
55 
41 

44 

14 
17 
20 
24 
29 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
5 
2 
0 
0 

6 

19 
25 
7 
1 
0 

41 

16 
37 
31 
13 
0 

41 

5 
25 
14 
15 

4 

44 

1 
8 

26 
19 
4 

25 

0 
4 
4 
10 
2 

2 

0 
0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over-.. 

Family  types  4  and  5 

0 
0 
0 
2 

2 

0-999 

31 
51 
43 
33 
6 

64 

60 
51 
44 
35 
19 

63 

13 
17 
19 
21 
21 

17 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

1 
1 
1 
0 

7 

14 

14 

7 

4 

2 

17 

7 

15 
11 
7 
1 
18 

4 
15 
]3 
11 

1 
11 

2 
4 
11 

1 
5 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

5 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over--. 

Family  types  6  and  7 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0-999 

13 
20 
24 
7 
0 

16 

81 
67 
63 
44 

48 

12 
16 
18 
23 

12 

0 
0 
0 
'0 
0 

0 

4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 

7 
5 
5 
0 
0 
6 

0 
8 
9 
1 
0 

6 

1 
2 
5 
3 
0 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
0 

0 

0 

1 
3 
1 
0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over.. - 

Family  types  8  and  9 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

For  footnotes,  see  table  178. 
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Table   181. — Monthly  rental  value:  Number  and  percentage  of  families  owning 
homes,  and  average  monthly  rental  value  of  owned  homes,  by  relief  status,  by  occu- 
pation and  income,  and  by  family  type  and  income,^  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 
[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Washington-Oregon 

California 

State.relief  status,  family  income 
class,  occupational  group,  and 
family  type  (dollars) 

Home- 
own- 
ing 
and 
rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 

Home-owning 
families 

Average 
monthly 

rental 
value  of 

owned 
homes  s 

Home- 
own- 
ing 
and 
rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 

Home-owning 
families 

Average 
monthly 

rental 
value  of 

owned 
homes  ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All  families 

Num- 
ber 
2,221 

Num- 
ber 
1,135 

Per- 
cent 3 
51 

Dollars 
16 

Num- 
ber 
1,770 

Num- 
ber 
787 

Per- 
cent 3 
44 

Dollars 
23 

Relief  families 

512 
1,709 

199 
936 

39 

55 

10 
17 

316 
1,454 

97 
690 

31 

47 

17 

Nonrelief  families 

24 

0-999 

565 
481 
341 
230 
92 

750 

303 
261 
154 
149 
69 

376 

54 
54 
45 
65 
75 

50 

14 
17 
18 
22 
27 

15 

283 
391 
379 
304 

97 

825 

116 
155 
177 
172 
70 

343 

41 
40 
47 
57 
72 

42 

18 

1.000-1,499 

22 

1,500-1,999    

23 

2,000-2,999 

27 

3  000  and  over 

34 

Occupational  groups,  nonrehef: 
Wage-earner 

21 

0-999 

309 

267 

135 

34 

5 

246 

133 
145 
68 
26 
4 

109 

43 

54 
50 
76 

(*) 

44 

13 
16 
17 
17 
16 

17 

181 
248 
250 
136 
10 

155 

51 
97 
114 
76 
5 

73 

28 
39 
46 
58 
50 

47 

16 

1,000-1,499 

20 

1,500-1,999 

22 

2,000-2,999 

24 

3  000  and  over 

32 

Clerical 

26 

0-999            

58 
65 
70 
48 
5 

603 

26 
30 
23 
27 
3 

358 

45 
46 
33 
56 

59 

13 

17 
17 
20 
23 

20 

17 
38 
45 
44 
11 

365 

8 
10 
21 
23 
11 

189 

47 
26 
47 
52 
100 

52 

16 

1,000-1,499 

20 

1  500-1,999 

25 

2,000-2,999 

29 

3,000  and  over 

Business  and  professional — 

35 

29 

0-999 

116 
134 
132 
142 

79 

no 

548 

76 
73 
59 
90 
60 

93 
339 

66 
54 
45 
63 
76 

85 
62 

15 
17 
19 
23 
27 

16 

17 

29 
81 
73 
112 
70 

109 

458 

15 
29 
34 
62 
49 

85 
248 

52 
36 

47 
55 
70 

78 
54 

19 

1,000-1,499 

25 

1,500-1,999 

25 

2,000-2,999 

30 

3,C00  and  over _  . 

35 

Other  occupations 

23 

Family  type  groups,  nonrelief: 
Family  type  1. 

23 

0-999 

259 
142 
70 
54 
23 

517 

179 
86 
27 
33 
14 

214 

69 
61 
39 
61 
61 

41 

14 
17 
21 
^2 
30 

17 

155 
117 
85 
73 
28 

487 

83 
59 
39 

45 
22 

177 

54 
50 
46 
62 
79 

36 

18 

1,000-1,499 

23 

1,500-1,999 

24 

2,000-2,999 

28 

3,000  and  over.. 

34 

Family  types  2  and  3 

25 

0-999  

135 
165 
126 
68 
23 

458 

39 
69 
51 
37 
18 

300 

29 
42 
40 

54 
78 

66 

13 
15 

17 
22 
26 

19 

54 
139 
149 
113 

32 

375 

8 

35 
64 
51 
19 

211 

15 
25 
43 
45 
69 

56 

20 

1,000-1,499  .      . 

21 

1,500-1,999-. 

23 

2,000-2,999 

28 

3,000  and  over.  .. 

34 

Family  types  4  and  5 

25 

0-999 

1,000-1,499 

125 
121 
93 
83 
36 

72 
79 
58 
63 
28 

58 
65 
62 
76 

78 

13 
18 

52 
inn 

21 
49 
54 
61 
26 

40 
49 
56 
65 
81 

17 
21 

1,500-1,999 

18  i          97 
22  i          94 
26            32 

23 

2,000-2,999 

3,000  and  over 

27 
34 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  334. 
662°— 39 22 
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Table  181. — Monthly  rental  value:  Xumher  and    percentage  of  families    owning 
homes,  and  average  monthly  rental  value  of  owned  homes,  hy  relief  status,  hy  occu- 
pation and  income,  and  by  family  type  and  income,'^  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 — Con. 
n\'hite  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-bom] 


Washington-Oregon 

California 

State,  relief  status,  family  income 
class,  occupational  group,  and 
family  type  (dollars) 

Home- 
own- 
ing 
and 
rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 

Home-owning 
families 

Average 
monthly 

rental 
value  of 

owned 
homes  2 

Home- 
own- 
ing 
and 
rent- 
ing 
fami- 
lies 

Home-owning 
families 

Average 
monthly 

rental 
value  of 

owned 
homes  2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

Familv  tvpe  groups,  nonrelief— 
Continued. 
Family  types  6  and  7 

Num- 
ber 
146 

Num- 
ber 
60 

Per- 
cent 3 
41 

Dollars 
16 

Num- 
ber 
101 

Num- 
ber 
37 

Per- 
cent 3 
37 

Dollars 
20 

0-999 

36 
43 

38 

-      24 

5 

40 

21 

12 

15 

5 

23 

19 
49 
32 

62 
0) 

5S 

12 
14 
17 
20 
19 

19 

16 
30 
38 
16 

1 

33 

3 

10 
14 
9 

1 

17 

19 
33 
37 
56 

52 

17 

1,000-1,499 

19 

1,500-1.999 

20 

2,000-2,999 

24 

3,000  and  over.  -  

5  25 

Family  types  8  and  9 

21 

*  All  data  in  this  table  apply  only  to  the  living  quarters  occupied  at  the  date  of  interview.  Families  that 
changed  living  quarters  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the  date  of  interview  are  excluded;  also  ex- 
eluded  are  fanSilies  that  received  any  part,  or  all,  of  their  rent  as  a  gift.  See  footnote  1,  table  107  for  counts 
of  families  receiving  rent  as  a  gift. 

2  Rental  value  based  on  estimate  made  by  home  owner.  The  averages  In  this  column  are  based  on  the 
number  of  families  owning  homes,  columns  3  and  7. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  home-owning  and  renting  families,  columns  2  and  6. 

^  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases.  =  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Appendix  C 

Methodology:  Procedures  Used  in  Collection  and  Analysis  of  the  Data 

General  Plan 

In  formulating  the  original  plans  for  this  study  a  central  place  was  given  to 
the  recommendations  made  in  1929  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. ^  This 
report  emphasized  the  advantages  of  conducting  a  study  of  consumption  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sample  would  cover  a  wide  range  of  incomes,  all  types  of  natural 
families,  and  all  occupations  within  representative  communities  of  different  sizes. 
Income  data  and  certain  other  facts  would  be  collected  from  all  families  visited, 
through  the  use  of  a  short  schedule.  These  data  would  provide  the  basis  for 
selection  of  an  adequate  number  of  families  in  each  income  class  to  furnish  more 
careful  estimates  of  income  and  the  details  of  expenditures. 

The  plan  represented  a  departure  from  the  procedure  followed  in  many  previous 
consumption  studies,  in  which  only  certain  population  groups  were  included,  and 
in  which  the  distribution  of  families  by  income  was  largely  accidental. 

These  suggestions  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  were  embodied  in 
the  procedures  adopted  for  the  present  study.  From  these  recommendations 
developed  the  method  of  selecting  the  families  to  be  studied  from  a  random  sample 
of  the  population,  and  the  method  of  classifying  families  by  occupation  and  family 
composition,  as  well  as  by  income.  The  council's  plan  of  selecting  regions  having 
distinct  economic  characteristics  and  communities  of  different  degrees  of  urbaniza- 
tion also  was  followed  in  order  that  relationships  between  these  factors  and  con- 
sumption patterns  might  be  explored. 

Selection  of  Families 

The  families  to  be  studied  were  limited  to  certain  groups  that  represent  the 
greater  part  of  the  country's  population.  In  order  to  assure  random  selection, 
three  samples  were  obtained,  with  the  use  of  three  schedules.  The  first  was  a 
random  sample  of  family  dwelhng  units,  based  on  a  sampling  scheme  that  gave 
each  unit  in  the  community  an  equal  chance  of  being  included.  A  record  card 
was  filled  for  each  family  drawn  in  this  random  sample.  Information  obtained 
on  record  cards  provided  the  means  of  eliminating  families  that  did  not  meet 
the  predetermined  requirements  for  inclusion  in  the  study.  These  requirements, 
or  eligibility  criteria,  limited  the  families  selected  to  those  representing  the  more 
numerous  population  groups  and  those  whose  consumption  patterns  and  ways 
of  living  would  be  representative  of  normal  families.  Chief  among  those  excluded 
were  one-person  families  (except  for  a  special  study  in  two  cities,  Chicago,  111., 
and  Portland,  Oreg.),  those  of  foreign  birth,  Negroes  (except  in  the  Southeast 
and  in  New  York  City  and  Columbus,  Ohio),  and  families  in  which  there  was 
not  a  husband  and  wife.  The  record  cards  also  supplied  information  as  to  the 
numerical  importance  of  the  families  studied  (see  record  card  form,  p.  337) . 

The  second  sample,  known  as  the  income  sample,  included  all  families  from  the 
eligible  group^  that  were  willing  and  able  to  furnish  the  facts  about  their  family 
composition,  income,  occupation,  and  housing  needed  for  filling  the  family  sched- 
ule. This  group  of  families,  therefore,  was  essentially  a  random  sample  of  the 
types  that  had  been  defined  for  the  study  of  family  incomes;  every  eligible  family 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  being  included.  According  to  this  plan,  the  pro- 
portion  of  families  of  each  income,  occupational  and  family-type  group  was  to 
be  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  such  families  among  the  group  eligible  for  study 
in  the  community.  It  was  recognized  that  failure  to  obtain  schedules  from  any 
socioeconomic  group,  as  from  the  very  well  to  do,  would  affect  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  income  sample,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  such  a  bias.  In  addition  to  providing  data  for  the  study  of 
income,  the  family  schedule  provided  the  means  of  identifying  families  that  satis- 
fied the  requirements  for  the  main  study  of  family  consumption  (see  family 
schedule  form,  p.  338). 

The  third  sample,  known  as  the  consumption  or  expenditure  sample,  included 
families  from  the  income  sample  that  satisfied  a  second  set  of  requirements. 

1  Social  Science  Research  Council,  consumption  according  to  income;  a  suggested  plan  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  american  people,  pp.  7,  20-22.  1929. 
[Mimeograp  Jied] . 
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These  requirements  restricted  the  sample  to  the  occupational  and  family-type 
groups  most  important  numerically.  The  sampling  procedure  was  designed  to 
obtain  a  minimum  number  of  expenditure  schedules  within  each  class,  and  implied 
a  different  sampling  ratio  for  each  class.  Families  within  a  given  class  (occupa- 
tion, income,  and  family  tj^pe)  were  selected  at  random.  The  expenditure  or 
consumption  schedule  was  usually  obtained  during  the  same  interview  as  the 
family  schedule.  The  selection  of  eligible  families  to  be  asked  for  information 
was  made  by  the  agent  on  the  basis  of  instructions  from  the  supervisor  relative 
to  the  classes  in  which  the  number  of  cases  was  inadequate  for  analysis. 

Supplementary  schedules  (sometimes  called  check  lists)  giving  additional  details 
on  the  consumption  of  food,  clothing,  and  furnishings  and  equipment  were  re- 
quested from  families  that  had  filled  expenditure  schedules  and  were  willing  to 
spend  more  time  giving  information  concerning  their  ways  of  spending.  (See 
Glossary,  Supplementary  schedules.) 

Selection  of  Communities 

In  order  to  make  clear  comparisons  of  families  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  communities  of  different  sizes,  and  in  different  agricultural  sections,  the  sample 
was  concentrated  in  a  few  homogeneous  areas,  in  communities  of  certain  size 
ranges  and  in  farm  sections  which  represent  the  principal  types  of  farming.  The 
areas  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  five  criteria:  Distinct  climatic,  geographic, 
and  cultural  characteristics;  homogeneity  with  respect  to  these  characteristics; 
geographic  extent;  population;  economic  importance.  Thus  in  the  choice  of 
communities  a  great  variety  of  indices  were  required,  based  on  climatic,  geographic, 
economic,  and  social  data. 

The  six  main  areas,  chosen  represent  not  groups  of  States  but  economic- 
geographic  belts,  fairly  homogeneous  in  climate.  These  areas  are  in  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central,  East  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic,  West  North  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions.  The  most 
unique  region  not  represented  is  the  West  South  Central.  It  was  not  included 
because  the  scatter  of  the  population  over  a  wide  area  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
Mexican  and  Spanish-speaking  population  presented  administrative  difficulties 
in  the  collection  of  data.  In  the  preparation  of  reports  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  has  reduced  these  regions  to  five,  dividing  schedules  obtained  in  the 
West  North  Central  region  between  the  East  North  Central  and  the  Mountain 
regions. 2 

Communities  of  six  distinct  size  ranges,  from  metropolis  to  farm  section,  were 
included  in  the  study.  Each  size  except  the  metropolitan  was  represented  in 
each  of  the  five  regions  studied.  In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  number  of  cases 
for  analysis  for  each  degree  of  urbanization,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  communities  to  be  studied  as  their  size  decreased.  The  population 
size  ranges  within  which  it  was  planned  to  select  communities  for  study  were  as 
follows : 

Metropolises Over  1,000,000 

Large  cities 250,000  to  300,000 

Middle-sized  cities 35,000  to    70,000 

Small  cities 8,000  to    15,000 

Villages 1,000  to      2,500 

Farm  counties 

The  six  types  of  communities  were  thus  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another 
to  provide  a  picture  of  differences  in  consumption  patterns  due  to  differences  in 
degree  of  urbanization. 

2  Some  of  these  regions  do  not  correspond  to  the  census  regions  and  therefore  have  been  given  distinctive 
names,  as  Southeast,  and  Plains  and  Mountain.  The  Southeast  region  of  the  study  includes  part  of  the 
States  from  the  East  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  regions  of  the  census;  the  Plains  and  Mountain, 
States  from  the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  regions  of  the  census;  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central,  States  from  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  and  West  North  Central  census  regions.  Even  the 
New  England  region  of  this  study,  which  corresponds  to  the  census  region  of  that  name  in  general  geographic 
outline,  does  not  include  all  the  States  listed  by  the  census. 
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The  most  important  conditions  in  the  choice  of  the  communities  were  that  they 
should  be  located  in  the  selected  geographic  areas  and  fall  in  the  selected  size 
ranges.  In  the  choice  of  the  urban  communities  additional  factors  were  con- 
sidered, which  included  independence  of  other  larger  communities,  density  of 
population  and  rate  of  growth,  and  the  presence  of  large  institutions  which 
affect  economic  and  social  conditions.  Each  farm  county  chosen  was  selected 
because  of  the  prevalence  in  that  locality  of  a  particular  type  of  farming. 
Together  these  counties  thus  represented  all  the  more  important  types  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise.  For  the  most  part  the  villages  selected  were  located  in  the 
farm  counties  chosen  for  study.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  necessary  to  include 
villages  in  an  adjacent  county  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficiently  large  sample. 
For  the  same  reason  several  villages  and  cities  falling  outside  the  size  limits 
originally  established  were  selected. 

The  studies  of  farm  and  village  families  were  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 3  Among  the  29  small  cities  included  in  the  investigation,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was  responsible  for  19,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  10.  The  collection  of  schedules  in  communities  in  the  three  largest 
size  ranges  was  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table  183. — Farm  counties  studied  hy  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  im- 
portant type  of  farming  in  each  section,  hy  regions 


Region  and  State 

Counties  studied 

Type  of  farming « 

1 

2 

3 

New  England: 
Vermont 

Chittenden,  Franklin .  . 

Dairy. 

IVIa'^sachusetts  ^ 

Bristol,  Plymouth 

Dairy  and  poultry. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 
New  Jersey .--    _.--.. 

Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem 

Lancaster 

Crawford,  Knox,  Richland. . 

Truck. 

Pennsylvania 

General. 

Ohio 

Do. 

Lenawee ...  . 

General  and  dairy. 

Dairy. 

Illinois 

De  Witt,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt .    . 

Corn    and    other    cash 

Iowa 

Madison,    Mahaska,    Marion,    Mar- 
shall, Poweshiek. 

Jackson,  Macon  (self-sufficing);  Edge- 
combe, Nash. 

Clarendon,  Darlington,  Florence,  Lee, 
Marion,  Sumter. 

Clarke,     Elbert,     Greene,     Jackson, 
Madison,  Morgan,  Oconee,  Wilkes. 

Bolivar,    Leflore,    Sunflower,    Wash- 
ington. 

Barnes,  Cass,  Griggs,  Steele 

grain. 
Animal  specialty. 

Southeast: 

North  Carolina 

Cotton  and  tobacco. 

South  Carolina 

Do. 

Georgia ... 

Cotton. 

Mississippi 

Do. 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

North  Dakota 

Wheat  and   other   cash 

Kansas 

Edwards,  Ford,  Gray,  Meade.. 

grain. 
Do. 

South  Dakota  3 

Range  livestock  and  cash 

Montana  ^ 

Custer 

grain. 
Do. 

Colorado  3.    .     .  . 

Eagle,  Garfield,  Rio  Blanco  ... 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Whatcom 

Dairy  and  poultry. 

Oregon..  .  . 

Marion,  Polk,  Clackamus,  Multno- 
mah, Washington. 
Orange,  Riverside;  San  Joaquin 

California 

time. 
Fruit  and  nut,  fruit  and 

dairy. 

1  According  to  1930  census. 

2  Because  of  the  small  number  of  farm  schedules  obtained  in  Massachusetts,  only  a  limited  tabulation 
of  the  data  has  been  made.    No  supplementary  schedules  have  been  tabulated. 

3  Dat?  from  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado  have  been  tabulated  together  for  the  analysis  of 
income. 


3  See  fig.  1,  and  tables  182  and  183  for ; 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


list  of  the  communities  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
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Classification  of  Families  by  Income,  Occupation,  and  Family  Type 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  project  was  the  study  of  consumption  of 
families  at  different  income  levels.  However,  early  plans  also  included  the  study 
of  variations  in  consumption  among  the  different  occupational  groups  and  among 
families  of  differing  composition.  Since  the  classification  of  families  was  to  be 
used  both  in  schedule  collection  and  in  analysis  of  data,  it  was  necessary  to  define 
income  and  to  establish  a  method  for  its  computation;  to  decide  w^hat  broad 
occupational  groups  should  be  adopted  for  the  classification  of  the  wide  variety 
of  occupations  followed  by  earners;  and  to  evolve  some  scheme  of  classifying 
families  so  that  both  the  number  and  age  of  family  members  would  be  given 
consideration. 

Family  income 

The  term  "income"  was  limited  to  current  income  for  the  year j  excluding  funds 
made  available  to  the  family  through  liquidation  of  capital  assets,  through  borrow- 
ing, or  through  the  accumulation  of  debt,  Nonmoney  income  from  housing 
also  was  included  for  families  in  all  communities.  For  village  and  farm  families 
nonmoney  income  from  food  was  added,  (See  Glossary,  Income,  for  other 
details,  including  differences  between  city,  village,  and  farm  family  income.  See 
also  tables  186  and  187,) 

Facts  from  the  family  or  income  schedule  were  used,  together  with  certain 
estimates  based  on  previous  studies,  in  computing  a  net  income  figure  for  each 
family  included  in  the  income  sample.  For  families  included  in  the  consumption 
sample,  some  additional  facts  concerning  expenses  of  a  business  nature  or  related 
to  home  ownership  were  obtained  and  were  used  in  obtaining  an  adjusted  or 
corrected  income  figure.  The  adjustments  that  were  made  are  listed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

For  family-schedule  classification  net  nonmoney  income  from  occupancy  of  an 
owned  home  was  computed  by  deducting  from  the  total  rental  value  of  the  home  the 
actual  expense  for  interest  on  the  mortgage  plus  an  estimate  of  such  other  expenses 
as  taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs.  When  the  expenditure  schedule  was  obtained, 
this  nonmoney  income  figure  was  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  family's  actual 
instead  of  estimated  current  expenses  for  its  owned  home  during  the  year.^ 

Net  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  was  computed  first  on  the  basis  of  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  boarders'  food  and  later  adjusted  when  actual  food 
expenses  per  person-meal  could  be  computed  from  the  expenditure  schedule. 

The  expenditure  schedule  also  contributed  to  a  more  exact  report  on  certain 
expenses  which  were  occupational,  but  unlikely  to  be  treated  as  business  expenses 
when  the  family  computed  its  net  income.  Such  expenses  included  that  proportion 
of  the  family  automobile  or  other  vehicle  expense  chargeable  to  business,  union 
and  professional  association  dues,  and  technical  books  and  journals.  All  such 
expenses  shown  on  the  expenditure  schedule  were  deducted  from  income  for  the 
classification  of  expenditure  schedules. 

On  the  small-cit}^  and  village  expenditure  schedules  the  net  value  of  occupancy 
of  an  owned  vacation  home,  and  rent  received  as  gift  were  included  in  income. 
Income  as  computed  for  both  samples  included  rent  received  as  pay.  On  farm 
schedules  neither  of  these  items  was  included  in  the  final  adjusted  income,  since 
they  occurred  infrequently  (tables  186  and  187). 

Family  occupation 

Detailed  information  was  obtained  from  each  family  member  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  work  and  the  industry  from  which  his  earnings  were  derived.  Using  this 
information,  earnings  were  classed  as  from  one  of  three  broad  major  occupational 
groups — business  and  professional,  clerical,  and  wage  earner.  City  and  village 
families  were  then  classified  in  one  of  these  groups  according  to  source  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  total  family  earnings,  including  the  value  of  rent  received  as  pay. 
A  fourth  group  was  composed  of  families  with  no  earnings  and  of  a  few  families 
of  farm  operators  living  in  cities  and  villages  and  not  properly  belonging  in  the 
three  major  groups. 

<  See  Glossary,  Housing  expenditures,  for  items  considered  as  current  expense  on  an  owned  home. 
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Table  184. — Summary  of  collection:  Number  of  schedules  of  each  designated  type 
tabulated  ^  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  region, 
1936 


Record 
cards 

Family 
sched- 
ules 2 

Expend- 
iture 
sched- 
ules 3 

Supplementary  schedules 

Degree  of  urbanization,  region,  and  State 

Cloth- 
ing 4 

Furnish- 
ings 5 

Foods 

Small  cities,  villages,  and  farm  counties 

157,  782 

64,  798 

33,  787 

90,  535 

21,012 

17,  299 

Small  cities 

35,  757 

17,  026 

7,465 

17, 197 

4,239 

3,166 

New  England: 

Maine,  Westbrook 

2,040 
1,862 

880 
1,539 
1,240 
1,064 
1,302 
2,589 
1,974 

1,395 
1,324 

0) 

1,  264 
803 

(«) 

1,825 

(«) 

1,625 

1,981 

1,454 

2.295 
1,145 
4,691 
1,465 

49.  599 

927 
658 

313 
753 
511 
453 
494 
1,309 
1,030 

815 
741 

(«) 

636 
349 

(8) 

1,013 
(«) 

637 
1,013 

751 

1,062 

381 

2,408 

772 

22.  644 

3,107 

1, 108 
475 

•      1, 287 

I      1, 488 
9,407 

5,799 

3,480 
1,748 

6,170 
20,674 

1,148 

1,006 
429 

1, 656 
5,174 

(0 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 
Ohio,  Mount  Vernon 

Ohio,  New  Philadelphia 

Illinois,  Lincoln 

904 

Iowa,  Boone      ..  . 

Missouri,  Columbia 

Southeast— white: 

South  Carolina,  Sumter 

North  C  arolina ,  Gastonia 

840 

Southeast— Negro: 

South  Carolina,  Sumter 

Georgia,  Griffin 

North  Carolina,  Gastonia 

414 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

Kansas,  Dodge  City.     - 

Montana,  Billings 

Colorado,  Greeley 

Utah,  Prove 

Pacific: 

Washington,  Olympia 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

1,008 

Villages            

4,475 

New  England: 

Vermont-Massachusetts.  ....._ 

5.263 

4.227 
5,202 
5.854 

3,169 
4,679 

3,711 
2,794 

3,262 
2,120 

5.397 
3.921 

72,  426 

2,005 

2,079 
1,978 
2,404 

1,816 
2,675 

1,726 
1,299 

1,465 
1,036 

2,315 
1,846 

25, 128 

733 
i      3,044 

}      2,092 
}          973 
}      1, 101 
}      1, 464 
16,915 

I      6, 625 

6,865 
3,128 

■      4,056 
52,  664 

1,604 

1,760 
834 

976 
11,  599 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan-Wisconsin 

1,379 

Southeast— white: 

North  Carolina-Mississippi 

South  Carolina- Georgia 

1,536 

Southeast— Negro: 

North  C arolina-Mississippi 

South  Carolina-Georgia 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

770 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado- 
Pacific: 

Washington-Oregon 

790 

California 

Farm  counties 

9,658 

New  England: 
Vermont 

1,788 
2,040 

4,813 
3,066 
2,084 
2,686 
1,994 
1,445 
•   2,532 

543 
10  109 

861 
2.096 
836 
810 
795 
857 
748 

537 

10  136 

496 
}      2, 257 

1      1, 067 

}      1,642 

■    16,031 

3,850 

Massachusetts        .      .  .         -_  .. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 
New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania      

2,887 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin .-.        .  ..  - 

Illinois-                                       

Iowa 

For  footnotes  see  p.  345. 
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Table  184. — Summary  of  collection:  Number  of  schedules  of  each  designated  type 
tabulated  ^  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  region, 
i55<9— Continued 


Degree  of  urbanization,  region,  and  State 


Record 
cards 


Family- 
sched- 
ules 2 


Expend- 
iture 
sched- 
ules 3 


Supplementary  schedules 


Cloth- 
ing 4 


Furnish- 
ings 5 


Food  8 


Farm  counties— Continued. 

Southeast — white  operators: 

North  Carolina 

South  C arolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina,  self-sufficing 

Southeast— white  sharecroppers: 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Southeast— Negro  operators: 

North  Carolina -.-. 

South  C arolina :.-- 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Southeast — Negro  sharecroppers: 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

North  Dakota 

Kansas 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cahfornia,  central 

California,  southern 

Oregon,  part  time  12 


111,714 
11  4,  888 
11  2, 176 
112.351 
2,117 

('!) 

(•1) 
(") 

11  1,  304 
11  1,  847 
11  1,219 
11  2,  284 

(11) 
(11) 
(11) 
(11) 

3,073 
1,458 
2,634 

3,244 
5,660 
1,604 
3,994 
8,411 


2,310 
847 
552 

1,294 

300 

274 
248 
347 

129 

488 
249 

277 


293 
298 

958 

1, 106 

695 

1,088 

830 
1,948 

281 
1,159 


1,945 

1,255 
607 

632 

482 

433 
511 


5,349 


)      9, 568 


3,175 


1,148 


1,889 


447 

948 

888 
383 


1  The  number  of  expenditure  schedules  tabulated  is  smaller  than  the  number  accepted  for  analysis  due 
to  certain  omissions  where  the  number  of  schedules  in  a  class  was  too  small  to  warrant  tabulation. 

2  Tabulations  of  family  schedules  for  combined  cities  within  a  region  included  fewer  schedules,  as  follows: 
All  small  cities,  15,385;  New  England,  1,200;  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  4,427;  Southeast,  white, 
1,556;  Southeast,  Negro,  985;  Plains  and  Mountain,  4,186;  Pacific,  3,031.    See  Methodology,  p.  335. 

3  The  number  of  expenditure  schedules  tabulated  may  exceed  the  number  of  family  schedules  tabulated. 
Only  family  schedules  collected  by  random  sampling  were  tabulated,  whereas  the  expenditure  schedules 
tabulated  included  some  that  were  obtained  by  the  special  sampling  procedures  used  to  build  up  the  con- 
sumption sample. 

4  This  represents  the  number  of  individuals,  rather  than  families,  for  whom  detailed  clothing  data  were 
obtained. 

»  The  number  of  supplementary  furnishings  schedules  collected  represents  only  families  having  expense 
for  furnishings.  However,  the  tables  for  furnishings  schedules  include  some  families  that  had  zero  expense 
for  furnishings,  and  therefore  did  not  fill  a  supplementary  schedule. 

6  In  addition  to  these  supplementary  food  schedules,  food  records  were  obtained  as  follows:  Large  and 
middle-sized  cities,  2,040;  small  cities,  858;  villages,  901;  farms,  1,359. 

?  Expenditure  and  supplementary  schedule  data  for  Westbrook  and  Greenfield  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  tabulation  and  publication. 

8  Record  card  and  family  schedule  data  for  Gastonia  and  Albany  have  been  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

«  Record  card  and  family  schedule  data  for  Billings  as  an  individual  city  have  been  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Family,  expenditure,  and  supplementary  schedule  data  are  combined  with 
those  for  the  other  cities  of  the  region  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  presented  in  summary  tables 
for  the  unit. 

1"  Because  of  the  small  number  of  farm  schedules  obtained  in  Massachusetts,  only  a  limited  tabulation 
of  the  data  has  been  made.    No  supplementary  schedules  have  been  tabulated. 

11  The  total  number  of  record  cards  for  the  combined  groups  of  operators  and  sharecroppers  is  shown 
under  white  operators  and  Negro  operators. 

12  The  record  cards  cover  those  in  the  special  sample  taken  in  the  3  counties  not  included  in  the  Oregon 
full-time  sample.  The  family  schedules  include  167  duplicate  schedules  of  part-time  farm  operators  included 
in  the  other  Oregon  sample. 
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Table  185. — Consumption  sample:  Occupational  and  family-type  groups  included 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  in  the  consumption  sample,  as  combined  for 
analysis,  by  region  and  degree  of  urbanization 


Region 


Degree  of  urbanization  and 
color  of  families 


Occupational  groups  in- 
cluded, as  combined  for 
analysis 


Family  types  in- 
cluded, as  com- 
bined for  analysis 


New  England - 


Middle    Atlantic   and 
North  Central — 


Southeast- 


Plains  and  Mountain, 


Pacific- 


Villages 

Farm  counties . 
Small  cities 


Small  cities  i. 


Business   and   professional; 

clerical;  wage  earner. 
—  -do 


Villages 

Farm  counties: 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania-Ohio-. 
Michigan-Wisconsin, 
Illinois-Iowa 

Small  cities: 

White  families 


Farm  operators 

Business   and   professional; 

clerical;  wage  earner. 2 
-_--d0  2  4 


Farm  operators. 

do 

do 

-—do - 


Negro  families-. 

Villages: 

White  families - 

Negro  families- 


Farm  counties: 
White  families: 

North    Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi 
North    Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi 
North  Carolina  ''.-- 
Negro  families: 

North    Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi 
North    Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia-Mississippi 
Small  cities 


Business   and   professional; 

clerical;  wage  earner. 
Business,  professional,  and 

clerical;  wage  earner. 

Business   and   professional; 

clerical;  wage  earner.^ 
Business,  professional,  and 

clerical;  wage  earner. 


Farm  operators. 
do 


Villages 

Farm  counties: 

North  Dakota-Kansas—. 

South  Dakota-Montana- 
Colorado. 
Small  cities 


Villages 

Farm  counties: 

Washington-Oregon. 

California .. 

Oregon  s 


Sharecroppers. 


do 

Farm  operators. 


.do- 


do 

Sharecroppers. 

do 


Business   and   professional; 

clerical;  wage  earner. 
Business,  professional,  and 

clerical;  wage  earner.^ 

Farm  operators 

do 


Business   and   professional; 

clerical;  wage  earner. 
do" , 


Farm  operators. 

do 

do 


1,  2-3, 4-5. 

1,  2-3, 4-5. 
1,  2-3,  4-5. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.3 

1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7. 

1,  2-3, 4-5,  6-7. 
1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7. 
1,2-3, 4-5,  &-7. 
1,  2-3, 4-5,  6-7. 

1,  2-3,  4-5. 

1,  2-3, 4-5. 


1,2-3,4-5,6-7.5 
1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

I,  2-3, 4-5,  6-7. 

1,  2-3, 4-5,  6-7.6 
1,2-3,4-5,6-7. 

1.  2-3, 4-5,  6-7.6 
1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

1,  2-3, 4-5, 6-7. 

1,2-3,4-5,6-7.6 
1,  2-3, 4-5,  6-7. 

1,  2-3, 4-5.  6-7.6 
1,  2-3, 4-5. 

1,  2-3, 4-5. 

1,  2-3, 4-5. 
1,  2-3, 4-5. 

1,  2-3,  4-5. 

1,2-3,4-5. 

1,  2-3, 4-5. 
1,  2-3,  4-5. 
1,  2-3,  4-5. 


1  Consumption  data  are  published  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

2  In  addition,  data  for  families  having  no  earnings  from  occupations  are  presented  in  a  few  basic  tables. 
The  sample  of  these  families  was  too  small  to  permit  analysis  by  family  type. 

3  Family  types  6  and  7  represent  the  following  cities  only:  Mount  Vernon  and  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio; 
Lincoln,  111.;  and  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  expenditure  data  were  not  collected  for  family  types  6  and  7  in  Boone, 
Iowa,  and  in  Columbia  and  Moberly,  Mo. 

•*  Data  for  farm  operators  living  in  villages  are  presented  in  a  few  basic  tables.  Because  of  the  small  number 
of  cases  in  the  sample,  no  analysis  by  family  type  was  made.  For  these  tables,  data  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions  were  combined;  data  from  the  Southeast 
region  were  analyzed  separately. 

5  Family  types  6  and  7  represent  villages  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  only;  expenditure  data  were  not 
collected  for  family  types  6  and  7  in  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  villages. 

6  Family  types  6  and  7  represent  farm  counties  in  Georgia  only;  expenditure  data  were  not  collected  for 
family  types  6  and  7  in  Mississippi  farm  counties. 

'  Counties  in  which  self-suflBcing  farms  w^re  the  principal  type. 
*  Part-time  farms  only. 
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Table  186. — Computation  of  income:  Methods  of  computing  family  income  from 
schedule  entries  for  income  and  consumption  samples,  city  and  village  families  ^ 


Derivation  of 

income  data 

Income  description 

Income  sample 

Consumption  sample 

Total  family  income 

Sum  of  A  and  B 

Corrected  sum  of  A  and  B. 

A.  Money  income  (net) 

A.  Sum  of  1  and  2  minus  3 

A.   Corrected  sum  of  1  and  2 

minus  3. 

1.  Earnings  from  employment. 
a.  Occupations   other   than 

1.  Sum  of  a  and  b 

1.  Corrected  sum  of  a  and  b. 

a.  Reported  net  earnings... 

a.  Reported    net    earnings 

keeping    roomers    and 

minus  minor  2  items  of 

boarders. 

occupational  expense. 

b.  Keeping     roomers     and 

b.  Difference  between  (1) 

b.  Corrected  difference  be- 

boarders. 

and  (2). 

tween  (1)  and  (2). 

(1)  Gross  income . 

(1)  Reported    gross    in- 

(1) Same  as  income  sam- 

come. 

ple. 

(2)  Expense  for  boarders' 

(2)  Estimated  from  pre- 

(2) Computed    from    re- 

food. 

vious  studies.  3 

ported     total     food 
expense   and   num- 
ber of  meals  served 
to  boarders. 

2.  Other  money  income . 

2.  Reported  money  income 
from  interest  and  divi- 
dends, profits,  rents  from 
property,  pensions,  an- 
nuities, gifts,  and  other 
sources. 

2.  Same  as  income  sample. 

3.  Business  losses -.. 

3.  Reported  net  losses  from 

3.  Same  as  income  sample. 

business,  not  elsewhere 

deducted. 

B.  Nonmoney  income 

B.  Sum  of  land  2 

B.  Corrected  sum  of  1  and  2. 

1.  Value  of  housing 

1.  Sum  of  a  and  b  (no  data 

1.  Corrected  sum  of  a,  b,  c, 

available  for  c  and  d). 

and  d. 

a.  Imputed     income     from 

a.  Difference  between  (1) 

a.  Corrected  difference  be- 

owned family  home. 

and  (2). 

tween  (1)  and  (2). 

(1)  Rental  value  of  owned 

(1)  Reported  total  rental 

(1)  Same  as  income  sam- 

family home. 

value. 

ple. 

(2)  Expense     for     owned 

(2)  Estimated  from  pre- 

(2) Reported  expense  for 

family  home. 

vious  studies.  3 

owned  family  home. 

b.  Rent  received  as  pay 

b.  Reported  rent  received 
as  pay. 

b.  Same  as  income  sample. 

c.  Rent  received  as  gift 

c.  No  data 

c.  Reported   rent   received 

as  gift. 

d.  Imputed    income    from 

d.  No  data 

d'.  Reported  difference  be- 

owned vacation  home. 

tween  rental  value  and 
expense    for    vacation 
home. 

2.  Value    of    home-produced 
food  (villages  only) . 

2.  Reported  value  of  home- 

2.  Same  as  income  sample. 

produced  food  (villages 

only) . 

1  See  Glossary,  Income,  city  and  village  family,  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  Minor  items  of  occupational  expense  include  items  which  were  reported  on  the  family  expenditure 
schedule,  such  as:  Automobile  expense  chargeable  to  business,  other  transportation  expense  chargeable  to 
business,  dues  to  unions  and  business  associations,  and  technical  books  and  periodicals. 

3  These  estimates  were  made  from  data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumption  and  Money  Disbursements 
of  Families  of  Employed  Wage  Earners  and  Lower-Salaried  Clerical  Workers,  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1934-35. 
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Table  187. — Computation  of  income:  Methods  of  computing  family  income  from 
schedule  entries  for  income  and  consumption  samples,  farm  families  i 


Derivation  of  income  data 

Income  description 

Income  sample 

Consumption  sample 

Total  family  income 

Sum  of  A  and  B 

Corrected  sum  of  A  and  B. 

A.  Farm  income  (net) 

A.  Sum   of   1   and   2  plus   or 

A.  Corrected  sum  of  1  and  2 

minus  3. 

plus  or  minus  3. 

1.  Money  income 

1 .  D  ifierence  between  a  and  b  - 

1.  Corrected     difference     be- 

tween a  and  b. 

a.  Gross  income 

a.  Reported  gross  income __ 

a.  Same  as  income  sample. 

b.  Expense 

b.  Reported  major  items  of 

b.  Reported    major    items 
plus   other  2   items   of 

farm  expense,  except 

farm    use    of   family 

farm  expense. 

automobile. 

2.  Value  of  farm  products  used 
by  family, 
a.  Food  home-produced 

2.  Sum  of  a,  b,  and  c 

2.  Correctedsumof  a, b,  and  c. 

a.  Reported  value  of  food 

a.  Reported  value  of  food 

home-produced. 

home-produced,  minus 
value  of  home-produced 
food  served  farm  help 
and  boarders. 

b.  Housing     furnished     by 

b.  Computed  value   of 

b.  Same  as  income  sample. 

farm. 

year's    occupancy    of 
farm  dwelling. 

c.  Fuel  and  other  nonfood 

c.  Reported  value  of  fuel 

c.  Same  as  income  sample. 

products  furnished  by 

and     other     nonfood 

farm  for  family  use. 

products  furnished  by 
farm. 

3.  Value  of  net  change  in  live- 
stock owned  and  in  crops 

3.  Reported    value    of    net 

3.  Same  as  Income  sample. 

change  (increase  minus 

stored. 

decrease)  during  the  re- 
port year,  in  livestock 
owned  and  crops  stored 
for  sale. 

B.  Money   income    (net)   from 

B.  Sum  of  1  and  2  minus  3 

B.  Corrected  sum  of  1  and  2 

sources  other  than  farm. 

minus  3. 

1.  Earnings  from  emplojanent-_ 

1.  Sum  of  a  and  b 

1.  Correctedsumof  a  and  b. 

a.  Occupations    other   than 

a.  Reported  net  earnings-,- 

a.  Reported    net    earnings 

keeping    roomers    and 

minus  other  2  items  of 

boarders. 

occupational  expense. 

b.  Keeping     roomers     and 

b.  Difference  between   (1) 

b.  Corrected  difference  be- 

boarders. 

and  (2). 

tween  (1)  and  (2). 

(1)  Gross  income 

(1)  Reported    gross    in- 

(1) Same  as  income 

come. 

sample. 

(2)  Expense  for  boarders' 

(2)  Estimated  from  pre- 

(2) Computed    from    re- 

food. 

vious  studies.  3 

ported     total     food 
expense  and  number 
of' meals  served  to 
boarders. 

2.  Money  income  (not  earn- 

2. Reported  money  income 

2,  Same  as  income  sample. 

ings)  from  sources  other 

from  interest  and  divi- 

than operated  farm. 

dends,  profits,  rents  from 
property,  pensions,  an- 
nuities, gifts,  and  other 
sources. 

3.  Business  losses  other  than 

3.  Reported  net  losses  from 

3.  Same  as  income  sample. 

from  operating  farm. 

business      other      than 
farming,   not  elsewhere 
deducted. 

1  See  Glossary,  Income,  farm  family,  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  These  were  items  of  occupational  expense  reported  as  family  expenditures,  such  as:  Automobile  expense 
chargeable  to  business,  other  transportation  chargeable  to  business,  food  expense  for  farm  help,  dues  to 
business  associations,  technical  books  and  periodicals. 

3  These  estimates  were  made  from  data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumption  and  Money  Disbursements 
of  Families  of  Employed  Wage  Earners  and  Lower-Salaried  Clerical  Workers,  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1934-35. 
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Business  and  professional  families  were  further  subdivided  into  those  employed 
on  a  salaried  basis  and  those  that  were  working  independently,  taking  an  entre- 
preneurial risk  with  their  own  or  borrowed  capital,  owning  their  equipment  or 
place  of  business,  and  in  some  instances  employing  others. 

In  the  farm  sample,  only  families  of  farm  operators  (a  single  occupational  class) 
were  studied  except  in  the  Southeast,  where  a  special  study  of  sharecroppers  was 
made.  Families  of  farm  laborers  and  of  paid  farm  managers  were  excluded  in  all 
regions.  Earnings  off  the  farm  were  classified  as  were  earnings  of  city  families 
according  to  the  occupation  from  which  they  were  derived. 

In  planning  to  classify  families  by  occupation,  three  alternative  bases  of  classi- 
fication were  considered:  The  occupational  group  from  which  the  family  derived 
the  greater  part  of  its  earnings;  the  occupational  group  of  the  husband;  the  occu- 
pational group  of  the  principal  earner.  The  first  method  was  chosen  in  order  to 
take  account  of  the  earnings  of  all  family  members  (Glossary,  Occupational 
classification).  However,  since  the  husband  was  so  largely  responsible  for  the 
family  support,  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  families  would  have  been  classified 
in  the  same  occupational  group  in  which  the  procedure  chosen  placed  them,  had 
either  of  the  two  other  procedures  been  used. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  occupational  classification  prepared  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  ^  was  used  to  determine  the  broad  group  in  which  a 
specific  occupation  fell.  This  publication  provided  a  relatively  complete  and 
usable  listing  of  occupations  according  to  socioeconomic  status.  (See  Glossary, 
Occupational  classification.) 

Family  type 

Since  the  level  of  living  possible  for  a  family  depends  on  the  number  and  age 
of  its  members  as  well  as  on  family  income,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  scheme 
of  classification  based  on  family  composition  in  order  to  study  both  economic 
status  and  consumption  patterns.  Families  difi"er  so  greatly  in  number  and  age 
of  members  that  there  could  be  well  over  a  hundred  groupings,  based'  on  these 
two  factors  alone,  without  taking  account  of  differences  in  sex  of  children.  For 
this  study,  the  groups  were  limited  to  nine,  based  on  the  number  of  family  mem- 
bers other  than  husband  and  wife  and  whether  they  were  under  16  years  of  age 
or  16  and  older.  (See  fig.  8  for  description  of  the  first  eight  types  and  Glossary, 
Family  type,  for  description  of  the  nine  type  groups.)  These  nine  types  provide 
for  the  classification  of  all  families  included  in  the  income  sample.  However,  only 
a  partial  anah'sis  of  data  has  been  made  for  the  types  least  often  found,  types  8 
and  9.  The  consumption  sample  included  the  first  five  types  in  all  communities, 
and  types  6  and  7  in  some;  consumption  data  were  not  obtained  for  types  8  and  9 
in  any  community.  (See  table  185  for  communities  in  which  types  6  and  7 
were  studied.) 

Collection  oF  Schedules 

Collection  plans  for  family-income  schedules  were  designed  to  provide  for  each 
degree  of  urbanization  in  each  region  a  sample  of  families  that  would  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  families  in  the  major  population  groups  and  include  all 
socioeconomic,  family  type,  and  other  groups  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were 
found  in  the  eligible  population  of  these  communities.  For  example,  wage-earner 
families  should  be  the  same  proportion  of  the  sample  as  of  the  families  eligible  for 
study  in  the  community.  Attention  was  concentrated  on  keeping  this  income 
sample  random  in  character  and  free  from  bias  because  of  the  possible  omission 
of  an  undue  number  of  families  of  any  income,  occupational,  or  family-type  group. 

For  the  expenditure  sample,  the  collection  plan  differed  sornewhat.  The 
emphasis  was  upon  obtaining  an  adequate  number  of  records  for  analysis  from 
the  eligible  famihes  less  usually  found,  such  as  those  in  the  high-income  groups. 
This  sample,  therefore,  was  designed  to  overrepresent  somewhat  the  population 
groups  of  less  numerical  importance,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  picture  of  their 
consumption  habits. 

These  purposes  determined,  in  large  measure,  the  procedures  followed  in  ob- 
taining both  the  income  and  expenditure  samples. 

«  [United  StatesI  Works  Progress  Administration,    occupational  classification  and  code. 
Works  Prog.  Admin.,  Cir.  2.    July  1935. 
index  of  occupation.    Works  Prog.  Admin.,  Cir.  2A.    September  1935. 
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The  First  or  Record  Cord  Sample 

The  mechanics  of  obtaining  the  random  sample  of  record  cards  differed  for 
communities  of  different  degrees  of  urbanization,  and  to  some  extent  from  com- 
munity to  community.  In  all  localities,  however,  the  basis  of  the  scheme  adopted 
was  geographic.  Dwellings,  rather  than  specific  families,  were  approached  by  a 
plan  designed  to  give  every  dw^eUing  unit  an  equal  chance  of  being  included. 

Small  cities 

Because  the  basis  of  the  sampling  procedure  was  geographic,  a  complete  list 
of  addresses  of  all  dwellings  in  the  city  was  necessary.  For  this  list  the  street- 
directory  section  of  the  city  directories  was  relied  upon  and  was  brought  up  to 
date  by  lists  of  building  permits,  real  estate  maps,  and  other  means.  Each  inde- 
pendent housekeeping  unit  in  a  multiple-family  dwelling  was  considered  a  separate 
address.  Insofar  as  possible,  buildings  containing  no  dwelling  units  were  elimi- 
nated before  the  sample  was  drawn.  When  the  list  was  considered  complete 
the  addresses  were  arranged  in  geographic  order,  and  used  for  drawing  the  first 
sample. 

The  original  plan  in  the  small  cities  called  for  a  succession  of  four  samples,  each 
of  which  would  include  one-eighth  of  the  dwelling  units  in  the  city.  Every  eighth 
address,  beginning  with  one  of  the  first  eight,  chosen  by  chance,  was  selected  for 
the  first  sample.  Record  cards  were  made  out  for  each  address  thus  drawn  and 
were  assigned  to  field  agents  for  visiting.  The  second  sample  comprised  another 
one-eighth  of  the  addresses  and  began  with  the  fourth  address  following  or  pre- 
ceding the  one  previously  chosen  in  the  first  sample.  The  addresses  in  the  second 
sample  were  spaced  four  addresses  from  the  first,  in  order  that,  if  it  became  neces- 
sary to  close  collection  after  the  second  sample,  the  25-percent  coverage  would 
represent  every  fourth  dwelling  in  every  section  of  the  city.  Subsequent  samples 
followed  a  similar  procedure  until  the  coverage  sought  in  the  particular  city  was 
obtained.  Lists  were  made  of  additional  dwelling  units  discovered  by  field 
agents  in  the  process  of  visiting,  and  were  sampled  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
original  list. 

While  only  a  oO-percent  sample  was  originally  planned,  it  was  increased  up  to 
100  percent  in  a  few  cities  when  it  was  found  that  the  50-percent  sample  would 
not  yield  sufficient  schedules  from  families  in  the  less  usual  types  and  income 
classes. 

Villages 

In  all  villages  a  100-percent  sample  was  taken.  However,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  obtain  this  by  means  of  four  25-percent  samples,  each  of  which  would 
be  random.  This  was  done  in  order  to  safeguard  the  study  in  case  it  became 
necessary  to  discontinue  collection  before  a  100-percent  coverage  had  been 
achieved.  It  also  provided  data  potentially  valuable  for  testing  variations 
between  samples,  and  hence  the  relative  reliability  of  averages  based  on  samples 
of  different  sizes. 

Essentially,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  sampling  in  the  villages  followed  that  used 
in  the  small  cities.  The  difference  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  directories  were  not 
generally  available,  so  that  dwellings  had  to  be  marked  on  large-scale  maps,  or 
addresses  listed  by  a  preliminary  canvass.  Where  houses  did  not  carry  street 
numbers,  field  agents  received  assignments  in  the  form  of  small  segments  of  maps, 
on  which  the  dwellings  to  be  approached  in  that  sampling  period  were  marked. 
Multiple-family  dwellings  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  cities.  In  each 
sampling  period  every  fourth  address  was  visited,  precisely  as  was  every  eighth 
in  the  smaU  cities. 

Farm  counties 

The  problem  of  transportation  for  field  agents  working  in  farm  counties  and  the 
irregular  scatter  of  farm  dwellings  called  for  some  modification  of  the  samphng 
plan  followed  in  small  cities  and  villages.  The  alternative  plan  adopted  was  to 
divide  the  county  to  be  sampled  into  a  number  of  small  areas,  each  of  which 
would  contain  approximately  15  to  20  farms.  For  this  purpose  post  office  or 
other  maps  that  showed  every  farm  in  the  county  were  used.  The  small  areas 
of  15  to  20  farms  were  numbered  and  every  fourth  one  was  included  in  one  sam- 
pling period.  Each  farm  in  the  small  areas  chosen  was  then  visited  for  the  record 
card  and,  if  the  family  proved  eligible  and  willing,  a  family  schedule  and  an  ex- 
penditure schedule  were  filled.  In  a  few  large,  well-populated  counties  each  sam- 
ple included  one-eighth  rather  than  one-fourth  of  the  farms  because  only  a  25-  or 
37.5-percent  coverage  w^as  contemplated. 
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One  of  the  chief  problems  in  sampling  farm  counties  was  to  exclude  village 
urban,  and  suburban  areas.  As  a  first  step  in  meeting  this  problem,  maps  were 
marked  to  eliminate  every  dwelling  within  the  corporate  limits  of  an  incorporated 
village  or  city.  Other  exclusions  depended  on  the  individual  situation,  and  border- 
line cases  were  decided  by  the  supervisor  in  charge.  The  objective  was  always  to 
include  all  bona  fide  farm  families  and  to  exclude  nonfarm  families,  such  as  subur- 
ban residents  or  crossroads  merchants  that  happened  to  be  living  in  or  adjacent 
to  a  farming  section. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  random  sample  for  farm  counties,  like  that  for 
small  cities,  was  originally  planned  to  represent  a  50-percent  coverage.  As  in 
cities,  additional  samples  were  taken  in  many  localities  to  provide  sufficient  cases 
for  analysis  of  the  more  unusual  family  tj^pes  or  income  levels. 

The  Income  Sample 

Eligibility  requirements 

The  income  sample  was  planned  to  represent,  not  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  but  only  the  groups  that  are  numerically  the  most  important, 
that  have  certain  common  characteristics,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  comprise 
the  more  normal  families.  Elimination  of  some  population  groups  served  to 
make  the  group  studied  more  homogeneous  and  therefore  to  limit  the  variables 
and  facilitate  the  anah'sis  of  the  relationships  the  study  was  designed  to  explore. 
This  limitation  also  made  it  possible  to  include  a  greater  number  of  communities 
than  funds  would  have  permitted  otherwise. 

To  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  income  sample,  a  family  had  to  meet  these 
requirements:  The  family  must  include  a  husband  and  wife  who  were  native- 
white  (except  in  the  Southeast,  and  in  New  York  City  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  Negro  families  were  studied  separateh^ ;  had  been  married  at  least  1  year ; 
were  keeping  house  when  interviewed;  and  had  not  had  the  equivalent  of  10 
roomers  for  a  full  year. 

For  families  living  on  farms,  three  additional  requirements  were  imposed:  The 
home  place  must  meet  the  census  definition  of  a  farm;  the  family  must  be  that 
of  a  farm  operator  (or,  in  the  Southeast,  of  a  sharecropper) ;  the  family  must  have 
operated  that  farm  for  at  least  a  year.^ 

The  first  two  eligibility  requirements  eliminated  broken  families  in  which  source 
and  amount  of  income  and  waj^s  of  spending  might  be  different  from  normal 
family  groups,  and  families  likely  to  have  cultural  patterns  different  from  those 
of  the  native-white  (or  Negro)  population.  Families  in  which  the  husband  and 
v:ife  had  not  been  married  at  least  a  year  and  those  that  were  not  keeping  house 
were  eliminated  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  data  for  family 
income  and  consumption  for  a  12-month  period.  Families  with  10  or  more 
roomers  were  eliminated  because  they  represented  households  that  were  essen- 
tially business  ventures  rather  than  private  families.  The  additional  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  farm  sample  eliminated  nonfarm  families  living  in  the 
country,  families  of  farm  laborers  and  paid  managers,  and  families  that  could 
not  give  a  full  year's  record  of  operations  on  the  farms  on  which  they  were  living. 

Special  study  of  families  not  included  in  the  income  sample 

The  plan  of  confining  the  general  study  to  selected  population  groups  eliminated 
Negro  and  other  colored  races  (except  in  the  Southeast  and  in  New  York  Citj^ 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Negro  families  were  studied  separately),  fam.ilies  in 
which  husband  or  wife  was  not  native-born,  one-person  families,  broken  families 
or  others  containing  two  or  more  persons  not  husband  and  wife,  and  other  fami- 
lies failing  to  meet  minor  eligibility  requirements.  The  number  of  such  ineligible 
families  varied  from  one  community  to  another,  since  the  composition  of  the  pop- 
ulation varied,  especially  in  regard  to  the  number  of  foreign-born  and  Negro 
families. 

In  order  to  learn  something  of  the  extent  to  which  these  excluded  families 
varied  in  income  and  composition  from  the  eligible  families,  family  schedules 
were  requested  in  certain  communities,  during  one  sampling  period,  from  all 
families  from  whom  record  card  data  were  obtained.  Information  from  these 
ineligible  families  furnished  a  basis  for  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  all  families 
of  the  community,  by  income  (pp.  363-366). 

6  Suburban  families  were  eliminated  from  the  farm  samples  by  the  further  requirement  that  some  money 
income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  must  have  been  received,  unless  special  circumstances  existed,  such 
as  crop  failure,  to  explain  the  absence  of  such  money  meome.  This  qualification  was  not  imposed,  however, 
in  the  communities  in  North  Carohna,  where  a  special  study  of  self-sufficing  farms  was  made. 
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The  Consumption  Sample 

Eligibility  requirements 

For  the  study  of  consumption,  families  included  in  the  income  sample  had  to 
meet  certain  further  requirements,  designed  to  eliminate  those  in  which  the  family 
situation  would  be  abnormal  or  would  tend  to  complicate  the  analysis  of  expendi- 
ture data.     These  additional  eligibility  requirements  were: 

The  family  must  not  have  received  relief  at  any  time  during  the  report  year. 

The  family  must  fall  within  certain  specified  family  composition  and  occupa- 
tional groups  (table  185). 

The  family  must  not  have  moved  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the 
date  of  interview. 

The  family  must  not  have  had  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  roomer  and/or 
boarder  in  the  household  for  52  weeks  of  the  report  year. 

The  family  must  not  have  had  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  guest  for  26 
weeks. 

The  family  must  have  been  keeping  house  for  at  least  9  months  of  the  report 
year. 

City  and  village  families  must  have  lived  in  the  community  studied  for  at  least 
9  months  of  the  report  year. 

Farm  families  must  not  have  been  operating  part-time  farms  (except  in  Oregon 
where  a  special  study  of  families  of  part-time  farm  operators  was  made). 

No  requirement  as  to  income  was  set  up  because  of  the  lack  of  information  as 
to  income  distributions  to  be  expected  in  small  communities.  Schedules  were 
collected  from  families  at  all  income  levels. 

Relief  families  were  eliminated  because  the  provision  of  income  in  kind  in  many 
communities  made  it  impossible  to  secure  a  reliable  figure  for  their  classification 
by  income.  In  addition,  such  income  affected  consumption  patterns,  making 
them  less  representative  of  free  choices  than  were  those  of  the  self-supporting 
group.  The  second  eligibihty  requirement  eliminated  unusually  large  families, 
those  without  earnings,  and  Ihose  of  the  rarely-found  farm  operators  living  in 
cities  and  villages.  However,  in  order  that  facts  concerning  consumption  of  such 
families  might  not  be  entirely  lacking,  samples  were  obtained  in  certain  areas 
where  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  number  of  communities  to  be  studied 
made  it  possible  to  find  enough  cases  for  analysis. ^ 

The  9-month  period  of  residence  was  required  in  order  to  exclude  families  whose 
consumption  might  be  unrepresentative  of  the  community.  A  family  that  had 
moved  since  the  end  of  the  report  year  was  eliminated  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  description  of  the  dwelling  to  which  the  housing  expenditure  data 
pertained. 

Similarly,  each  of  the  remaining  requirements  was  imposed  in  order  to  exclude 
families  that  would  complicate  the  analysis  of  consumption  data  on  a  family  basis. 

Sampling  procedure 

The  original  plans  for  controlled  collection  of  expenditure  schedules  called  for 
a  "sample  within  each  class  interval  (that)  has  approximately  equal  stability 
with  samples  in  each  other  class  interval". ^  The  term  stability,  as  used  in  that 
connection,  referred  to  numerical  equality  in  the  size  of  the  sample  in  each  class. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  obtain  this  numerical  equality  by  taking  the  family 
schedules  at  one  visit  and  deferring  the  request  for  the  expenditure  schedule. 
The  family  schedules  were  to  be  classified  and  from  each  class  only  6  (or  10  in 
some  areas)  families  were  to  be  drawn  at  random;  expenditure  schedules  would 
be  requested  from  this  group.  If  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  a  schedule  from 
a  family,  substitutes  would  be  drawn. 

City  and  village  families  were  classified  by  income,  occupation,  and  family 
type.  Families  of  farm  operators  were  classified  by  income  and  family  type. 
So-called  cell  charts  were  kept  in  each  collection  office,  showing  a  cumulative 
record  of  the  number  of  schedules  obtained  from  families  in  each  class. 

As  schedule  collection  progressed,  the  Bureau  found  it  advisable  to  modify 
the  plan  for  numerical  equality.  Collection  procedures  were  oriented  about  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  minimum  number  of  schedules  (6  or  10)  from  families  in  each 
class  over  a  wide  income  range,  but  the  number  of  schedules  in  every  class  was  not 
limited  to  this  minimum.  A  variety  of  factors  were  responsible  for  this  change 
in  collection  procedure.     The  problem  of  collection  of  schedules  in  villages  and 

^  See  glossary,  Family  type,  for  a  description  of  family  types,  and  table  185  for  a  list  of  the  types  and 
occupational  groups  that  were  included  in  the  consumption  sample  in  different  communities. 
*  SocuL  Science  Research  Council.    See  p.  22  of  citation  mentioned  in  footnote  1,  p.  335. 
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farms  made  numerical  control  less  feasible  than  in  cities.  It  was  believed  that 
schedules  of  greater  reliability  could  be  obtained  if  the  family  and  expenditure 
schedules  were  filled  at  the  same  interview  or  on  successive  days,  since  both 
were  required  to  cover  the  same  report  year,  and  since  good  family  cooperation 
was  more  likely  to  be  gained  under  these  conditions.  In  farm  areas,  trans- 
portation costs  made  it  essential  to  obtain  both  schedules  with  one  visit,  if 
possible.  Furthermore,  it  was  feared  that  in  rural  communities  where  news 
travels  rapidly,  the  purpose  of  the  project  might  be  misunderstood  and  antag- 
onism might  be  aroused  if,  after  announcing  a  study  of  family  consumption, 
the  first  month  was  spent  obtaining  only  data  on  income,  the  kind  of  information 
least  willingly  given.  This  same  objection  operated  in  the  small  cities  but  much 
less  strongly,  since  a  unified  public  attitude  is  less  easily  created  in  a  larger 
community. 

When  expenditure  schedules  were  taken  at  the  same  interview  with  family 
schedules,  any  exact  numerical  control  of  the  number  collected  within  each  class 
was  impossible.  Classification  of  families  in  terms  of  income,  occupation,  and 
family  type  was  sometimes  a  matter  involving  considerable  office  computation, 
so  that  agents  frequently  were  not  able  to  classify  the  family  exactly  at  the  time 
of  the  interview.  In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  cases,  schedules 
from  several  farm  counties  or  sometimes  many  villages  were  pooled.  To  insure 
an  equal  opportunity  of  representation  of  families  from  each  village  or  county, 
expenditure  schedules  were  collected  from  all  eligible  families  during  one,  and  in 
many  cases  two,  sampling  periods.  This  usually  resulted  in  exceeding  the 
quotas  originally  established  for  the  larger  classes.  Had  numerical  control  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  quota  for  certain  classes  would  have  been  achieved  before 
all  communities  had  been  canvassed  even  once,  with  the  result  that  some  com- 
munities would  have  been  definitely  underrepresented. 

A  further  limitation  on  exact  numerical  control  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
final  income  classification  of  families  for  consumption  analysis  was  based  on  the 
income  figure  derived  from  family-schedule  data,  modified  by  further  information 
obtained  on  the  expenditure  schedules,  whereas  collection  control  was  based  on 
familj^-schedule  data  alone.  Sometimes  these  modifications  were  large  enough  to 
effect  a  difference  of  one  or  two  class  intervals  in  the  income  classification  of  the 
family.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  these  differences  in  each  region  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  appendix  to  part  2  of  this  report. 

The  plan  of  collection  of  schedules  in  small  cities  also  was  modified  when  the 
procedures  for  the  village  and  farm  areas  were  changed,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  uniformity  throughout  the  study  conducted  by  this  Bureau. 

Both  the  suggestions  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  the  original 
plans  for  collection  of  schedules  envisaged  a  limitation  of  the  income  range. 
Because  it  was  practically  impossible  to  determine  in  advance  the  range  repre- 
senting the  small  community's  scale  of  incomes,  no  bounds  were  placed  on  the 
incomes  of  families  included  in  the  consumption  sample.  As  collection  pro- 
gressed it  developed  that  expenditure  schedules  could  be  obtained  from  families 
with  incomes  considerably  higher  as  well  as  lower  than  had  been  expected.  The 
importance  of  such  additional  information  in  the  study  of  expenditures  was  one 
of  the  determining  factors  in  modifying  the  planned  distribution  of  the  consump- 
tion sample.  This  extension  of  the  income  range,  however,  meant  the  inclusion  of  i 
many  more  classes  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  representation.  '-\ 
Among  some  socioeconomic  groups  which  are  numerically  less  important  in  the 
population,  the  proportion  refusing  information  was  higher  than  in  the  larger 
groups.  To  increase  the  number  of  cases  in  these  classes,  it  was  necessary  to 
counteract  the  higher  refusal  rate  by  a  program  of  revisits  and  by  obtaining 
expenditure  schedules  from  families  not  drawn  in  the  random  sample. ^                                          ^ 

In  the  villages,  where  a  100-percent  coverage  of  families  was  undertaken,  little 
could  be  done  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  in  least-frequent  classes  except 
through  revisits  to  families  at  first  unwilling  to  cooperate,  or  through  shifting 
the  report  year  to  alter  family  classification. ^^ 

On  farms  and  in  the  small  cities,  however,  where  less  than  100-percent  coverage 
was  undertaken,  the  efforts  to  build  up  classes  having  insufficient  cases  followed 
two  lines.     Families  were  revisited,  as  was  done  in  villages.     It  also  was  possible 

6  Family-income  schedules  were  obtained  from  these  families  in  order  to  check  the  expenditure  data 
obtained  from  them,  but  only  the  expenditure  schedules  were  tabulated.  Tables  presented  for  the  income 
sample  include  only  data  from  families  that  were  drawn  from  the  random  sample. 

10  Since  the  report  year  was  a  movable  one  which  could  end  any  time  between  December  31,  1935,  and 
December  31,  1936,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  family  classed  as  ineligible  because  of  family  composition 
orreliefonthebasisof  one  report  year  could  be  made  eligible  by  adopting  a  later  report  year  that  fell  entirely 
outside  the  period  when  conditions  making  for  ineligibility  were  present. 
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to  search  for  the  more  unusual  cases  among  families  not  approached  in  the  random 
sample.  Persons  well  informed  on  affairs  in  the  community  were  consulted  for 
names  of  families  likely  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  or  special  business 
and  professional  directories  were  used.  In  the  majority  of  communities,  however, 
such  methods  did  not  yield  results  that  were  entirely  satisfactory,  since  it  proved 
difficult  to  obtain  beforehand  enough  Information  about  families  to  determine 
their  approximate  classification.  In  such  communities  the  alternative  plan  was 
then  followed  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  income  sample  enough  to  bring  into  the 
study  families  in  the  categories  needed  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  this 
reason,  certain  small  cities  and  some  farm  counties  are  represented  by  a  larger 
sample  than  was  originally  contemplated.  Administrative  expediency  largely 
determined  which  communities  were  chosen  for  increased  coverage. 

Methods  Used  to  Obtain  a  Representative  Sample,  and  to  Assure  Accuracy 

of  Data 

From  the  beginning  of  field  collection  two  possible  sources  of  bias  in  sample 
were  faced.  It  was  feared  that  the  very  poor  families  with  irregular  earnings 
might  be  unable  to  furnish  accurate  figures  on  their  incomes  or  their  expenditures 
and  that  rejection  of  their  schedules  might  cause  underrepresentation.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  income  scale,  the  very  well-to-do  might  be  difficult  to  reach  and 
once  reached  might  be  reluctant  to  furnish  facts  needed  for  filling  the  schedules. 

Accordingly,  special  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  adequate  representation  of 
these  income  extremes  in  the  sample.  In  order  to  win  the  cooperation  of  such 
families,  the  supervisors  used  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to  the  local  circum- 
stances. Quite  generally,  appointments  with  the  individual  families  could  be 
made  by  means  of  letters  or  telephone  calls.  In  many  communities  the  interest 
of  special  groups  such  as  business  and  professional  men's  associations,  women's 
clubs,  and  university  departments,  could  be  enlisted  and  the  entree  to  homes  of 
members  simplified.  Illustrative  tabulations  proved  very  useful  in  persuading 
families  of  the  impersonal  use  to  be  made  of  the  information. 

The  supervisory  staff  in  each  local  collection  office  consisted  of  three  or  four 
persons,  college  graduates  with  training  in  social  science  and  statistics,  and 
usually  with  some  experience  in  directing  surveys  or  in  teaching.  The  field  agents 
and  editors  were  selected  by  examination  from  persons  of  clerical  or  professional 
rating  available  for  assignment  from  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  The  persons  assigned  were 
given  a  training  period  of  2  or  3  weeks,  during  which  they  became  familiar  with 
the  schedule  forms,  definitions  of  terms,  and  instructions  for  taking  schedules. 
As  practice,  each  worker  filled  all  the  schedule  forms  for  his  own  family  and  for 
others  in  the  group.  Thereafter  each  worker  interviewed  at  least  one  family  in  a 
district  outside  the  limits  of  the  enumeration  area.  The  worker  then  filled  the 
balance  sheet  which  provided  the  first  comprehensive  check  on  the  arithmetic 
accuracy  of  the  schedule  and  applied  the  principal  checks  for  consistency  of  data 
obtained.     Every  practice  schedule  was  then  carefully  edited  by  a  supervisor. 

Thus,  every  field  agent  and  editor  started  work  with  a  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments for  correct,  consistent  reports.  Agents  were  required  to  balance  family 
disbursements  and  receipts,  and  to  submit  the  balance  sheet  with  each  schedule 
and  the  accompanying  explanatory  notes.  Each  schedule  was  edited  by  two 
persons  and  given  an  arithmetic  check  in  the  local  office.  A  schedule  that  did 
not  balance  within  the  allowed  limits  of  error  or  in  which  entries  were  inconsistent, 
was  returned  to  the  agent  with  suggested  questions  to  ask  the  family  upon  revisit. 
(See  Glossary,  Balancing  difference,  for  limits  allowed.)  The  editing  super- 
visor reviewed  all  schedules  and  was  advised  by  the  regional  editor  on  the  method 
of  handling  the  most  difficult  cases.  The  regional  editor  checked  the  work  of 
local  supervisory  editors  in  order  to  have  consistency  throughout  the  study. 

When  the  local  office  had  completed  a  group  of  schedules,  they  were  sent  to  the 
regional  tabulation  pools,  where  they  were  given  final  editing.  Schedules  that 
were  found  to  be  incomplete  or  inconsistent  were  returned  from  the  tabulation 
pools  to  the  collection  offices  for  correction.  A  staff  of  a  few  interviewers  was 
maintained  in  every  field  office  after  collection  was  completed  for  the  purpose  of 
revisiting  families  whose  schedules  required  correction. 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  project  plans,  each  local  office  developed  its  own  sys- 
tem of  check  interviewing,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  staff  in  the 
regional  office.  Every  eighth  family  visited  by  each  agent  was  revisited  to 
check  the  schedule  entries  of  the  simpler  data,  such  as  number  of  persons  in  the 
family  or  husband's  occupation  and  some  facts  concerning  income  or  expendi- 
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tures.  Such  revisits  were  made  by  one  of  the  supervisors,  by  the  editors,  or  by 
squad  leaders,  and  served  to  verify  that  the  agent  had  obtained  the  information 
reported  from  the  family.  In  most  ofhces  all  families  that  gave  food  records 
were  asked  to  check  certain  of  the  information  on  their  income  and  expenditure 
schedules.  In  addition,  available  sources  of  local  information,  such  as  classified 
directories,  lists,  and  public  records  of  various  sorts,  were  used  to  verify  the 
reports  on  schedules. 

Tabulation  of  Data 

Collection  of  schedules  was  terminated  before  the  desired  minimum  of  schedules 
had  been  obtained  in  all  classes.  Completing  the  planned  distributions  to  the 
extent  of  a  minimum  number  of  schedules  in  each  class  would  have  required  in 
most  instances  the  addition  of  more  communities  to  the  study.  For  this  reason 
tabulation  plans  were  modified  according  to  the  results  of  collection,  and  certain 
combinations  of  income,  occupational,  and  family-type  classes  were  made. 

Had  the  original  plan  for  an  equal  number  of  schedules  in  each  class,  or  the 
modified  plan  of  a  minimum  number  in  each  class,  been  carried  out,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  use  the  distribution  of  eligible  families  from  the  income 
sample  as  a  system  of  weights  when  classes  were  combined.  Thus,  weights  would 
have  been  necessary  when  expenditures  of  families  classified  by  income,  occupa- 
tion, and  family  type  were  combined  to  obtain  the  average  expenditures  for  the 
broader  classifications,  income  and  occupation,  income  and  family  type,  or  income 
alone.  The  distribution  of  families  giving  expenditure  data  was  found,  however, 
to  approximate  fairly  well  the  distribution  of  the  population  from  which  they 
were  selected.  The  differences  in  the  two  distributions  proved  to  be  small 
enough  that  the  differences  in  the  averages  based  on  weights  derived  from  the 
income  sample  and  the  averages  from  the  pooled  data  (no  weights  applied) 
were  neither  consistent  in  direction  nor  great  in  absolute  magnitude. 

The  expenditure  sample,  therefore,  has  been  treated  in  tabulation  as  a  sample  in 
itself  and  all  combinations  of  classes  have  been  made  simply  by  pooling  cases, 
without  introducing  weights  based  on  the  income  sample.  In  addition  to  the 
simplification  of  tabulation,  there  are  a  number  of  other  advantages  which 
result  from  accepting  the  expenditure  sample  as  sufficiently  representative  to 
stand  alone.  Of  particular  value  is  the  fact  that  it  facilitates  the  analysis  of 
distributions  of  expenditures  within  classes,  and  justifies  the  reclassification  of 
the  families  by  variables  other  than  occupation,  income,  and  family  type. 

Combinations  oF  Data  From  Communities 

For  the  village  and  farm  tabulations,  combinations  of  data  from  several  com- 
munities were  planned  to  obtain  sufficient  cases  for  the  analyses  desired.  For 
the  income  analysis,  combinations  of  villages  included  those  from  two  States, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  California,  which  formed  a  separate  group,  and  those 
in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  which  were  combined.  Combinations 
of  farm  counties  for  income  analysis  did  not  cross  State  lines,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  range-livestock  area,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  In 
the  Southeast,  where  Negro  families  were  studied,  separate  tabulations  for  Negro 
and  white  are  presented.  Sharecroppers,  included  in  the  Southeast,  were  studied 
separately  from  farm  operators.  Some  facts  are  given  for  each  small  city,  but 
combinations  of  cities  on  a  regional  basis  were  made  in  order  to  present  a  more 
representative  picture  of  the  region  than  is  given  by  one  city  alone. 

When  data  from  two  or  more  communities  were  combined  for  the  analysis  of 
income,  the  same  proportionate  representation  of  families  in  each  community  was 
included.  For  example,  if  in  four  cities  the  coverage  ranged  from  50  to  75  percent, 
only  the  schedules  obtained  in  a  50-percent  sample  of  each  city  were  included  in 
the  combination.  As  a  consequence,  the  total  number  of  schedules  analyzed  for 
the  individual  communities  may  exceed  the  number  analyzed  for  the  combined 
group. 

The  communities  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  arranged  by  region,  are  shown  in  tables  182  and  183;  villages 
and  farm  counties  are  grouped  to  show  the  basis  of  tabulations  for  the  income 
analysis.  For  example,  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  report  on  family 
income  includes  data  for  villages  in  six  States,  combined  in  three  groups  of  two 
States  each. 

The  analysis  of  expenditures  requires  an  even  larger  number  of  cases  than  does 
that  of  family  income,  since  some  items  of  expenditure  for  which  averages  are 
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given  are  reported  infrequently.  Accordingly,  further  combinations  of  communi- 
ties were  made  for  the  consumption  sample.  However,  in  the  Southeast,  where 
special  groups  were  studied,  the  principle  of  separate  presentation  of  data  for 
Negro  and  white  families,  and  for  farm  operators  and  sharecroppers  was  main- 
tained. For  small  cities  and  villages,  combinations  for  the  presentation  of 
expenditure  data  are  on  regional  lines,  but  for  farm  counties  each  region  except 
New  England  includes  tabulations  for  at  least  two  groups  of  States.  These 
groupings  are  shown  in  table  185;  the  number  of  schedules  tabulated  for  each 
grouping  is  shown  in  table  184. 

Combinations  of  Family  Type  and  Occupational  Groups 

The  study  of  family  income  included  all  families  that  met  the  eligibility  require- 
ments, regardless  of  their  occupation  or  the  number  and  age  of  members  in  addition 
to  husband  and  wife.  Some  data  are  available  for  each  occupational  group  and 
each  family  type,  but  for  most  of  the  tabulations  the  nine  occupational  groups 
have  been'^reduced  by  combinations  to  four,  and  the  nine  family  types,  to  five 
groups. 

For  the  study  of  family  consumption,  the  less  frequent  groups  were  omitted,  as 
there  was  little  possibility  of  their  yielding  sufficient  cases  for  analysis.  Thus, 
families  outside  the  three  main  occupational  groups  were  omitted  except  for  a 
limited  number  of  tables  presenting  data  for  families  without  earnings  and  for 
families  of  farmers  living  in  the  villages.  Families  of  types  8  and  9  were  not 
requested  to  give  information  on  expenditures.  Families  of  types  6  and  7  were 
included  in  the  expenditure  study  only  in  certain  communities  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central,  and  Southeast  regions. 

In  general,  occupational  and  family-type  groupings  for  the  expenditure  analysis 
followed  the  same  lines  as  for  the  income  analysis,  except  that  fewer  groups  were 
represented.  However,  the  small  numbers  in  the  business,  professional,  and 
clerical  groups  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  village  sample,  and  the  Negro  city  and 
village  samples  in  the  Southeast  necessitated  a  combination  of  these  occupational 
groups.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region,  which  included  a 
larger  number  of  communities,  sufficient  cases  were  available  for  some  tabulations 
for  each  of  the  family  types  separately  (table  185). 

Machine  Tabulation 

In  the  original  plans  for  the  consumer  purchases  study  hand  tabulation  was 
considered,  since  the  study  was  to  be  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project 
and  it  was  desired  to  keep  the  ratio  of  machine  expense  to  labor  expense  at  a 
minimum.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  if  all  of  the  tabulations  were 
to  be  made  by  hand,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  years  before  the  results  could  be 
made  available.  Faced  with  the  choice  between  limiting  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  information  to  be  presented,  and  using  machine-tabulation  methods,  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative.  With  machine 
tabulation  it  was  possible  to  retain  all  of  the  tabulations  originally  planned  and 
to  make  some  others  for  which  a  need  was  recognized.  In  addition,  the  data 
could  be  made  available  more  quickly  to  interested  agencies  and  persons. 

Fifty-one  different  card  forms  were  required,  12  for  the  family  schedule,  11  for 
the  expenditure-schedule  summary,  25  for  the  expenditure-schedule  detail,  and  1 
each  for  the  3  types  of  supplementary  schedules.  A  total  of  approximately 
4,000,000  punched  cards  were  used  in  obtaining  the  tabulations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

The  detailed  procedures  followed  in  punching  cards  which  could  be  mechanically 
sorted  and  run  through  tabulators  to  obtain  final  table  data,  and  the  processes 
followed  in  the  tabulating  machine  center  preliminary  to  obtaining  the  final 
machine  runs  will  be  described  in  a  critique  of  methodology  to  be  issued  later  as 
a  separate  report. 
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Appendix  D 

Appraisal    of  the   Sample   of   Families    From    Which    Income   Data   Were 
Obtained,  Pacific  Small  Cities  and  Villages 

Bases  oF  the  Appraisal 

The  families  giving  income  data  in  the  four  cities  and  in  the  two  groups  of 
villages  represent,  with  reasonable  adequacy,  the  group  the  study  was  designed 
to  include,  1.  e.,  white  families  that  included  a  husband  and  a  wife,  both  native- 
born,  and  that  satisfied  other  eligibility  requirements  (p.  351) .  Available  evidence 
indicates  that  failure  to  obtain  information  from  all  eligible  families  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  results  of  the  study. 

The  families  eligible  for  the  study,  however,  are  not  representative  of  the  entire 
population  of  these  cities  and  villages.  Because  the  study  was  limited  to  families 
having  certain  characteristics,  the  following  population  groups  were  omitted: 
Negro  and  other  colored  races  (except  in  the  Southeast,  in  New  York  City,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Negro  families  were  studied) ;  families  in  which  husband 
or  wife  was  not  native-born;  one-person  families  (except  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.) ;  broken  families  or  others  containing  two  or  more  persons,  not 
husband  and  wife;  and  others  failing  to  meet  minor  eligibility  requirements.  Dif- 
ferences between  the  income  and  occupational  distributions  of  the  eligible  families 
and  the  ineligible  will  be  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  differences  to  be  expected 
between  the  eligible  group  and  the  entire  population. 

This  restriction  of  the  sample  to  selected  groups  of  families  must  be  recognized 
in  the  interpretation  of  data  from  the  study.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  information  through  nonreporting.  An 
appraisal  of  the  sample,  therefore,  should  throw  some  light  on  these  questions: 
Within  each  community,  was  the  sample  obtained  representative  of  the  groups  of 
families  selected  for  study?  Are  the  data  that  were  secured  biased  because  of  the 
omission  of  nonreporting  families  from  the  sample  or  because  of  the  consistent 
failure  of  reporting  families  to  supply  certain  items  of  information?  How  do  the 
families  eligible  for  the  study  differ  from  the  total  family  population  of  the  com- 
munity? Persons  using  the  results  of  this  study  in  national  estimates  will  want 
to  consider  also  the  extent  to  which  the  findings  from  a  selected  number  of  com- 
munities can  be  taken  as  representative  of  similar  groups  of  families  in  all  com- 
munities of  the  same  size  range  in  the  same  geographic  region. 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  that  follows  is  based  mainly  on  material 
obtained  as  part  of  this  investigation.  Evidence  as  to  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  sample  is  furnished  by  the  tabulation  of  data  from  the  record  cards  and 
by  such  facts  as  were  available  locally  concerning  the  socioeconomic  status  of  non- 
reporting  families. 

For  comparing  the  eligible  families  with  the  total  family  population  of  the  com- 
munities it  was  necessary  to  have  information  concerning  the  ineligible  or  excluded 
groups.  The  numerical  importance  of  both  the  eligible  and  the  ineligible  groups 
is  shown  by  the  tabulation  of  record-card  data.  This  tabulation  also  tells  some- 
thing as  to  the  ineligible  group — whether  families  were  omitted  because  of  color, 
nativity,  or  family  composition.  The  small  sample  of  ineligible  families  obtained 
in  two  cities  furnishes  additional  facts  concerning  this  group  and  thus  helps  to 
build  up  the  picture  of  all  families  in  the  communities. 

A  more  thorough-going  appraisal  of  the  sample  to  take  account  of  all  problems 
of  interpretation  would  involve  an  extensive  comparison  of  facts  about  the  families 
studied  with  similar  data  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  Such  a  comparison  has 
not  been  attempted  here.  A  critique  of  the  methodology  of  the  study  will 
include  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  many  problems  of  interpretation  than  is 
given  here. 

Representative  Character  of  the  Income  Sample 

Whether  the  sample  of  families  furnishing  income  data  is  representative  of  all 
families  eligible  for  the  study  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  eligible  group 
from  which  information  was  not  obtained.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  know 
something  about  the  families  omitted  either  because  they  were  not  reached  or  be- 
cause they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish  the  facts  needed  to  fill  the  income  or 
family  schedule.     The  numerical  importance  of  the  omitted  group  must  be  known ; 
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but  it  is  even  more  essential  to  know  whether  it  differed  from  the  group  furnishing 
schedules  since  any  considerable  differences  would  introduce  a  bias  in  the  results  of 
the  study. 

Omissions  of  families  could  occur  in  drawing  the  first  or  record  card  sample;  or, 
eligible  families  drawn  in  that  sample  might  be  omitted  because  of  failure  to 
obtain  income  schedules  for  the  reasons  noted  above.  The  first  step  in  the 
appraisal  of  the  income  sample,  therefore,  is  the  appraisal  of  the  sample  of  families 
for  which  record  cards  were  filled. 

Table  188. — Comparisons  with  census:  Percentage  of  families  that  were  not  white, 
included  only  1  person,  or  were  foreign-horn,  according  to  the  consumer  purchases 
study  and  to  the  census,  Pacific  small  cities  separately 


Consumer  purchases  study,  1936 

Census  of  population,  1930 ' 

State  and  city 

Nonwhite 
families 

1-person 
families 

Foreign- 
born 
families  i 

Nonwhite 
families 

1-person 
families 

Foreign - 

born 
families » 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Washington,  Olympia 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Percent 
0.3 
.3 

.1 
1.7 

Percent 
11.2 
11.3 
13.3 
10.0 

Percent 
15.3 
44.9 
8.5 
11.7 

Percent 
1.0 
1.4 
.1 
1.5 

Percent 
12.8 
12.8 
11.6 
12.8 

Percent 
16.8 
52.2 

8  8 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

10.2 

1  Families  of  2  or  more  persons  in  which  either  the  husband  or  wife  or  (if  there  were  no  husband  and  wife) 
the  male  or  female  head  was  foreign-born. 

2  Census  of  population  1930.  vol.  6. 

3  Families  in  which  the  head  of  the  household,  regardless  of  sex,  was  foreign-bom. 

The  Record-Card  Sample 

The  method  of  selecting  the  addresses  for  the  record  card  sample  is  set  forth  in 
the  section  on  procedures  (p.  350) .  In  the  villages  and  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  the  total 
number  of  addresses  investigated  represents  100  percent  coverage;  that  is,  every 
dwelling  unit  given  in  the  directory  or  other  list  of  addresses,  or  shown  on  the  map 
used  in  planning  field  collection,  was  covered.  For  Olympia,  Wash.,  seven  out  of 
eight  addresses,  and  for  Astoria  and  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  one  out  of  two  were 
visited.  The  number  of  families  visited  represents  the  total  number  of  dwelling 
units  drawn  minus  the  number  of  units  found  to  be  vacant,  and  is  given  by  com- 
munities in  table  189. 

The  number  of  families  visited,  adjusted  to  100  percent  coverage,  should  cor- 
respond roughly  with  the  number  of  families  in  these  communities  in  1936. 
However,  in  each  community  this  figure  is  less  than  the  count  of  families  as  given 
by  the  census  of  families  of  1930.  The  discrepancies  were  considerably  greater  in 
some  communities  than  in  others,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Difference  between  number  of  fami- 
lies as  shown  by  19S0  census  and 
Community:  number  in  adjusted  sample 

Astoria 407 

Eugene 256 

Klamath  Falls 1,064 

Olympia 189 

Washington  and  Oregon  villages 840 

California  villages 999 

These  differences  between  the  count  of  families  shown  by  the  1930  census  and 
the  number  in  the  sample  drawn  for  the  consumer  purchases  study  6  years  later 
may  be  the  result  of  several  different  factors  in  the  situation.  There  doubtless 
were  some  changes  in  the  number  of  families  in  these  communities  during  the 
6-year  period;  a  few  of  the  villages  had  suffered  a  considerable  loss  of  population. 
However,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  a  general  decline  in  the  population  of  all. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  some  families  counted  by  the  census  were  omitted  from 
the  sample  drawn  for  the  consumer  purchases  study. 
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Some  of  these  omissions  may  have  been  due  to  differences  in  definitions.  For 
example,  the  census  definition  of  one-person  families  was  somewhat  broad  and  may 
have  led  to  the  inclusion  of  some  persons  who  would  have  been  classed  as  roomers 
in  this  study. 

The  fact  that  the  sample  for  the  study  was  drawn  by  filling  record  cards  from 
residential  addresses  probably  led  to  some  omissions.  Efforts  were  made  to  ob- 
tain information  as  to  families  living  in  factories  and  other  business  buildings,  but 
there  is  strong  likelihood  that  some  such  families  were  not  found,  especially  if  they 
were  of  the  one-person  type  and  lived  in  a  single  room  instead  of  a  housekeeping 
apartment.  If  only  one  address  was  given  for  an  apartment  house  (as  occasionally 
happened) ,  the  agent  sometimes  failed  to  report  the  presence  of  other  families  and 
as  a  consequence  they  were  omitted. 

Another  reason  for  the  omission  of  families  from  the  project  sample  was  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  lists  of  addresses  and  maps  that  were  up  to  date  when  the 
sample  was  drawn.  Despite  efforts  to  correct  the  lists  some  families  were  left  out, 
especially  those  in  new  dwellings,  both  houses  and  apartments.  This  difficulty 
accounts  in  particular  for  the  large  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Klamath  Falls  where 
an  up-to-date  directory  was  not  available.  Moreover,  interviewing  extended  over 
a  period  of  months  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  a  relatively  short  time,  as  is  a 
census,  and  thus  permitted  the  omission  of  families  that  moved  to  addresses  found 
vacant  during  the  first  part  of  the  study. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  record-card  samples  usually  were  smaller 
by  some  unknown  amount  than  is  indicated  by  the  sampling  ratio  used.  Thus,  a 
100  percent  sample  did  not  include  100  percent  of  the  families.  However,  if  the 
omissions  from  the  sample  were  distributed  uniformly,  this  discrepancy  would  not 
seriously  affect  any  of  the  results  of  the  study. 

From  the  tabulation  of  the  ineligible  families  by  reason  of  ineligibility,  certain 
comparisons  have  been  made  with  census  data  (table  188)  which  support  the  as- 
sumption that  these  omissions  were  distributed  through  all  groups  and,  therefore, 
did  not  bias  the  sample  obtained.  The  percentage  of  all  families  visited  that  were 
not  white,  that  included  only  one  person  or  were  foreign-born  is  reasonably  similar 
to  the  percentages  shown  by  the  census  of  families  of  1930  if  allowances  are  made 
for  differences  in  method  of  classification  and  in  definition. 

Table  189. — Summary  of  sampling:  Number  of  families  in  record  card  sample  and 
number  of  filled  record  cards  and  family  schedules  obtained,  Pacific  small  cities  sep- 
arately, and  Pacific  villages,  1936 


Propor- 
tion of 
fami- 
lies in 
sample 

Fami- 
lies in- 
cluded in 
sample! 

Record  cards 

Family  schedules 

Fami- 
lies not 

Families  giving  data 

Fami- 
lies not 
giving 
data  ^ 

LocaUty 

All 

Ineligi- 
ble for 
family 
sched- 
ules 

Eligi- 
ble for 
family 
sched- 
ule 

Fami- 
lies giv- 
ing data 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CITIES 

Washington,  Olympia 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Percent 
87.5 
50.0 
100.0 
50.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Number 
2,857 
1,216 
5,046 
1,581 

5,945 
4,666 

Number 

562 

71 

355 

116 

548 
745 

Number 
2,  295 
1,145 
4,691 
1,465 

5.397 
3,921 

Number 

959 

729 

1,709 

500 

2,470 
1,699 

Number 
1,336 

416 
2,982 

965 

2,927 
2,222 

Number 

274 

35 

574 

193 

612 
376 

Number 

1,062 

381 

Oregon,  Eugene...  .      

2,408 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls 

VILLAGES 

Washington-Oregon 

772 
2,315 

1,846 

1  Excludes  dwelling  units  that  were  found  to  be  vacant. 

'  Famihes  that  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  data,  as  well  as  those  that  could  not  be  contacted  even  by 
repeated  visits  to  the  home. 

3  For  the  number  of  families  that  were  ineligible  for  specified  reasons,  see  table  190. 

*  Families  that  were  eligible  for  family  schedule,  but  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  data,  or  gave  data 
which  were  incomplete  or  inconsistent. 
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For  this  study,  the  ineligible  families  were  classified  according  to  the  first 
reason  for  ineligibility  that  was  checked  on  the  record  card  (table  190).  These 
reasons  were  given  in  the  following  order:  Color,  one-person  family,  nativity, 
residence  in  nonhousekeeping  quarters,  broken  marital  ties  or  other  ineligible 
family  composition,  less  than  1  year  married,  and  more  than  10  roomer-years. 
The  number  of  one-person  families,  therefore,  does  not  include  those  that  were 
not  white;  the  number  of  foreign-born  whites  does  not  include  those  previously 
eliminated  because  they  were  one-person  families.  Accordingly,  these  counts 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  strictly  comparable  with  those  shown  in  the  census. 
Differences  in  the  definition  of  one-person  and  foreign-born  families  also  would 
affect  comparability  of  counts. ^^ 

Tt^ble  190. — Eligihility  JOT  family  schedule:  Number  of  families  giving  record  cards 
that  were  eligible,  and  number  that  were  ineligible  for  specified  reasons,  Pacific 
small  cities  separately,  and  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 


Families 

Families  ineligible  for  specified  reasons  2 

Locality 

Alli 

Eli- 
gible 

Ineli- 
gible 

Color  3 

Only 
1  per- 
son in 
family 

For- 
eign- 
born 
hus- 
band 
and/or 
wife  ^ 

Resi- 
dence 
in  non- 
house- 
keeping 
quar- 
ters 

Fami- 
lies 
with- 
out 
both  a 
hus- 
band 
and 
wife 

Hus- 
band 
and 
wife 
married 

less 

than  1 

year 

More 
than  10 
roomer- 
years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

CITIES 

Washington,  Olympia-.. 

Oregon,  Astoria 

Oregon,  Eugene 

Oregon,  Klamath  Falls- 

■VILLAGES 

Weshing  ton-Oregon 

California 

2.295 
1,145 
4.691 
1,465 

5.397 
3,921 

1,336 
416 

2,982 
965 

2,927 
2,222 

959 

729 

1,709 

500 

2,470 
1,699 

8 
4 
6 
25 

21 
306 

258 
129 
624 
147 

841 
554 

352 
514 
398 
171 

989 
439 

14 
3 
9 

1 

18 
6 

267 
58 
565 
116 

503 
297 

60 
21 
106 
40 

98 
97 

0 
0 
1 
0 

0 

0 

1  Families  from  which  data  for  record  cards  were  obtained. 

2  Each  ineligible  family  was  cla.ssified  according  to  the  first  reason  for  ineligibility  that  applied  to  the 
family.  The  order  shown  in  this  table  follows  the  order  in  which  the  questions  concerning  eligibilitj^  were 
asked,  as  shown  on  reproduction  of  the  record  card,  p.  337.  See  Methodology,  The  income  safliple,  for  de- 
scription of  the  reasons  for  ineligibility. 

3  Only  white  families  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast;  in  that  region  Negro  families  were 
studied  separately. 

*  Families  of  2  or  more  persons  in  which  either  the  husband  or  wife  or  (if  there  were  no  husband  and  wife) 
the  male  or  femal  head  was  foreign-born. 


The  census  does  not  publish  data  on  the  color,  nativity,  and  size  of  family 
for  villages  of  less  than  2,500  population,  but  a  special  tabulation  of  census  data 
was  made  for  the  two  groups  of  villages  studied  in  order  to  secure  such  facts. 
According  to  the  census,  one-person  families  were  14  percent  of  all  families  in  the 
Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  15  percent  in  the  California  villages.  Corre- 
sponding percentages  obtained  from  the  consumer  purchases  study  are  very 
similar,  being  16  for  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and  14  for  California  villages. 

The  substantial  agreement  of  the  percentages  based  on  the  data  from  the 
study  with  census  reports  offers  evidence  that  the  families  from  which  record 
cards  were  obtained  are  representative  of  the  entire  population. 

"  The  definition  of  one-person  families  used  in  this  study  includes  the  person  living  alone  but  excludes 
some  partnership  families  which  the  census  counts  as  one-person  families  with  lodgers.  The  census  defines 
a  family  as  foreign-born  if  the  head  is  foreign-born,  whereas  for  this  study  a  family  was  so  classed  if  either 
the  male  head  or  the  female  head  was  foreign-born. 
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Numerical  Relationship  Between  the  Record-Card  Sample  and  the  Income 

Sample 

The  relationship  between  the  number  of  famihes  visited  (the  record-card  sample) 
and  the  number  from  which  acceptable  income  schedules  were  obtained  (the 
income  sample)  depends  upon  the  number  of  foreign-born  and  other  inehgible 
families  in  the  community  and  upon  the  number  of  nonreporting  families  among 
the  eligible  group.  It  therefore  varied  from  one  community  to  another.  For 
example,  in  Klamath  Falls,  49  acceptable  income  schedules  were  obtained  from 
each  100  families  visited;  in  Astoria,  only  31  (table  189).'  This  difference  was  due 
mainly  to  the  larger  percentage  of  foreign-born  in  the  latter  community. 

Since  this  relationship  is  affected  by  population  composition  as  well  as  by 
techniques  of  field  collection  and  by  public  attitudes  toward  a  study  of  this  type, 
the  significance  of  this  ratio  in  a  given  community  can  be  understood  only  when 
facts  are  available  as  to  the  families  from  which  schedules  were  not  obtained. 
It  is  essential  to  know  how  many  of  such  families  were  nonreporting  and  how 
many  were  ineligible.  Supplemented  by  such  facts,  the  ratio  is  helpful  in  evalu- 
ating the  importance  of  the  eligible  groups  of  families  in  the  communities  and 
therefore  in  the  interpretation  of  facts  concerning  those  groups. 

Number  of  nonreporting  families 

The  nonreporting  families  included  two  groups:  Those  drawn  in  the  record- 
card  sample  from  which  filled  record  cards  were  not  obtained  either  because  the 
persons  interviewed  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  information, 
or  because  the  family  could  not  be  reached;  those  furnishing  sufficient  data  to  fill 
the  record  card  but  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  additional  facts  needed  for 
filling  the  family  schedule.  The  first  of  these  nonreporting  groups  included  both 
eligible  and  ineligible  families  while  the  second  included  eligible  families  only. 
The  number  of  families  from  which  the  necessary  information  for  record  cards 
was  not  obtained  and  the  number  of  eligible  families  that  did  not  furnish  complete 
family  schedules  are  shown  in  table  189  for  each  city  and  for  the  villages. 

A  variety  of  measures  such  as  evening  calls,  letters,  and  visits  by  supervisors 
were  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  failures  to  obtain  successful  interviews. 
However,  at  no  time  w^as  another  family  substituted  for  the  one  drawn  in  the 
sample.  Since  collection  plans  for  nearly  every  community  included  the  possi- 
bility of  visiting  every  dwelling,  it  was  not  possible  to  resort  to  substitution  of 
the  family  next  door  for  the  family  that  refused  information  or  was  not  at  home. 

Number  of  ineligible  families 

Filled  record  cards  permitted  the  count  of  ineligible  as  well  as  of  eligible  families 
in  the  reporting  group.  However,  since  the  eligibility  of  some  of  the  nonreporting 
families  is  unknown,  the  total  number  of  ineligible  families  can  only  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  found  in  the  reporting  group. 

Of  the  families  reporting,  the  proportion  that  did  not  satisfy  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  income  schedule  varied  from  34  percent  of  all  families  in 
Klamath  Falls  to  64  percent  in  Astoria  (table  190). 

The  composition  of  the  ineligible  group  varied  among  the  cities  and  villages. 
The  largest  proportion  of  nonwhite  families  was  found  in  the  California  villages; 
the  largest  proportion  of  foreign-born  whites,  in  Astoria.  The  one-person  fami- 
lies and  the  foreign-born  account  for  the  largest  part  of  the  ineligible  group  in  all 
six  localities.  Of  the  native-white  ineligible  families  of  two  or  more  persons  the 
greater  part  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  because  they  did  not  include  a 
husband  and  wife. 

Proportion  of  eligible  families  furnishing  income  schedules 

The  group  of  eligible  families  from  which  information  concerning  income  was 
not  obtained  consists  of  two  subgroups :  An  unknown  number  of  eligible  families 
included  in  the  total  group  from  which  record  cards  were  not  obtained;  a  known 
number  of  eligible  families,  giving  record  cards,  but  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
or  complete  the  income  schedule.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  eligible 
families  among  those  from  which  no  record  card  was  obtained  was  the  same  as 
among  the  families  furnishing  record  cards,  then  the  number  of  eligible  families 
included  in  the  first  of  these  two  groups  above  may  be  estimated.  The  percent- 
age of  eligible  families  among  those  giving  record  cards  ranged  from  36  to  66  in 
the  different  communities  studied. 
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By  using  these  figures,  the  number  of  eligible  families  in  the  group  failing  to 
give  record  cards  was  estimated  and  added  to  the  number  shown  by  record  cards 
to  be  eligible;  the  sum  approximated  the  total  number  of  eligible  families  in  the 
sample.  The  families  included  in  the  income  sample  represented  the  following 
proportions  of  the  estimated  number  of  eligible  families  visited: 

Community:  Percent 

Astoria 86 

Eugene 75 

Klamath  FaUs 74 

Olympia 64 

Washington  and  Oregon  villages 72 

California  villages 70 

For  Eugene  and  the  villages,  where  every  dwelling  unit  was  visited,  these  per- 
centages represent  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  all  eligible  families  from  which 
income  data  were  obtained.  For  Astoria,  Klamath  Falls,  and  Olympia,  where 
fewer  than  100  percent  of  the  addresses  were  visited,  the  estimated  proportions 
of  all  eligible  families  in  the  communities  that  were  included  in  the  income  sample 
become  43,  37,  and  56  percent,  respectively. 

The   Effect   of   Nonreporting    Upon   the   Character  of  the   income  Sample 

The  number  of  nonreporting  families  was  large  enough  to  make  necessary  the 
consideration  of  whether  the  income  sample  was  biased  because  of  their  omission. 
Information  as  to  the  socioeconomic  distribution  of  such  families  can  be  only 
approximate,  since  little  or  no  data  on  income  or  occupation  could  be  obtained 
from  them  by  interview. 

Some  check  on  the  occupational  distribution  of  nonreporting  families  was  pro- 
vided by  city  and  telephone  directories  and  other  lists.  The  information  from 
such  sources  gives  only  a  rough  indication  of  occupational  status,  since  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  find  a  nonreporting  family  in  a  directory.  However,  such  in- 
formation as  was  available  indicated  that  the  occupational  distribution  of  the 
eligible  nonreporting  families  was  similar  to  the  occupational  distribution  of 
families  giving  the  information  for  schedules.  Thus  in  Eugene,  on  the  basis  of 
these  supplementary  facts,  it  was  estimated  that  37  percent  of  the  nonrelief  fami- 
lies from  which  schedules  were  not  obtained  were  business  and  professional, 
while  33  percent  of  the  families  giving  schedules  were  in  that  group.  In  Astoria, 
these  percentages  were  32  and  36  for  the  respective  groups;  in  Klamath  Falls,  28 
and  24 ;  in  Olympia,  32  and  33. 

Although  the  proportion  of  families  classified  as  business  and  professional  did 
not  differ  greatly  between  the  reporting  and  nonreporting  families,  it  is  possible 
that  within  this  occupational  group  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  salaried 
group  in  the  sample  balanced  an  underrepresentation  of  the  independent  group. 
In  particular,  the  independent  professional  families  seem  to  be  underestimated  in 
the  Astoria  and  Olympia  samples,  and  since  these  families  frequently  appear  in 
the  higher  income  brackets,  this  probable  bias  would  be  reflected  in  the  income 
distribution. 

To  secure  an  estimate  of  the  income  level  of  the  families  from  which  information 
was  not  obtained,  each  city  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  small  districts  and 
these  districts  were  characterized  by  persons  familiar  with  the  city  as  well-to-do, 
moderate,  and  poor.  The  distribution  of  the  eligible  families  that  refused  or  were 
unable  to  give  information  among  these  three  classes  of  districts  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  families  furnishing  schedules.  In  Klamath  Falls  and  Olympia, 
however,  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  the  reporting  than  of  the  nonreporting 
families  were  from  the  poor  districts.  A  large  number  of  the  families  living  in 
these  districts  had  received  relief  at  some  time  during  the  year.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  in  these  two  cities  the  proportion  of  relief  families  in  the  income 
sample  may  be  from  1  to  2  percent  higher  than  in  the  total  eligible  group. 

This  similarity  in  the  distributions  of  reporting  and  nonreporting  families  by 
type  of  district  is  only  partial  evidence  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  representa- 
tion of  all  income  groups  in  the  income  sample.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  obtain 
more  exact  information  on  the  economic  level  of  the  nonreporting  families,  some 
evidence  of  the  underrepresentation  of  the  highest  income  groups,  especially 
among  the  independent  business  and  professional  families,  might  have  been 
obtained.  ^  The  problems  of  interviewing  in  large  cities  or  highly  industrialized 
communities,  where  one  must  gain  admittance  to  apartment  houses  and  large 
estates  or  win  the  cooperation  of  a  dominating  group  of  families,  were  not  en- 
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countered  in  these  small  cities  and  villages.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  general 
experience  of  the  interviewing  staff  that  the  well-to-do  families  more  frequently 
were  not  at  home,  more  frequently  refused  to  give  the  time  for  interviews,  or 
stated  they  were  unable  to  give  all  the  necessary  information.  It  was  with  these 
families  that  the  supervisor  and  professional  staff  found  it  necessary  to  make 
special  efforts  to  obtain  cooperation.  The  intensive  efforts  to  secure  schedules 
from  such  families  probably  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  nonreporting  group 
considerably,  but  the  possibility  still  remains  that  the  sample  underestimates  the 
proportion  of  families  with  incomes  above  $5,000  or  $7,500.  For  many  purposes 
for  which  the  data  may  be  used,  doubling  or  even  tripling  the  small  percentage 
of  families  in  these  classes  would  not  materially  affect  the  interpretation  of  the 
sample.  However,  for  studies  in  which  the  income  distribution  is  used  for  com- 
puting aggregates,  such  an  adjustment  would  lead  to  significantly  different  results. 

In  the  communities  where  the  sampling  coverage  was  less  than  100  percent,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  nonreporting  families  by  sub- 
stituting families  not  drawn  in  the  sample,  thereby  perhaps  correcting  for  under- 
representation  of  certain  classes.  Such  substitutions  require  considerable  infor- 
mation about  the  nonreporting  family,  so  that  the  substitute  may  be  carefully 
chosen.  This  method  also  requires  a  large  number  of  families  from  which  the 
substitutes  may  be  selected.  In  small  communities  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a 
large  enough  group  of  schedules  from  families  not  drawn  in  the  sample  to  carry 
out  the  method  of  substitutions,  family  for  family,  in  the  degree  of  exactitude 
which  the  method  requires.  In  general,  no  substitutes  could  be  found  for  families 
of  the  class  just  discussed — those  which  had  the  highest  incomes  in  the  community. 
Moreover,  communities  where  it  was  possible  to  use  such  corrective  sampling 
procedures  were  not  necessarily  the  ones  where  it  would  have  been  most  desirable 
to  adjust  the  sample. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  preferable  method  of  correcting  for  under- 
representation  of  any  class  is  through  adjustment  of  the  data  furnished  by  the 
study  on  the  basis  of  information  from  other  sources.  Through  such  corrections, 
the  data  may  be  adapted  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

Incomes  oF  Eligible  Families  Compared  With  Incomes  of  All  Families 

In  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  probable  income  distribution  of 
all  families  in  these  communities,  a  special  study  was  made  of  the  ineligible  or 
excluded  families  in  Eugene  and  Olympia.  All  of  such  families  drawn  in  a  random 
sample  of  one-eighth  of  the  dwelling  units  were  asked  to  give  data  for  the  family 
schedule.  Such  schedules -were  obtained  from  128  ineligible  families  in  Eugene 
and  from  93  in  Olympia.  Since  the  central  purpose  of  the  project  was  the  study  of 
families  that  met  the  eligibility  requirements,  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the 
ineligibles  was  not  attempted;  the  collection  of  such  data  was  limited  to  these 
two  cities. 


Table  191. — Incomes  of  ineligible  families:  Number  and  percentage  distribution  of 
ineligible  families  by  relief  status  and  income,  Olympia,  Washington,  and  Eugene, 
Oregon,  combined  and  separately,  1935-36 


Relief  status  and  family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Olympia  and 
Eugene  combined 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All  families     _ 

Number 
221 

Percent 
100 

Number 
93 

Percent 
100 

Number 
128 

Percent 
100 

Relief  families 

35 
186 

16 
84 

14 
79 

15 
85 

21 
107 

16 

NTonrelief  families  ..    ... 

84 

0-999  . 

85 
51 
22 
20 
8 

38 
23. 
10 

9 

4 

37 
23 
9 
6 
4 

40 

25 

10 

6 

4 

48 
28 
13 
14 
4 

38 

1,000-1,499 

22 

1,500-1,999 

10 

2,000-2,999 

11 

3,000  and  over 

3 
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Incomes  of  Inelisible  Families 

In  both  Eugene  and  Olympia  the  incomes  of  the  inehgible  nonrehef  famihes 
were  definitely  lower  than  those  of  the  eligible. 12  Among  the  nonrelief  families  of 
each  city,  75  percent  of  the  ineligible  group  had  incomes  below  the  median  income 
of  the  eliffible  (table  191\  The  median  income  of  the  ineligible  nonrelief  families 
was  SI, 081  in  Eugene  and  81,039  in  Olympia,  as  compared  with  81,652  and  81,676, 
the  median  incomes  of  the  ehgible  nonrelief  groups  in  these  two  cities.  Thus, 
among  the  nonrelief  families  in  each  city  the  ineligible  had  a  median  income 
approximately  8600  lower  than  that  of  the  eligible. 

When  the  ineligible  families  were  classified  according  to  the  three  principal 
reasons  for  ineligilDility,  that  is,  as  one-person,  foreign-born,  or  families  of  two  or 
more  persons  without  husband  and  wife,  the  percentage  distributions  of  these 
three  groups  by  relief  status  and  income  were  found  to  differ  materially.  For 
example,  75  percent  of  the  one-person  families  were  below  the  81,000  income  line 
while  only  32  percent  of  the  ineligible  families  that  included  both  a  husband  and 
wife  were  at  this  income  level  (table  192). 


Table  192.^ — Composition  of  ineligible  families:  Xumher  and  -percentage  distribution 
of  nonrelief  one-person  families  and  families  of  two  or  more  persons  iricluding  and 
not  including  a  husband  and  wife,  by  income,  Olympia,  Washington,  and  Eugene, 
Oregon,  combined,  1935-36 


Family  income  class  (dollars) 


Families 


Families  with  2  or  more  persons 


Families  with  1 


person  only  including  both  hus-    Not  including  both 

band  and  wife       |   husband  and  wife 


1 

' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' 

g 

Number 
186 

Number 
47 

Percent 
100 

Number 
73 

Percent 
100 

Number 
66 

Percent 
100 

0-999 

1,000-1,499  - 

85 
51 
22 
20 

8 

35 
9 
2 

1 
0 

75 
19 
4 
2 

0 

23 
22 

9 
14 

5 

32 
30 
12 
19 

7 

27 

20 

11 

5 

3 

40 
30 

1,500-1,999 

17 

2,000-2,999  - 

8 

3,000  and  over 

5 

In  the  two  cities  combined,  10  percent  of  the  one-person  families,  11  percent 
of  the  foreign-born  families  of  two  or  more  persons,  and  27  percent  of  the  native 
white  families  of  two  or  more  persons,  without  husband  or  wife,  had  received 
relief  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

The  median  incomes  of  the  nonrelief  families  among  these  3  inehgible  groups 
were  as  foUows: 

Median  income 

One-person  families 8588 

Foreign-born  families 1.  355 

Xative  white  families  of  2  or  more  persons  without  husband 

or  wife 1.  132 

Among  the  ineligible  nonrelief  families,  the  median  income  of  all  husband- 
wife  families  was  81,307:  that  of  all  families  of  two  or  more  persons  without 
husband  and  wife,  81,150.  Thus  in  the  nonrelief  group,  the  median  income  of 
ineligible  husband-wife  families  differs  less  from  that  of  the  eligible  families 
than  does  the  median  income  of  the  one-person  families  or  of  families  of  two  or 
more  persons  that  do  not  include  a  husband  and  wife. 

Many  of  the  one-person  families  and  the  families  without  husband  and  "^ife 
had  little  or  no  income  from  earnings:  hence  a  relatively  large  proportion  were 
not  included  in  the  three  main  occupational  groups  but  were  classed  in  the  fourth, 
"other  occupations."  This  fourth  occupational  group  constituted  20  percent  of 
all  ineligible  families  and  only  3  percent  of  the  eligible  (table  193  .  Partly  as  a 
result  of  the  greater  relative  number  of  these  families  without  earnings,  money 
income  from  sources  other  than  earnings  was  a  larger  proportion  of  the  average 
income  of  the  ineligible  than  of  the,  eligible  group.     Such  money  receipts  were 

"  See  table  5  for  distribution  of  eligible  families  by  income.  See  table  52  for  median  incomes  of  eligible 
families. 
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14  percent  of  the  average  income  of  the  ineligible  families,  as  contrasted  with 
4  percent  of  that  of  the  eligible  families  in  Olympia  and  5  percent  in  Eugene. 

Table  193. — Family  occupation  of  ineligihle  families:  Number  and  percentage 
distribution  by  occupation  of  nonrelief  families,  by  income,  Olympia,  Washington, 
and  Eugene,  Oregon  combined,  1935-36 


Family  income  class 
(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

Distribution  of  families  by  occupation  ' 

Wage-earner 

Clerical 

Business  and 
professional 

Other  3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  incomes 

Number 
186 

Number 
65 

Percent 
35 

Number 

27 

Percent 
15 

Number 
56 

Percent 
30 

Number 
38 

Percent 
20 

0-999 

85 
51 
22 
20 
8 

25 
25 
5 
7 
3 

29 
49 
(^) 

(') 

6 
11 
6 
4 
0 

7 
22 

(3) 

22 
12 
9 
8 
5 

26 
23 

(3) 

(3) 

32 
3 
2 
1 
0 

38 

1,000-1,499 

6 

1  500-1,999 

(3) 

2,000-2,999           

(^) 

3,000  and  over 

(3) 

1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  income  class,  column  2. 

2  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings,  and  families  of  farm  operators  Jiving  in  cities. 

3  Percentage  distributions  not  computed  for  fewer  than  30  cases. 

Thus  the  eligibility  requirements  which  were  based  principally  on  race,  nativity, 
and  family  composition  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  from  the  study  many  families 
without  income  from  earnings  or  with  such  small  earnings  as  to  fall  in  the  lower 
income  classes.  The  eligible  families  ha^  higher  median  incomes  than  the  general 
population;  a  greater  proportion  of  them  were  in  the  three  main  occupational 
groups,  and  earnings  were  a  larger  proportion  of  their  average  income. 

Estimated  Median  Incomes  of  All  Families 

In  order  to  give  some  picture,  even  though  but  a  rough  sketch,  of  the  income 
distribution  of  all  nonrelief  families  in  the  cities,  the  income  distributions  of  the 
eligible  and  ineligible  families  were  combined  in  Eugene  and  Olympia.  The 
weights  used  were  the  proportions  of  eligible  and  ineligible  families  among  all 
families  that  gave  the  record  card  information.  For  the  other  cities  and  villages 
it  was  assumed  that  the  ineligible  families  would  be  distributed  as  to  income  status 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  distribution  of  ineligible  families  in  Olympia  and 
Eugene.  While  this  assumption  may  not  be  entirely  valid,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ineligible  groups  in  the  different  communities  were  more  similar 
in  income  status  than  were  the  eligible  and  ineligible  groups  in  the  same  com- 
munity. 

On  this  basis,  then,  the  estimated  median  incomes  of  all  nonrelief  families,  both 
eligible  and  ineligible,  are: 

Community :  Median  income 

Astoria $1,  380 

Eugene 1,410 

Klamath  Falls 1,470 

Olympia 1,  400 

Washington  and  Oregon  villages 1,  160 

California  villages 1,  320 

Assuming  also  that  the  percentage  of  relief  families  in  the  ineligible  group  of 
each  community  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  in  the  eligible,  the  following 
estimates  of  median  income  of  all  relief  and  nonrelief  families  are  obtained: 
Community :  Median  income 

Astoria $1,  270 

Eugene 1,300 

Klamath  Falls 1,  380 

Olympia 1,  230 

Washington  and  Oregon  villages 910 

California  villages 1,  150 

662°— ;^9 24 
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Since  the  same  percentage  distribution  by  income  has  been  assumed  for  the 
inehgible  families  throughout  all  communities, ^^  fhe  differences  among  these 
medians  are  due  to  the  differences  from  one  community  to  another  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  ineligible  families  and  to  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  eligible 
families  by  income  and  by  relief  status.  The  estimated  medians  are  therefore 
only  approximations  of  the  median  incomes  in  these  localities,  but  they  serve  to 
give  a  rough  quantitative  measure  of  the  difference  in  income  status  between  the 
families  eligible  for  study  and  the  entire  population  in  these  communities. 

According  to  these  estimates,  the  median  income  of  the  eligible  families  was 
approximately  S300  higher  than  the  median  income  of  all  families  in  Astoria  and 
dlympia;  between  S200  and  S300  higher  in  Eugene,  Klamath  Falls,  and  in  the 
California  villages;  and  about  $100  higher  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington  viUages. 

Other  Considerations  in  Appraising  the  Sample:  Representative  Character 
of  Communities  Chosen,-  the  Movable  Report  Year,-  Reliability  of  Fam- 
ilies' Statements 

In  order  to  obtain  any  numerical  indication  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  gen- 
eralization by  the  selection  of  communities  or  by  differences  in  the  report  year 
chosen  by  families  or  the  extent  of  bias  due  to  any  consistent  failure  of  families 
to  report  on  certain  items  of  income,  comparisons  with  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  necessary.  Such  comparisons  are  not  attempted  here.  A  few  considera- 
tions with  respect  to  these  points  are,  however,  worth  noting. 

In  this  report  the  geographic  samples  have  been  designated  "Pacific  small 
cities,"  "Washington-Oregon  villages,"  "California  villages."  In  the  discussion 
of  procedures  (p.  336)  the  various  criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  communities 
included  in  the  representative  sample  were  considered.  The  small  cities  and 
vihages  were  not  selected  at  random  and  in  the  use  of  the  data  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  sample  is  subject  to  the  limitations  inherent  in  the  method 
of  selection.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  representative  samples  these 
are  comparatively  large.  Four  of  the  twelve  cities  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
which  are  outside  of  metropolitan  areas  and  have  populations  between  8,000  and 
20,000  are  included  in  the  sample.  The  villages  in  Washington  and  Oregon  rep- 
resent about  one-seventh  and  in  California  one-eighth  of  all  villages  in  the  size 
range  1,000  to  3,000. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  movable  report  year.  For  any  one 
family  the  same  report  year  was  adopted  for  aU  schedule  forms.  Depending  on 
the  date  of  interview  and  the  family's  ability  to  supply  more  accurate  information 
for  one  12-month  period  than  for  another,  the  report  year  ended  on  the  last  day 
of  one  of  the  calendar  months  between  December  31,  1935,  and  December  31, 
1936.  Thus  the  sample  data  do  not  represent  a  fixed  12-month  period.  How- 
ever, relatively  few  reports  are  for  periods  ended  later  than  May  31,  1936.  More 
than  one-half  applv  to  the  vear  periods  ended  April  30,  1936,  and  Mav  31,  1936 
(table  194).  "  ■" 

Any  continuous  change  in  conditions  affecting  families'  incomes  throughout  the 
total  period  represented,  or  any  sudden  shift  in  conditions  such  as  a  wage  decrease 
affecting  large  numbers  of  families  or  more  inclusive  emergency  relief  measures 
would  operate  to  make  the  income  distribution  of  the  families  whose  reports 
covered  the  year  1935  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  the  families  reporting  later 
schedule  years.  However,  during  the  period  studied  there  were  no  such  marked 
changes  in  general  economic  conditions  as  occurred  in  1929-30.  It  is  possible 
therefore  that  differences  in  wages  and  salaries  among  the  cities  were  greater  than 
those  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  bias  of  results  because  of  consistent 
understatements  or  exaggerations  in  data  reported.  The  income  schedules  were 
checked  for  consistency  and  reliability  in  various  ways.  For  the  families  that 
also  gave  expenditure  schedules  the  reports  on  income  could  be  checked  by 
balancing  them  against  expenditures  and  changes  in  net  worth.  Where  income 
and  disbursements  did  not  agree  within  the  limits  of  error  permitted  (5  percent), 
families  were  revisited  in  an  effort  to  obtain  additional  information  as  a  basis 
for  schedule  corrections.  Those  corrections  followed  no  consistent  pattern; 
underestimates  and  overestimates  of  both  income  and  disbursements  were  found. 


13  In  deriving  the  estimated  distribution  for  Astoria,  four  classes  were  used— the  foreign-born,  the  one- 
person  families,  other  ineligible  families,  and  the  eligible  families.  In  that  city,  the  distribution  of  ineligible 
families  by  reason  for  ineligibility  differed  substantially  from  the  distributions  in  the  other  communities 
because  of  the  larger  proportion  of  foreign-born. 
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The  income  schedules  which  were  not  accompanied  by  expenditure  schedules 
had  to  be  accepted  without  any  such  rigid  check  of  accuracy.  Experience  with 
the  corrected  schedules,  however,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  likelihood  of  com- 
pensating errors  in  amounts  of  total  income.  Tendencies  for  exaggerations  or 
omissions  in  estimates  of  relatively  small  items,  such  as  income  from  interest  on 
savings  accounts  or  minor  expenditures  for  items  infrequently  bought,  would  be 
less  easily  detected.  Overstatements  or  omissions  of  small  amount  might  occur 
consistently,  even  on  the  balanced  schedules,  if  they  fell  within  the  permitted 
margin  of  error.  Only  by  comparisons  of  the  aggregates  of  various  income  and 
expenditure  items  with  estimates  of  the  same  items  from  other  sources  will  the 
extent  of  such  discrepancies,  if  they  exist,  be  determined. 

Table  194. — Re-port  year:  Distribution  of  families  by  date  of  end  of  re-port  year,  by 
occupation,  Pacific  small  cities  combined,  and  Pacific  villages,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


All  fam- 
ilies 1 

Relief 
families 

Nonrelief  families 

Locality  and  date  of  end  of 
report  year 

Any 

Wage 
earner 

Clerical 

Business 
and  pro- 
fessional 

Other  3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Combined  cities: 

All  dates 

Number 
3,031 

Number 
318 

Number 
2,713 

Number 
1,286 

Number 
482 

Number 
875 

Number 
70 

Dec.  31, 1935 

735 

1 

7 

99 

378 

1,559 

30 

10 

36 

19 

157 

2,315 

54 

0 

2 

6 

32 

171 

3 

3 

16 

10 

21 

539 

681 

1 

5 

93 

346 

1,388 

7 

20 

9 

136 

1,776 

308 

0 

2 

50 

176 

663 

9 

2 

9 

6 

61 

785 

114 

0 

0 

18 

50 

262 

7 

3 

1 

2 

25 

255 

235 
1 
3 

23 

112 

436 

9 

2 

9 

1 

44 

620 

24 

Jan.  31,  1936 

0 

Feb.  29,  1936 

0 

Mar.  31,  1936. 

2 

Apr.  30, 1936 

8 

May  31,  1936     . 

27 

June  30,  1936 

2 

July  31,  1936 

Aug.  31,  1936 

0 
1 

Sept.  30,  1936 

0 

Oct.  31,  1936  3 

6 

Washington-Oregon  villages: 
All  dates.. 

116 

Dec.  31,  1935 

446 

9 

12 

344 

523 

866 

96 

5 

2 

0 

12 

1,846 

66 

1 

5 

65 

158 

224 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

324 

380 

8 

7 

279 

365 

642 

79 

5 

2 

0 

9 

1,522 

131 

3 

3 

133 

166 

298 

45 

3 

0 

0 

3 

871 

1 

4^ 
44 
106 
8 
1 
2 
0 
3 

160 

186 
3 
3 

78 

132 

192 

22 

1 

0 

0 

3 

379 

20 

Jan.  31,  1936 

1 

Feb.  29,  1936  .     . 

0 

Mar.  31,  1936 

22 

Apr.  30,  1936 

23 

May  31,  1936 

June  30, 1936 

46 
4 

July  31,  1936 

0 

Aug.  31,  1936 

Sept.  30, 1936 

0 
0 

Oct.  31,  1936  3 

0 

California  villages: 

All  dates — 

112 

Dec.  31,  1935 

547 

8 

123 

211 

96 

754 

104 

0 

1 

1 

1 

98 

1 

34 

43 

20 

109 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

449 

7 

89 

168 

76 

645 

85 

0 

1 

1 

1 

238 

4 

49 

91 

47 

387 

53 

0 

0 

1 

1 

50 
1 

10 

20 
3 

70 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 

131 
2 

25 

46 

22 

140 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Jan.  31,  1936 

0 

Feb.  29,  1936  _     

5 

Mar.  31,  1936 

11 

Apr.  30,  1936 

4 

May  31,  1936 

48 

June  30,  1936 

14 

July  31,  1936 

0 

Aug.  31,  1936 

0 

Sept.  30, 1936 

0 

Oct.  31,  1936  3 

0 

1  This  table  includes  2  families  in  the  combined  cities,  2  families  in  the  Washington-Oregon  villages,  and 
1  family  in  the  California  villages  that  reported  a  net  loss  for  the  year;  that  is,  their  business  expenses  and 
losses  exceeded  gross  earnings  and  other  income. 

'  Families  that  had  no  income  from  earnings  and  families  of  farm  operators  living  in  cities  and  villages. 

2  No  families  gave  Information  for  report  years  ending  later  than  Oct.  31, 1936. 
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Appendix  E 
Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  ^^ 

Assets  and  liabilities. — See  Change  in  net  worth. 

Automobile  expenditures.— Net  purchase  price  of  new  or  used  automobiles 
bought  during  the  report  year,  expense  for  maintenance  and  operation,  accessories, 
rentals,  fines,  automobile  insurance,  taxes,  parking,  and  garage  fees.  Proportion 
of  expense  chargeable  to  business  was  deducted.  See  also  Travel  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Balancing  difference. — Amount  of  discrepancy  between  money  receipts  (income 
plus  decrease  in  net  worth)  and  disbursements  (expenditure  plus  increase  in  net 
worth),  as  reported  by  the  family  on  the  income  and  expenditure  schedules.  If 
the  difference  between  the  two  amounts  exceeded  5.49  percent  of  the  larger  figure 
for  city  and  village  families,  or  10.49  percent  for  farm  families,  the  expenditure 
schedule  was  rejected.  The  difference  was  considered  positive  when  estimated 
receipts  exceeded  estimated  disbursements,  and  negative  when  the  reverse  was 
found.  In  balancing  farm  schedules  the  figure  for  money  receipts  was  adjusted 
for  the  value  of  net  changes  in  crops  stored  and  in  livestock  owned,  since  that 
value  was  included  as  an  increase  or  decrease  in  family  assets. 

When  an  average  net  balancing  difference  is  shown  it  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
aggregate  differences  (positive  and  negative)  for  a  group  of  families,  divided  by 
the  number  of  families  in  the  group;  hence  it  does  not  indicate  the  average  amount 
of  error. 

Boarder-week. — The  equivalent  of  three  meals  a  day  per  person  for  seven  days. 
The  number  of  boarder- weeks  for  each  family  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  21  the 
total  number  of  meals  served  to  boarders  during  the  year. 

Bonus,  soldiers'. — Money  (cash  or  bonds)  received  from  payment  of  the  soldiers' 
bonus  is  considered  a  decrease  in  assets  and  handled  in  the  same  way  as  money 
received  from  settlement  of  an  Insurance  policy,  whether  or  not  any  of  the  pay- 
ment was  used  for  family  living  during  the  report  year. 

Business  losses. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Business  losses. 
Change  in  net  worth. — (Increase  or  surplus;  decrease  or  deficit.) — Net  change 
in  family  assets  and  liabilities  during  the  report  year  is  obtained  as  follows:  Add 
together  the  items  representing  an  increase  in  assets  and  those  representing  a  de- 
crease in  liabilities,  from  this  total  subtract  the  sum  of  decrease  in  assets  and  in- 
crease in  liabilities.  If  the  former  sum  is  greater  an  increase  in  net  worth,  or 
surplus,  was  attained  by  the  family;  if  the  latter  sum  is  greater  a  decrease  in  net 
worth,  or  deficit,  was  sustained.  For  city  and  village  families,  only  changes  in 
assets  and  liabilities  resulting  from  actual  money  transactions  are  included; 
appreciation  or  depreciation  in  value  of  assets  is  excluded.  For  farm  families,  a 
nonmoney  item  representing  the  value  of  net  increase  or  decrease  in  the  farm 
business  as  indicated  by  changes  in  quantities  of  crops  stored  for  sale  or  of  live- 
stock owned,  is  included  in  addition  to  the  money  items.  Inheritances  or  gifts 
of  money  not  used  for  current  living  are  included  in  both  increase  and  decrease 
in  assets,  and  are  thus  excluded  from  the  net  figure  for  changes  in  assets  and 
liabilities.  The  amount  of  such  money  inheritances  or  gifts  is  available  from 
separate  tabulations,  however.  The  value  of  gifts  of  property  not  sold  or  con- 
verted to  money  is  excluded  from  all  tabulations. 

Increase  in  assets. — Amount  of  net  increase  in  money  in  savings  accounts, 
checking  accounts,  or  on  hand;  in  investments  in  business,  in  real  estate,  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  property  purchased;  improvements  on  owned  home  or  other  real 
estate;  insurance  premiums  paid;  outstanding  loans  made  during  the  year; 
money  received  from  inheritances,  not  used  for  family  living. 

Decrease  in  assets. — ^Amount  of  net  decrease  in  money  in  banks  or  on  hand; 
in  a  business  investment  due  to  withdrawal  of  funds;  in  real  estate,  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  property  due  to  sales;  in  value  of  insurance  policies  due  to 
surrender  or  settlement;  in  value  of  soldiers'  bonus  certificates  due  to  payment 
of  the  bonus;  in  value  of  loans  made  previous  to  report  year  due  to  repayments. 
Money  inheritances  not  used  for  family  living  are  also  included  here  as  a  balance 
item  if  the  funds  were  invested  and  included  as  an  increase  in  assets. 


1^  The  Glossary  is  arranged  alphabetically  throughout,  except  for  terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  income. 
Terms  that  pertain  to  the  income  of  city  and  village  families  are  defined  under  the  heading  Income,  city 
and  village  family;  those  that  pertain  to  farm  family  income  are  defined  under  the  heading  Income,  farm 
family. 
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Increase  in  liabilities. — Amount  of  increase  in  mortgages  and  notes  due  to 
corporations  or  individuals;  increase  in  bills  due,  as  rent,  taxes,  charge  accounts, 
or  installment  purchases. 

Decrease  in  liabilities. — Amount  paid  on  principal  of  mortgages  or  on  notes; 
payment  on  bills  owed  at  the  beginning  of  report  year,  as  back  rents,  taxes, 
charge  accounts,  or  installment  purchases. 

Check  lists. — See  Supplementary  Schedules. 

Chief  occupation. — See  Occupation,  Chief. 

Clothing  expenditures. — Expense  for  purchase,  dry  cleaning  and  other  upkeep, 
excluding  laundry,  of  all  types  of  wearing  apparel,  including  uniforms  not  fur- 
nished by  employer.  Expense  incurred  during  months  of  membership  in  eco- 
nomic family  during  the  year  was  recorded  for  each  family  member. 

Deficit. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Earner. — A  person  who  received  money  earnings  at  any  time  during  the  report 
year. 

Earner,  principal. — The  person  in  the  family  whose  total  earnings  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  family  member.  If  two  or  more  persons  had  equal  earn- 
ings, the  principal  earner  was  the  one  highest  in  the  following  order  of  family 
members:  Husband,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  according  to  age;  others  according 
to  relationship  to  husband  and  wife.  If  relationship  was  the  same,  the  oldest 
person  was  considered  the  principal  earner. 

Earner,  supplementary. — A  family  member  who  reported  some  earnings  for 
the  year  but  whose  earnings  were  less  than  those  of  the  principal  earner. 

Earnings,  money. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:   Money  Earnings. 

Earnings  not  attributable  to  an  individual. — See  Income,  city  and  village  fam- 
ily: Money  Earnings  Not  Attributable  to  an  Individual. 

Economic  family. — A  group  of  persons  living  in  the  same  dwelling,  sharing  a 
common  table,  pooling  incomes,  and  dependent  upon  family  funds  for  most  of 
their  support.  In  addition  to  such  persons  living  in  the  home,  the  economic 
family  as  here  defined  includes  sons  and  daughters  who  are  away  from  home,  yet 
dependent  on  the  family  income  for  at  least  75  percent  of  their  support.  Sons 
or  daughters  living  at  home  who  earned  but  paid  nothing  for  room  and  board  and 
guests  who  lived  in  the  household  27  weeks  or  longer  during  the  year,  making  no 
payment  for  room  or  board  were  considered  family  members.  Information  con- 
cerning the  income  and  expenditures  of  all  such  members  was  required  for  an 
acceptable  expenditure  schedule. 

The  economic  family  does  not  include  related  dependents  such  as  aged  parents 
living  apart  from  the  family;  sons  in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  separated  their  finances  from  those  of  the  parents  and  are 
living  at  home  as  roomers  or  boarders;  persons  in  institutions  at  no  expense  to  the 
family.     See  also  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Education  expenditures. — See  Formal  Education  Expenditures. 

Eligibility  requirements. — Characteristics  which  an  economic  family  must  have 
in  order  to  be  included  in  the  study.  Chief  requirements  for  the  income  sample 
were  that  the  family  include  a  husband  and  wife  who  had  been  married  at  least 
a  year,  both  white  (except  in  the  Southeast  where  a  separate  Negro  sample  was 
taken)  and  native-born.  Further  requirements  were  imposed  for  the  consump- 
tion sample.  See  Methodology,  page  351.  A  special  study  of  one-person  families, 
made  in  two  cities,  did  not  affect  eligibility  requirements  elsewhere. 

Expenditure  schedule. — Schedule  on  which  were  recorded  the  amounts  spent 
by  all  family  members  for  different  types  of  goods  and  services;  quantities  of 
certain  items  purchased  and  the  prices  paid;  kind  of  housing  facilities  in  the 
dwelling  unit;  ownership  of  automobiles  and  certain  major  types  of  household 
and  recreational  equipment;  change  in  net  worth;  and  other  items.  Expenditure 
schedules  were  obtained  only  from  families  meeting  certain  eligibility  require- 
ments.    See  Methodology,  page  352. 

Expenditures. — ^Money  expenditures  incurred  for  family  living,  whether  or  not 
payment  has  been  made.  AH  items  of  expense  were  classified  in  15  expenditure 
groups:  Food;  household  operation;  housing;  furnishings  and  equipment;  clothing; 
automobile;  other  travel  and  transportation;  personal  care;  medical  care;  recrea- 
tion; tobacco;  reading;  formal  education;  gifts,  community  welfare,  and  selected 
taxes;  other  items  of  family  expenditure.  For  definition  of  items  included  in 
each  group,  see  headings  for  specific  types  of  expenditures,  such  as  Automobile 
Expenditures;  and  Clothing  Expenditures. 

Expenditures,  other  family.— Miscellaneous  items  not  properly  classifiable  in 
any  of  the  14  other  expenditure  groups,  as  interest  on  debts  incurred  for  family 
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living,  bank  charges,  lawyers'  fees,  money  lost  or  stolen,  installments  paid  on 
repossessed  car  or  furniture,  funeral  expense  for  members  of  the  economic  family, 
purchase  and  upkeep  of  family  cemetery  lot.  For  city  and  village  families, 
expense  incurred  for  home-produced  food  is  included  here  also. 

Family. — See  Economic  Family. 

Family  income. — See  Income,  city  or  village  family;  or  Income,  farm  family. 

Family  occupation. — See  Occupational  classification. 

Family  schedule,  farm. — Schedule  on  which  were  recorded  data  on  family  and 
household  composition  during  the  report  year;  gross  money  receipts  from  farming; 
farm  expenses;  tenure  status;  size  and  value  of  farm  operated;  money  income  of  all 
family  members  from  nonfarm  employment  or  other  sources;  value  of  products 
furnished  by  the  farm  for  family  use;  relief  status. 

Family  schedule,  city  or  village. — Schedule  on  which  were  recorded  data  on 
family  and  household  composition  during  the  report  year;  home  tenure;  interest 
on  mortgage  on  owned  home;  type  of  living  quarters  occupied;  money  income  of 
all  family  members  from  earnings  or  other  sources;  estimated  nonmoney  income 
from  occupancy  of  an  owned  home;  value  of  home-produced  food;  relief  status. 

Family  size. — See  Economic  Family;  and  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Family  type. — Based  on  age  and  number  of  year-equivalent  family  members 
other  than  husband  and  wife.  Each  family  was  classified  as  one  of  nine  types,  as 
indicated  below.  For  example,  a  family  containing  husband,  wife,  two  children 
under  16,  and  one  person  16  or  older  was  designated  as  family  type  5. 

Table  195. — Family  type  numbers  assigned  to  families  having  specified  number  of 
year-equivalent  persons  other  than  husband  and  wife  under  16  years  of  age,  and  16 
or  older 


Persons  1 16  years  of  age  or 
older  (number) 

Number  of  persons  i  under  16  years  of  age 

None 

1  person 

2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

5  persons 

6  persons 

7  persons 
or  more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

1 

4 
4 
8 
8 
9 
9 

2 
4 
5 
5 
7 
7 
9 

3 

5 
5 

7 
9 
9 

6 

5 
7 

9 
9 
9 

6 

7 
9 
9 
9 
9 

7 
7 

I 

9 
9 
9 

7 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

9 
9 

2 

9 

3  ..       -  - 

9 

4 

9 

5 

9 

6  or  more 

9 

1  Year-equivalent  persons. 

In  all  types  except  1,  2,  and  3  there  was  some  flexibility  as  to  number  and/or 
age  group  of  persons  other  than  husband  and  wife.  The  number  of  different  com- 
binations possible  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  times  the  family  type  number 
appears  in  table  195. 

Because  the  classification  by  family  type  was  based  on  year-equivalent  persons, 
families  may  have  included  persons  w^ho  were  present  too  short  a  time  to  affect 
the  family's  family-type  classification.  Thus,  families  of  type  1  may  include  a 
child  or  other  person  for  fewer  than  27  weeks;  families  of  types  2,  3,  and  6  may 
include  adults,  provided  they  were  members  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  26  weeks. 
However,  the  earnings  of  these  persons  while  family  members  were  included  as 
part  of  family  funds.     See  Year-equivalent  person. 

Farm. — ^A  plot  of  land  outside  the  boundary  limits  of  a  city  or  village,  at  least 
3  acres  in  size,  upon  w^hich  farming  operations  are  conducted.  Plots  less  than 
3  acres  in  size  were  included  if  the  value  of  products  sold  or  used  by  the  family 
was  $250  or  more.  An  exception  to  this  was  made  in  the  special  study  of  the 
Oregon  part-time  farm  area  where  land  of  less  than  3  acres  was  classed  as  a  farm 
if  the  value  of  products  sold  and  used  by  the  family  was  $100  or  more.  Suburban 
homes  which  were  not  farms  were  excluded  by  the  requirement  that  some  gross 
income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  must  have  been  received. 

Farm  family  income. — See  Income,  farm  family. 

Farm  money  expense. — See  Income,  farm  family. 

Farm  operator. —  A  person  responsible  for  the  farm  enterprise,  either  performing 
the  labor  himself  or  directly  supervising  it.     Farm  managers  and  laborers  were 
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excluded.     Farm  operators  are  classified  according  to  the  tenure  under  which 
they  operate  their  farms,  as  follows: 

Owners. — Farm  operators  who  own  any  part  of  the  land  they  operate.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  full  owners  and  part  owners. 

Renters. — Farm  operators  who  hire  all  of  the  land  which  they  operate  paying 
a  stipulated  amount  for  rent,  either  in  cash  (cash  renters)  or  produce  (share 
renters) . 

Sharecroppers  in  the  Southeast  region  were  distinguished  from  operators  in 
all  analyses  as  a  separate  occupational  group.     See  Sharecropper. 

Farm  type. — The  classification  of  a  farm  either  according  to  its  predominant 
crop,  or  as  part  time,  or  self-sufficing.  A  farm  was  classed  as  one  of  the  product 
types  listed  below  when  receipts  from  sales  of  the  products  specified  plus  the  value 
of  the  product  paid  as  share  rent  were  greater  than  receipts  from  sales  of  any 
other  product  and  were  equal  to  at  least  40  percent  of  the  sum  of  gross  receipts 
from  sales,  value  of  farm  products  used  by  the  family,  and  value  of  share  rent. 

Wheat. — Wheat,  but  not  buckwheat. 

Corn  and  small  grain. — Corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  emmer,  spelt,  buckwheat, 
rice,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums.  If  not  a  wheat  farm,  wheat  may  be  included 
also. 

Truck. — Potatoes,  tomatoes,  dry  edible  beans  and  all  other  vegetables,  rhu- 
barb, watermelons,  and  cantaloups. 

Fruits  and  nuts. — Small  fruits,  tree  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco. 

Cotton. — Cotton  and  cotton  seed  remaining  after  deductions  were  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  ginning  when  such  costs  were  paid  with  a  part  of  the  crop. 

Dairy. — Milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Poultry. — Eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  squabs,  baby  chicks,  and 
income  from  poultry  breeding. 

Animal  specialty.  Range  livestock. — Livestock  such  as  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  rabbits,  wool,  mohair.  Animal  specialty  and  range  livestock  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  acres  in  pasture  to  the  number  of 
acres  in  crops.  East  of  the  Mississippi  a  farm  was  classed  as  animal  specialty 
when  the  ratio  w^as  less  than  5  acres  in  pasture  to  1  in  crops;  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi when  the  ratio  was  less  than  10  acres  in  pasture  to  1  in  crops. 

Other  products. — Alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  hops,  foxes,  bees,  honey,  wood,  seeds 
of  various  kinds,  nursery  products,  and  byproducts. 

General. — When  none  of  the  groups  of  products  listed  above  provided  40 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  value  of  products  (gross  receipts  from  sales,  value 
of  farm  products  used  by  the  family,  value  of  share  rent),  and  the  farm  was 
neither  part  time  nor  self-sufficing. 

If  not  classifiable  as  one  of  the  above  product  types,  a  farm  was  classed  as 
one  of  two  special  types: 

Self-sufficing. — The  value  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm  and  consumed 
by  the  family  during  the  past  3  years  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  of 
products  sold  and  used  as  share  rent  during  that  period.  For  method  of  evalu- 
ation, see  Income,  farm  family:  Farm  Products  Used  by  Family.  This  valua- 
tion, tending  to  be  higher  than  the  lump-sum  estimates  reported  to  census 
enumerators,  served  to  increase  the  number  of  self-sufiicing  farms  in  some  areas 
above  that  reported  by  the  census. 

Part  time. — A  farm  whose  operator  spent  150  days  or  more  in  nonfarm  busi- 
ness and  from  which  the  gross  income  from  sales,  value  of  products  used  by  the 
family  or  paid  as  share  rent  w^as  less  than  $750.     In  Oregon,  where  a  special 
study  of  part-time  farm  families  w^as  made,  a  slightly  different  definition  was 
used.    In  that  special  sample,  time  spent  at  nonfarm  occupations  was  not  used 
as  a  criterion  for  decision  as  to  whether  a  farm  was  part  time,  but  the  value  of 
farm  products  had  to  be  less  than  $750  and  also  less  than  the  operator's  nonfarm 
income  (earnings  plus  other  money  income,  excluding  relief) . 
Occasionally  a  farm  was  classed  as  of  a  specified  type  because  that  was  the  usual 
type  of  farming  followed,  even  though  because  of  crop  failure  the  sale  of  products 
during  the  report  year  did  not  Justify  this  classification.     If  the  income  from 
sales  of  each  of  two  products  was  the  same  and  each  was  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
value  of  farm  products,  the  farm  was  classed  as  of  the  type  more  prevalent  in 
the  county.     A  farm  meeting  the  definition  of  both  part  time  and  self-sufficing 
was  classified  as  part  time. 
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In  general,  the  classifications  follow  those  used  in  the  1930  census,  but  there 
are  a  few  differences;  e.  g.  potatoes  are  classed  by  the  census  under  Crop-specialty 
and  by  this  study  under  Truck;  tobacco  is  classed  under  Crop-specialty  by  the 
census  but  is  a  separate  type  in  this  study;  wheat  is  classed  under  Cash-grain  by 
the  census  whereas  it  is  a  separate  type  in  this  study ;  and  a  few  other  differences 
of  less  importance. 

Food  expenditures. — Expense  for  all  food  consumed  by  members  of  the  eco- 
nomic family  at  home  or  away  from  home  (including  board  at  school)  and  by 
paid  help  and  guests  fed  by  the  family.     Expense  for  boarders'  food  is  excluded. 

Food,  home-produced. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Home-produced 
Food;  also  Income,  farm  family:  Farm  Products  Used  by  Family. 

Food  check  list. — See  Supplementary  Schedules,  Food  Check  List. 

Food-expenditure  unit. — The  relative  expenditure  for  food  for  different  indi- 
viduals based  on  the  expenditure  for  food  for  the  moderately  active  adult.  All 
average  expenditures  or  values  per  meal  were  based  on  the  total  number  of  meals 
served  in  terms  of  the  food-expenditure  unit.  For  example,  if  730  meals  were 
served  to  a  person  13  to  19  years  of  age,  the  equivalent  person  meals  were  803 
(730X1.1).  The  scale  in  table  196  was  used  for  analysis  of  family  food 
expenditures. 


Table  19Q.— Scale 

of  relative  food  expenditures  for  different  individuals 

Relative  food- 
expenditure  units 

Persons 

Relative  food- 
expenditure  units 

City  and 
village 

Farm 

City  and 
village 

Farm 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

20  years  or  older 

Number 
1.0 
1.1 
.9 
.6 
1.0 

Num- 
ber 
1.2 
1.1 
.9 
.6 
1.0 

Guests  - 

Number 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 

Num- 
ber 
1  0 

13-19  years    ..  .  .    -  . 

Paid  household  help  _           ..  . 

1.0 

6-12  years 

Nurse  for  sick 

.9 

Under  6  years 

Paid  farm  help 

1.5 

Boarders  and  transients 

Food  record. — See  Supplementary  schedules,  Food  Record. 

Formal  education  expenditures. — Fees  for  school  tuition,  laboratory,  and 
library,  for  which  payment  was  made  during  the  report  year;  expense  for  school 
books  and  supplies;  for  special  lessons  in  music,  dancing,  art,  sports;  other  expense, 
such  ^s  diploma  fees  and  supplies  for  special  lessons  not  classifiable  as  recreation 
expense.  Expense  for  room  and  board  of  persons  attending  school  away  from 
home  are  classed  as  expense  for  housing  and  for  food. 

Furnishings  and  equipment  expenditures. — Expense  for  furniture  and  for 
kitchen,  cleaning,  and  laundry  equipment;  tableware,  such  as  glass,  china,  and 
silver;  floor  coverings;  household  textiles,  such  as  linens,  bedding,  curtains,  furni- 
ture; miscellaneous  items,  such  as  window  shades,  luggage,  lamps;  cleaning,  repairs, 
insurance  on  furniture.  Included  in  the  analysis  was  a  special  study  of  ownership 
and  of  expense  for  purchases  during  the  year  of  the  following:  Pressure  cooker, 
refrigerator,  washing  machine,  ironing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  sewing  machine. 

Furnishings  check  list. — -See  Supplementary  Schedules,  Furnishings  Check  List. 

Gifts,  community  welfare,  and  selected  taxes. — Contributions  to  support  of 
persons  not  members  of  the  economic  family;  gifts  to  persons  outside  the  family; 
contributions  to  community  chest  and  other  welfare  agencies;  contributions  to 
religious  organizations;  and  poll,  income,  and  personal  property  taxes  payable 
during  the  report  year.  Does  not  include  the  following  taxes:  Taxes  on  occupied 
owned  homes,  which  were  considered  housing  expense;  real  estate  taxes,  other 
than  on  occupied  owned  homes,  which  were  deducted  from  income  received; 
automobile  taxes  which  were  considered  automobile  expense;  and  sales  taxes,  which 
were  included  as  expense  for  the  commodity  on  which  the  tax  was  levied. 

Guest. — Person  not  a  member  of  the  economic  family  who  has  stayed  with  the 
family  one  or  more  nights,  making  no  payment  for  rent  or  food.  A  guest  in  the 
household  for  27  weeks  or  longer  was  classed  as  a  family  member  if  data  concerning 
his  income  and  expense  during  the  period  could  be  obtained;  if  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  family  was  not  included  in  the  expenditure  sample. 
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Guest-week. — The  equivalent  of  a  guest  in  the  home  for  seven  nights.  The 
number  of  such  weeks  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  guest-nights 
during  the  year  by  7. 

Home-produced  food. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Home-produced 
Food;  and  Income,  Farm  Family:  Farm  Products  Used  by  the  Family. 

Household. — All  persons  who  lived  in  the  family  dwelling  or  had  meals  there 
during  the  year,  including  in  addition  to  members  of  the  economic  family  the 
following  nonfamily  members:  Roomers  and  boarders,  tourists,  transients,  paid 
help  (both  farm  and  household  help),  and  guests. 

Household  help. — Household  employees,  such  as  cook,  general  housekeeper, 
laundress,  girl  who  cares  for  the  children,  nurse  who  cares  for  a  well  person,  man 
for  care  of  the  yard,  etc.  Farm  help  and  help  employed  to  cook  exclusively  for 
farm  hands  were  not  included  as  household  help. 

Household  operation  expenditures. — Expense  for  fuel  for  heating,  cooking,  and 
home  plant  for  electricity;  for  lighting,  and  for  refrigeration;  for  paid  household 
help;  and  for  such  other  items  as  telephone,  laundry  supplies;  laundry  sent  out; 
stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  greeting  cards,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink  for  household 
use;  express,  freight,  drayage,  moving  of  household  goods;  water  rent;  other  house- 
hold supplies,  such  as  scouring  materials,  matches,  toilet  paper,  paper  napkins 
and  towels,  shelf  and  waxed  paper,  clothespins  and  clotheslines,  lawn  seeds  and 
plants,  cut  flowers,  rent  of  post  office  box. 

Housing  expenditures. — -Expense  incurred  during  the  report  year  for  all  housing 
used  by  the  family,  including  owned  or  rented  family  homes,  vacation  homes,  and 
lodging  of  family  members  while  away  from  home.  Expenditures  of  families 
renting  their  homes  include  total  rent  incurred  after  deduction  of  rental  conces- 
sions, plus  repairs  paid  for  by  the  family  without  reimbursement  by  the  landlord. 
Expenditures  of  home  owners  include  interest  on  mortgages;  refinancing  charges; 
taxes  payable,  but  not  back  taxes;  special  assessments  as  for  street  improvements; 
repairs  and  replacements;  insurance  premiums  on  home.  Structural  additions  to 
the  home,  improvements  that  were  not  just  replacements,  and  payments  for 
amortization  of  mortgages  were  considered  an  increase  in  assets,  not  an  expendi- 
ture.   See  also.  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Nonmoney  Income  from  Housing. 

For  farm  families,  expenditures  for  rent,  taxes,  and  interest  on  the  farm  mort- 
gage are  not  included  in  this  category,  being  handled  as  farm  business  expense. 
See  Income,  farm  family:  Farm  Money  Expense,  and  Occupancy  of  Farm 
Dwelling. 

Housing  received  as  gift. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Housing 
Received  as  Gift  or  Pay. 

Income,  City  and  Village  Family. — Net  money  income  from  earnings  and  from 
other  sources,  plus  net  nonmoney  income.  Because  the  expenditure  schedule 
supplied  additional  data  for  calculating  net  income,  the  income  figures  by  which 
income  and  expenditure  schedules  were  classified  differed  slightly.  For  discussion 
of  this  point  and  for  tabular  presentation  of  the  items  included  in  the  total  family 
income,  see  Methodology,  page  343,  and  table  186. 

Money  income,  net.' — Sum  of  net  money  earnings  of  all  family  members  and  net 
money  income  from  sources  other  than  earnings,  minus  business  losses  not  else- 
where deducted. 

Money  earnings,  net :  Total  amount  received  from  wages,  salaries,  or  business 
earnings  after  deduction  of  business  expense.  Includes  earnings  of  individuals; 
earnings  not  allocated  to  individual  family  members;  earnings  from  roomers 
and  boarders.  If  a  net  loss  from  a  given  business  was  incurred  by  an  entre- 
preneur, the  amount  was  recorded  separately  as  a  business  loss  and  not  deducted 
from  any  other  earnings  he  or  other  members  of  his  family  may  have  had.  All 
occupational  expenses  except  certain  minor  ones  were  deducted  before  this 
figure  was  recorded.  (See  Occupational  Expense,  and  Methodology,  p.  343.) 
Business  and  professional  persons  generally  reported  net  cash  received  during 
the  year;  however,  if  accounts  were  kept  on  an  accrual  basis,  the  actual  net 
yearly  earnings  were  recorded. 

Money  earnings  from  roomers  and  boarders,  net :  Gross  earnings  from  room- 
ers and  boarders  minus  the  expense  for  boarders'  food.  See  Methodology 
(tables  186  and  187). 

Money  earnings  not  attributable  to  an  individual :  Net  money  earnings  not 
attributable  to  any  one  family  member,  as,  for  example,  net  income  from  the 
sale  of  home-baked  goods  in  which  several  family  members  participated. 
Earnings  of  an  individual  were  included  here  only  if  the  earner  was  not  reported 
or  if  they  were  small,  as  when  two  children  earned  a  dollar  apiece  during  the 
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year.  Although  net  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  was  not  attributed  to 
any  one  family  member  it  is  not  included  here,  being  reported  as  a  separate 
item. 

Money  income  from  other  sources  (other  than  earnings) :  Money  income 
from  sources  other  than  earnings:  interest  and  dividends;  net  profits  from 
business  owned  but  not  operated  by  the  family,  or  from  property  bought  and 
sold  during  the  year  (transactions  in  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  by  persons  for 
whom  it  is  not  a  regular  occupation — See  Profits);  rents  after  deduction  of 
expenses;  pensions,  annuities,  benefits  when  receipt  of  such  funds  did  not  de- 
pend on  proof  of  need;  money  inheritances  or  gifts  in  cash  from  persons  not 
family  members  if  the  funds  were  used  to  meet  current  living  expenses;  rewards 
and  prizes,  alimony,  gambling  gains.  Net  losses  suffered  from  business  during 
the  report  year  were  tabulated  separately.  For  this  reason  the  sum  of  the 
items  listed  above  is  net  only  in  the  sense  that  net  profits  on  each  item  are 
included.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  owned  before  the  beginning 
of  the  report  year,  inheritances  not  used  for  current  living  expenses,  and  pay- 
ments from  the  soldiers'  bonus,  are  excluded  also. 

Business  losses. — Actual  net  money  losses  for  the  year  of  a  family  member 
from  operation  of  any  independent  business;  net  losses  when  expense  on  property 
was  in  excess  of  income,  as  taxes  and  insurance  on  empty  rental  property;  money 
losses  from  sale  of  securities  and  real  estate  bought  and  sold  during  the  report 
year.     Depreciation  in  value  of  property  owned  is  not  included. 

Nonmoney  income. — Net  nonmoney  income  from  housing,  and  for  village 
families  only,  nonmoney  income  from  home-produced  food. 

Housing,  nonmoney  income  from, — Net  nonmoney  income  from  occupancy 
of  owned  homes  plus  nonmoney  income  from  housing  received  as  pay.  For 
differences  between  such  income  for  family  and  for  expenditure  schedules,  see 
Methodology  (p.  343). 

Occupancy  of  owned  homes,  net  nonmoney  income  from. — The  net  return 
on  the  home  owner's  investment  received  in  the  form  of  occupancy  of  the 
home.  This  return  is  the  difference  between  the  rental  value  of  the  owned 
home  for  the  period  of  occupancy,  as  estimated  by  the  family,  and  the  sum 
of  the  expense  for  interest  on  mortgage,  and  other  expenses,  such  as  taxes, 
insurance,  and  repairs.  See  Rental  Value  of  Owned  Homes,  and  Method- 
ology (p.  343). 

Housing  received  as  gift  or  pay,  nonmoney  income  from. — Estimated  on 
basis  of  monthly  rental  value  and  number  of  months  during  which  the  fam- 
ily occupied  the  dwelling  without  incurring  any  rent.  If  a  family  paid  less 
cash  rent  than  the  stated  monthly  value,  the  difference  was  considered  to 
be  free  rent  except  when  rental  concessions  had  been  received.  See  Method- 
ology (p.  343),  for  different  methods  of  handling  for  income  and  expenditure 
analyses. 

Owned  vacation  home,  nonmoney  income  from. — Net  value  of  occupancy 

of  the  vacation  home  was  estimated  by  deducting  from  the  total  rental 

value  for  the  period  occupied  the  maintenance  expense  for  the  entire  year. 

Home-produced  food,  nonmoney  income  from:  (For  village  families  only) 

Value  of  eggs,  milk,  meat,  and  poultry  produced  and  consumed  at  home;  food 

from  home  gardens;  sirup,  honey,  and  fish  or  game  killed  for  food.     Values 

were  based  on  current  retail  prices  at  local  stores.     Deduction  for  expense  of 

gardening  was  not  made,  being  handled  as  family  expense.     See  Expenditures, 

Other  Family. 

Income,  Farm  Family.^^ — Because  the  expenditure  schedule  supplied  additional 
data  for  calculating  net  income,  the  income  figures  by  which  income  and  expendi- 
ture schedules  were  classified  differed  slightly.     For  discussion  of  this  point  and 

"  An  example  showing  computation  of  farm  income  is  given  below: 

1.  Farm  money  income,  gross -.  $3,000 

2.  Value  of  farm  products  used  by  family 300 

3.  Value  of  occupancy  of  farm  dwelling 200 

4.  Value  of  crops  stored  and  livestock  owned,  net  increase... 0 

5.  Value  of  crops  stored  and  livestock  owned,  net  decrease —200 

6.  Farm  income,  gross  (sum  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  minus  5) 3, 300 

7.  Farm  money  expenditures 1,500 

8.  Farm  income,  net  (6  minus  7) 1,800 

9.  Money  income  from  sources  other  than  the  operated  farm,  net 200 

10.  Total  family  income  (8  plus  9) 2,000 

11.  Money  income  from  farming,  net  (1  minus  7) 1,500 

12.  Money  income  from  all  sources,  net  (11  plus  9) 1,700 

13.  Nonmoney  income  from  farm,  net  (sum  of  2,  3,  and  4  minus  5) 300 
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for  tabular  presentation  of  the  items  included  in  total  family  income,  see  Method- 
ology, page  343  and  table  187. 

Family  income,  total. — Net  money  and  nonmoney  income  from  the  farm,  net 
money  earnings  from  employment  other  than  operating  the  farm,  and  net  money 
income  from  sources  other  than  earnings. 

Farm  income,  net. — Gross  money  income  from  farming  minus  farm  money 
expense,  plus  value  of  housing  and  farm  products  used  by  family,  plus  or  minus 
value  of  net  change  in  crops  stored  and  livestock  owned. 

Farm  income,  gross. — Gross  money  income  from  farming,  value  of  housing  and 
farm  products  used  by  family,  plus  or  minus  value  of  net  change  in  crops  stored 
and  livestock  owned.     Excludes  value  of  products  paid  as  share  rent. 

Farm  money  income,  net. — Gross  money  income  from  the  farm  minus  farm 
money  expense. 

Farm  money  income,  gross. — Total  money  income  received  from  the  farm  before 
deduction  of  money  expense.  Includes  receipts  from  sale  of  farm  products  dur- 
ing the  year;  Government  payments  in  connection  with  the  agricultural-recovery 
program;  income  from  w^ork  off  the  farm  involving  the  use  of  farm  equipment. 

Farm  money  expense. — Expenditures  for  farm  operations.  Includes  expense 
for  hired  labor;  livestock;  feed,  hay,  straw;  fertilizer,  spraying  material;  seeds, 
plants,  trees;  repairs  and  replacements  of  machinery  and  tools;  gasoline,  oil,  tires, 
for  operation  of  machinery;  repairs  on  buildings  and  fences;  rent  for  land  and 
buildings,  including  dwelling;  taxes  and  insurance  on  farm  property,  including 
dwelling;  interest  and  refinancing  charges  on  farm  and  chattel  mortgage;  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  preparing  crops  for  market  and  for  marketing  them. 
The  following  items  chargeable  to  farm  business  are  not  included  in  this  category: 
Automobile  and  other  transportation  expense,  food  expense  for  farm  employees, 
and  such  incidental  farm  expense  as  that  for  farm  periodicals  and  dues  to  farm 
business  organizations.     See  Methodology  (p.  343). 

Expenditure  for  farm  machinery  of  types  not  owned  before  was  considered  an 
increase  in  farm  business  investment  and  entered  in  the  expenditure  schedule. 
See  Change  in  Net  Worth,  Increase  in  Assets. 

Farm  nonmoney  income,  net. — Value  of  farm  products  used  by  the  family;  of 
occupancy  of  the  farm  dwelling;  plus  or  minus  the  net  value  of  changes  in  live- 
stock owned  and  of  crops  stored  for  sale. 

Farm  products  used  by  family,  nonmoney  income  from :  An  estimated  value 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  products  used,  as  reported  by  the  fam- 
ily, by  a  price  estimated  for  each  locality.  Price  estimates  were  based  upon 
what  a  sample  of  farm  families  in  the  locality  reported  they  would  have  paid 
had  they  bought  products  of  the  same  quality  and  in  the  same  quantity  from 
neighbors,  or  from  the  most  likely  place  of  purchase.  This  method  of  evalua- 
tion gives  a  higher  figure  than  that  obtained  when  valuation  is  based  on  farm 
prices  or  wholesale  market  prices.  Products  included  are:  Milk,  cream,  eggs, 
poultry,  meat,  potatoes,  garden  produce,  fruit,  other  food  such  as  sirups,  grain 
products;  fuel  and  other  products  such  as  wood,  tobacco,  ice. 

Occupancy  of  farm  dwelling,  nonmoney  income  from:  Value  of  the  year's 
occupancy  was  arbitrarily  set  at  9  percent  of  the  present  estimated  value  of 
the  dwelling  on  an  owned  farm,  and  11  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
dwelling  on  a  rented  farm,  except  in  the  Southeast  and  in  California,  where  10 
and  12  percent  were  used  because  of  the  more  rapid  depreciation  of  farm- 
houses. These  percentages  were  based  on  interest  rates,  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  money  invested.  In  estimating  present  value  of 
the  house,  its  replacement  value,  as  estimated  by  the  family,  was  reduced  to 
present  value  by  taking  account  of  the  age  of  the  house  and  the  family's  esti- 
mate of  its  remaining  years  of  usefulness.  For  example,  if  the  probable  replace- 
ment value  of  the  house  is  $1,600,  its  probable  life  40  years,  and  its  present  age 
10  years,  its  estimated  value  would  be  $1,200  ($1,600  divided  by  40,  multiplied 
by  30). 

Crops  stored  and  livestock  owned,  net  change:  Value  of  net  increase  or  de- 
crease in  quantities  of  livestock  owned  or  of  crops  stored  for  sale  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  report  year.  Increases  in  livestock  are  due  to  new 
purchases,  maturation,  and  births,  income  from  which  was  not  realized  in  the 
current  year;  decreases  are  due  to  sale  or  loss  of  livestock  by  death,  which  repre- 
sent capital  decreases.  Increases  in  crops  stored  for  sale  indicate  deferred  sales, 
representing  income  earned  during  the  current  year  but  not  converted  into 
money;  decreases  in  stored  crops  indicate  realization  of  income  earned  prior  to 
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the   report   year.     Only  differences   due  to  quantity  changes  were  included; 
differences  in  value  due  to  price  changes  were  excluded. 

Money  income  from  sources  other  than  the  operated  farm,  net. — Net  earnings 
from  employment  of  individuals  not  pertaining  to  the  farm  enterprise;  net  earnings 
from  roomers  and  boarders  and  from  sale  of  home-made  products,  money  income 
from  sources  other  than  earnings.  The  "nonfarm"  income  of  farm  families  was  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  money  income  of  city  and  village  families  except  that  in 
computing  net  income  from  roomers  and  boarders  for  farm  expenditure  schedules, 
the  value  of  home-produced  food  served  to  boarders,  as  well  as  money  expense 
for  their  food,  was  deducted.  See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Money 
Earnings,  Money  Earnings  from  Roomers  and  Boarders,  Money  Income  from 
Other  Sources. 

Inheritance. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Liabilities. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Living  quarters,  Type  of. — Living  quarters  occupied  by  the  family  at  the  time 
of  interview. 

Apartment. — Building  which  is  primarily  residential  in  character,  containing 
three  or  more  dwelling  units. 

DweJJing  unit  in  business  building. — Building  in  which  at  least  one-third  of 
the  floor  space  is  for  business  uses,  but  which  contains  one  or  more  dwelling  units. 

One-family  house. — Dwelling  designed  for  occupancy  by  one  family.  It  is 
detached  when  it  is  free-standing  with  open  space  on  all  four  sides,  and  attached 
when  at  least  one  wall  is  built  directly  against  an  adjoining  structure.  Row 
houses  are  included  in  the  attached  type. 

Room  or  rooms. — Living  quarters  (except  in  a  hotel)  providing  no  kitchen  or 
other  housekeeping  facilities. 

Two-family  house. — Dwelling  designed  to  provide  separate  units  for  two  fami- 
lies. If  a  side-by-side  type,  the  separation  extends  from  basement  to  roof;  if  a 
two-decker  type,  the  dwelling  units  are  one  above  the  other. 

Other  types  of  living  quarters. — Rooms  in  a  hotel;  other  living  arrangements 
not  classifiable  above. 

The  above  definitions  are  comparable  to  those  used  in  the  Financial  Survey  of 
LTrban  Housing,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  1937. 

Medical  care  expenditures. — Expense  for  physician;  oculist;  other  specialist; 
clinic;  hospital;  private  nurse  in  home;  for  special  examinations  and  tests,  such  as 
X-ray,  metabolism,  or  blood  tests;  for  medicines  and  drugs,  exclusive  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  dried-milk  products  for  children  that  are  classed  as  food  expense;  for  eye- 
glasses and  optician's  fees;  medical  appliances  and  supplies;  accident  and  health 
insurance,  but  not  life  insurance. 

Money  earnings. — ^See  Income,  city  and  village  family:   Money  Earnings. 

Monthly  rent. — See  Rental,  Monthly. 

Monthly  rental  value. — See  Rental  Value  of  Owned  Home,  Monthly. 

Native-white  family. — Any  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  are 
white  and  were  born  in  continental  United  States  or  outlying  Territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  of  American  parents  temporarily  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

Net  balancing  diflferenee. — See  Balancing  Difference. 

Net  worth. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Nonfamily  members. — See  Household. 

No  report. — A  schedule  was  not  accepted  for  tabulation  if  it  contained  no  report 
on  any  basic  item  of  information  necessary  for  the  computation  of  total  family 
income,  or  if  the  family  was  unable  to  report  on  any  of  the  main  expenditure 
groups,  such  as  clothing  or  automobile  expense.  A  schedule  was  accepted  for 
tabulation,  however,  if  it  contained  no  report  in  an  item  of  relatively  small  impor- 
tance, such  as  the  number  of  guests  entertained  during  the  year,  or  expense  for 
specific  items  within  a  main  expenditure  group,  if  the  total  expense  for  the  group 
was  reported.  In  the  latter  case,  it  was  assumed  that  entries  of  no  report  rather 
than  zero  meant  that  the  family  had  some  expense  for  the  items  but  was  unable 
to  say  how  much.  In  tabulating  the  data,  later,  the  total  expense  reported  was 
allocated  to  the  individual  items  of  expense  on  the  basis  of  data  from  other  families 
in  the  same  income,  family  type,  and  occupational  group  having  and  reporting 
expense  for  the  specific  items.  Adjustment  for  no-report  entries  was  made  on  the 
expenditure  schedules  and  on  supplementary  schedules  only. 

Occupation,  chief. — The  occupation  from  which  a  person  derives  the  greater 
part  of  his  earnings. 

Occupational  classification. — City  and  village  families  were  classified  according 
to  the  occupational  group  from  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  family's  total 
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earnings  was  derived.  If  family  earnings  were  received  from  more  than  one  of 
the  four  business  and  professional  subgroups  such  earnings  were  totalled  and  if 
the  sum  was  greater  than  for  any  one  of  the  other  listed  occupations  the  family 
was  classed  in  the  business  or  professional  subgroup^  which  yielded  the  largest 
amount  of  earnings.  If  the  earnings  from  two  occupational  groups  were  the  same, 
and  higher  than  from  any  other  group,  the  family  was  classified  according  to  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  principal  earner.  If  no  family  member  earned  during 
the  report  year  and  there  was  no  income  from  roomers  and  boarders,  the  family 
was  classified  as  having  no  earnings  from  occupation.  Classification  of  individual 
earners  by  occupation  was  based  upon  the  list  used  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration in  Circular  No.  2,  Occupational  Classification  and  Code,  and  Circular 
No.  2A,  Index  of  Occupations.     Occupations  were  classified  as  follows: 

Business  and  professional. — Independent  and  salaried  business  and  profes- 
sional workers,  defined  below,  were  combined  as  one  occupational  group  for 
most  of  the  analyses. 

Independent  business:  Entrepreneurs;  persons  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prises in  which  they  invest  capital  and  assume  business  risks;  they  may  or 
may  not  employ  others  to  work  for  them.  Net  income  from  roomers  and 
boarders  was  classed  as  independent  business. 

Independent  professional:  Doctors,  lawj^ers,  architects,  etc. 

Salaried  business:  Proprietors,  managers,  business  officials. 

Salaried  professional:  Professional  workers  on  a  salary  basis,  such  as 
teachers,  clergymen,  graduate  nurses,  social  workers. 

Clerical. — OflBce  workers;  salesmen;  mail  carriers;  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
radio  operators. 

Wage  earners. — SkiUed  workers  and  foremen,  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  persons  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  farm  laborers. 

Other. — Occupations  other  than  those  defined  above  were  combined  for  most 
of  the  analyses.     This  group  includes  the  following: 

Farm  operator:  Person  operating  farm,  living  in  a  city  or  village. 

Farm  sharecropper:  A  separate  farm  occupational  group  in  the  Southeast 
region.  See  Sharecropper.  A  few  of  these  agricultural  workers  live  in  the 
southeastern  villages. 

No  earnings  from  occupation :  Families  having  no  member  earning  during 
the  report  year. 

Unknown  occupation:  This  classification  was  used  where  the  occupation 
could  not  be  determined. 

Farm  families  scheduled  in  farm  communities  belonged  to  the  same  occupational 
group  (farm  operator)  except  in  the  Southeast  region  where  sharecroppers  were 
studied  separately.  The  nonfarm  earnings  of  farm  family  members,  however, 
were  classified  as  business  and  professional,  clerical,  and  w^age  earner,  according 
to  the  classification  given  above  for  city  and  village  families. 

Occupational  expense. —  (Classification  on  expenditure  schedule.)  Only  minor 
items  of  expense  incurred  for  business  purposes,  such  as  dues  to  union,  trade,  and 
professional  associations;  expense  for  technical  books  and  journals;  small  expenses 
for  supplies  and  equipment  or  expense  for  a  trip  to  a  meeting  of  a  professional 
association.  Such  expense  was  deducted  from  income  reported  on  the  family 
schedule  when  computing  the  income  figure  by  which  expenditure  schedules 
were  classified.     See  Methodology  (p.  343), 

Paid  help,  household. — See  Household  Help. 

Paid  help,  farm. — Farm  employees  living  in  the  household  were  considered  as 
members  of  the  household,  but  expense  for  their  food  was  deducted  as  a  farm- 
business  expense.     See  table  187. 

Personal  care  expenditures. — Services,  such  as  haircuts,  shampoos,  shaves, 
manicures,  facials;  toilet  articles  and  preparations,  such  as  toilet  soap,  tooth  paste, 
mouthwash,  shaving  soap  and  cream,  cold  cream,  cosmetics,  deodorants,  bath 
salts,  shampoos,  brushes,  combs,  razors,  files,  mirrors,  cleansing  tissues,  powder 
puffs,  sanitary  supplies. 

Persons  per  room. — Total  number  of  persons  usually  occupying  the  rooms  in 
the  dwelling  (family  members,  paid  help,  roomers,  sons  or  daughters  even  if 
away  at  college)  divided  by  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  dwelling.  See  also 
Rooms,  Number  of. 

Principal  earner. — See  Earner,  Principal. 

Profits. — (Subdivision  of  Money  Income  Other  Than  Earnings.)  Net  profits 
from  a  business  owned  but  not  operated  by  the  family,  such  as  an  owned  store 
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managed  by  a  paid  employee;  profits  from  buying  and  selling  stocks,  or  from 
real  estate  bought  and  sold  during  the  year,  when  not  a  regular  occupation. 
This  classification  does  not  include  the  income  of  an  entrepreneur  from  his  business 
since  such  income  is  classed  as  individual  earnings,  or  the  income  of  a  farm  operator 
from  farming.  Excluded  also  are  "paper"  profits  which  represent  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  investments  owned  throughout  the  report  year,  profits  from  the 
sale  of  capital  assets  acquired  before  the  report  year,  and  profits  from  investments 
that  remained  in  a  corporation  and  were  not  made  available  for  current  family 
use. 

Reading  expenditures. — Expense  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  magazines, 
books  for  general  reading,  book  rentals,  and  library  fees,  but  not  school  books, 
picture  books  for  young  children,  or  technical  books  used  in  connection  with  work. 

Record  card. — Schedule  used  for  the  random  sample  of  addresses  visited.  It 
shows  color,  nativity,  whether  the  family  included  both  husband  and  wife, 
whether  married  for  more  than  a  year,  and  other  qualifications  affecting  eligibility 
for  the  family  schedule.     See  Methodology  (pp.  335,  350). 

Recreation  expenditures. — Paid  admissions  for  family  members  and  guests  of 
the  family  to  movies,  spectator  sports,  fairs,  circuses,  dances,  amusement  parks ; 
equipment,  supplies,  fees,  and  licenses  for  games  and  sports ;  purchase  and  upkeep 
of  radios  and  musical  instruments,  sheet  music,  phonograph  records;  photograph 
supplies;  children's  toys  and  play  equipment;  pets;  entertaining,  excluding  food; 
dues  to  social  and  recreational  clubs;  gambling  losses;  expense  for  hobbies  and 
collections;  unclassified  spending  money.  Expense  for  lodging,  traveling,  or  food 
while  on  vacation  or  trips,  and  uniforms  and  other  clothing  used  in  recreational 
activities  are  excluded. 

Relief  family. — Family  in  which  any  member  received  direct  relief  in  cash  or 
kind  at  any  time  during  the  report  year;  work  relief  from  public  or  private  agen- 
cies; charity  donations  received  upon  proof  of  need;  any  pension  of  noncon- 
tributory  type  paid  upon  proof  of  need.  Receipt  of  money  from  a  son  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  considered  direct  relief.  Earnings  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  were  not  considered  relief. 

Rent  as  pay. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family: — Nonmoney  Income: 
Housing  Received  as  Gift  or  Pay. 

Rental,  monthly. — The  monthly  rental  rate  of  the  dwelling  occupied  at  the 
end  of  the  report  year.  No  deductions  were  made  for  free  rent  or  for  rental 
concessions. 

Rental  concession. — An  exemption  from  paying  rent  or  a  discount  on  rent 
offered  for  a  limited  period  by  a  landlord  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  or  retain  a 
tenant.  In  such  cases  the  customary  rental  rate  was  tabulated,  but  the  value  of 
the  concession  was  deducted  in  computing  the  total  expenditure  for  rent  during 
the  year.  Families  receiving  rental  concessions  were  not  considered  as  having 
received  free  rent. 

Rental  value  of  owned  homes,  monthly. — The  value  of  occupancy  of  an  owned 
home  for  1  month,  as  estimated  by  the  family.  In  making  this  estimate,  families 
were  asked  to  consider  the  rates  charged  for  similar  homes  in  the  neighborhood 
that  were  rented.  It  is  thus  comparable  to  the  monthly  rental  rates  of  rented 
homes.  This  gross  rental  value  of  owned  homes  was  used  in  estimating  the  net 
nonmoney  income  from  occupancy  of  owned  homes.  See  Income,  city  and  village 
family:  Occupancy  of  Owned  Homes. 

Repairs  and  replacements. — Expenditures  for  that  type  of  improvement  which 
helps  to  restore  property  to  good  condition.  Expenditures  for  structural  addi- 
tions are  considered  a  capital  investment,  not  a  current  expenditure. 

Report  year. — 'Any  12-month  period  between  January  1,  1935,  and  December 
31,  1936,  for  which  the  family  chose  to  give  the  information.  If  more  than  one 
schedule  was  filled,  the  year  reported  was  the  same  on  all  schedules  for  a  family. 

Roomer. — Person  sleeping  in  the  family  home  for  at  least  7  consecutive  days 
and  paying  for  his  room. 

Roomer-year. — Equivalent  to  one  roomer  for  52  weeks.  Families  reporting 
more  than  10  roomer-years  during  the  report  year  were  ineligible  for  the  family 
schedule. 

Rooms,  number  of. — Only  rooms  used  for  living  purposes  are  counted.  A 
finished  basement  or  attic  room  and  an  enclosed  porch  were  counted  as  rooms, 
but  not  a  bathroom,  hallway,  closet,  pantry,  alcove,  open  porch,  or  room  used 
entirely  for  business  purposes.  A  kitchenette  and  dinette  not  divided  by  a  wall 
are  counted  as  one  room. 

Samples  and  sampling. — See  Methodology  (pp.  335,  356). 

Schedule. — See  the  specific  kind  of  schedule,  such  as  Family  Schedule,  Farm, 
or  Town  and  Village;  Expenditure  Schedule;  or  Supplementary  Schedules. 
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Sharecropper. — Farmer  in  the  Southeast  region  who  rents  land  on  shares  and  is 
furnished  work  animals  and  in  some  cases  equipment  by  the  farm  operator.  The 
landlord  makes  all  important  decisions  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  farm  and 
supervises  operations.  The  sharecropper  is  thus  a  type  of  laborer  who  is  paid 
wages  in  kind  on  the  basis  of  what  he  produces,  his  share  usually  being  half  the 
crop  or  less. 

Share  tenant. — A  farm  operator  who  rents  the  land,  assumes  responsibility  for 
its  operation,  and  pays  the  rent  with  a  definite  share  or  a  stipulated  amount  of 
the  farm  products. 

Structural  addition. — Something  added  to  the  home  that  was  not  there  before 
such  as  a  new  room  or  porch  built  on  the  house;  a  porch  converted  into  a  room; 
plumbing  equipment  installed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  distinguished  from  expense 
for  repairs  and  replacements  because  it  represents  an  increase  in  investment. 

Supplementary  earner. — See  Earner,  Supplementary. 

Supplementary  schedules. — Requested  only  from  families  that  furnished 
expenditure  schedules  and  were  willing  to  give  the  necessary  additional  details. 

Clothing  check  list. — A  schedule  used  to  obtain  quantities  of  and  expenditures 
for  clothing  purchased  during  the  report  year  and  value  of  donated  clothing. 
A  list  was  filled  for  each  person  who  was  a  member  of  the  economic  family  for 
52  weeks,  and  who  was  willing  to  cooperate. 

Food  check  list. — A  schedule  used  to  obtain  quantities  and  money  value  of 
food  consumed  by  the  household  during  the  7  days  preceding  the  interview. 
The  number  of  meals  furnished  was  also  recorded. 

Food  record. — A  record  of  weight  or  other  measure  of  food  consumed  during 
1  week.  It  consists  of  an  inventory  of  the  weight  or  other  measure  of  each  kind 
of  food  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  week  and  of  all  foods  brought 
into  the  house  during  that  period,  and  the  number  of  meals  served  to  house- 
hold members,  guests,  or  boarders.  A  record  of  the  age,  height,  weight,  and 
day-by-day  occupations  of  each  person  served  is  also  included.  These  records 
were  used  for  the  study  of  adequacy  of  diets. 

Furnishings  check  list. — A  schedule  used  to  obtain  quantities  of  and  expend- 
itures for  household  furnishings  and  equipment  purchased  by  the  family  during 
the  report  year. 

Surplus. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Taxes. — See  Gifts,  Community  Welfare,  and  Selected  Taxes. 

Tenant,  farm. — Farmer  who  does  not  own  any  of  the  land  he  operates.  See 
Farm  Operator,  Share  tenant,  Sharecropper. 

Tobacco  expenditures. — Expense  for  cigarettes,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco, 
snuff,  pipes,  pipe  cleaners,  humidors,  lighters,  cigarette  holders,  ash  trays.  Smok- 
ing stands  are  included  with  furniture;  smoking  Jackets  with  clothing. 

Tourists  and  transients. — -Persons  rooming  in  the  family  dwelling  for  fewer  than 
7  consecutive  days  who  may  or  may  not  be  furnished  meals  by  the  family.  Includes 
occupants  of  tourist  cabins  on  farm  property. 

Travel  and  transportation  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  all  family  travel 
and  transportation  other  than  by  family  automobile,  such  as  bus,  trolley,  and  taxi 
to  work,  school,  or  shopping;  travel,  except  for  business,  by  railroad,  interurban 
bus  and  trolley,  boats,  and  airplanes.  This  also  includes  purchase  and  upkeep 
of  motorcycle,  horse  and  carriage,  boat,  or  other  conveyance,  after  deduction  of 
proportion  chargeable  to  business.  Expense  for  bicycles,  boats,  or  other  vehicles 
used  primarily  for  recreation  are  included  in  recreation  expenditures. 

Type  of  family. — See  Family  Type. 

Type  of  farm. — See  Farm  Type. 

Value  of  family  living. — Value  of  all  goods  and  services  purchased  for  family 
living  and  of  certain  other  goods  and  services  received  without  direct  expense. 
For  city  and  village  families,  value  of  living  includes  total  living  expense;  the 
value  of  housing,  food,  fuel,  ice,  and  clothing  received  without  direct  expense;  but 
not  the  value  of  furnishings  or  other  goods  received  free.  For  farm  families  value 
of  living  includes  total  living  expense;  the  value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  goods 
received  from  the  farm,  including  occupancy  of  farm  dwelling;  value  of  housing 
from  a  rent-free  farm;  value  of  nonfarm  family  housing,  fuel,  ice,  and  food  received 
without  payment;  and  value  of  clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay. 

Value  of  farm  land  and  buildings. — Market  value  of  the  farm,  including  land, 
farm  buildings,  and  family  dwelling  as  estimated  by  the  operator  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  would  sell  for  under  normal  conditions,  not  at  forced  sale. 

Value  of  home-produced  food. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Home- 
produced  Food;  and  Income,  Farm  Family:  Farm  Products  Used  by  the  Family. 
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Value  of  housing  furnished  by  the  farm.— See  Income,  farm  family:  Occupancy 
of  Farm  Dwelling. 

Value  of  housing  received  as  gift  or  pay. —  See  Income,  city  and  village  family: 
Housing  Received  as  Gift  or  Pay. 

Value  of  occupancy  of  owned  homes. — See  Income,  city  and  village  family:  Oc- 
cupancy of  Owned  Homes;  and  Rental  Value  of  Owned  Homes. 

Value  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit. — Average  value  per  meal  of  food  pur- 
chased, home-produced,  and  received  as  gift  or  pay  in  terms  of  food-expenditure 
units.     See  Food-expenditure  Unit. 

Year-equivalent  person. — Equivalent  to  one  person  in  the  family  for  the  report 
year  (52  weeks).  For  the  classification  of  a  family  by  type,  persons  other  than 
husband  and  wife  under  16  w^ere  separated  from  those  16  and  over  and  the  total 
weeks  of  membership  for  each  age  group  was  obtained.  Fewer  than  27  weeks  of 
membership  for  either  age  group  were  not  counted;  27  weeks  to  79  weeks  of  mem- 
bership were  considered  one  year-equivalent  person. 

In  computing  averages  for  a  group  of  families  two  methods  of  handling  year 
equivalents  were  used,  as  follows: 

All  members. — The  total  weeks  of  membership  of  all  members  of  families 

in  the  group  for  which  an  average  was  desired,  was  divided  by  52  times  the 

number  of  families  in  the  group. 

Members  other  than  husband  and  wife  by  age  groups. — The  number  of 

year-equivalent  persons  under   16  and  16  and  over  was  computed  for  each 

family  by  rounding  fractional  year-equivalents  as  described  above;  the  sum 

of  these  rounded  figures  was  divided  by  the  number  of  families  in  the  group 

for  which  an  average  was  desired. 
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